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PREFACE. 



These is a mechaDical art and mystery in Author-craft, as in ereEy^ 
other craft, which can only be learned by apprenticeship, or an 
experience tantamount thereto. Whatever a man's fitness for his 
vocation, whatever the general training he has undergone, the 
absence of this special knowledge will betray itself. In Author* 
craft, this secret is — ^the proportioning of material to space ; of the 
task to the time for its performance. 

The writer of this volume is ** free to confess " what some might 
otherwise take an ill-natured pleasure in discovering and proclaiming 
— ^that the size of this book scarcely permitted the fulfilment of the 
design expounded in its introductory pages; and that the Social 
bears but a small proportion to the Political in the conduct of the 
narrative. Others may complain, that so small a book should have 
been so long in preparation. 

In apology for the former, the Writer would acknowledge, that 
though not unaccustomed to literary labour, he is new to the art of 
book-making; and that he did hope, in his inexperience, to have 
found room for aU he had to say within twenty-three sheets of 
bourgeois leaded. 



IV PRErACE. 

In explanation of its tardy appearance, be it stated, that the sub- 
stance of this work has appeared by chapters in a weekly journal ; 
that it was commenced jn time for its completion six months since ; 
but that the exciting events with which the new Half Century 
opened, pushed from the . columns of the Newspaper a posthumous 
record, and subtracted from the Writer's narrow leisure the hours he 
had devoted to this composition. 

Originality of view or statement will scarcely be expected, and 
will certainly not be found in these pages. The Writer has availed 
himself of such larger .works as covered more or less of the period 
under review ; but though necessarily a compiler, is not conscious of 
being a copyist. He has formed his judgment on the events and 
questions of which he has written from various sources; and so far 
firom endeavouring to preserve an abstracted air of indifference, has 
sought to vitalize and colour his records with the breath of opinions 
consdentiouBly and earnestly, but charitably entertained. 



IsuNGTOir, February f 1852. 



PEEFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



*' The Author was loudly called for, and bowed his thanks fix)ni a 
private box." 

This customary pendant to the report of a first and successi^ 
performance of a new play, just expresses the purport of these few 
prefatory lines. 

A re-issue of the following sheets having been some time "called 
for " by the public, the publishers inform me that a new preface 
will be needM, besides the corrections and additions announced on 
the title page. I comply, glad of the opportunity to "bow my 
thanks " to friendly critics and commending readers. 



W. "W. 
HoLiowAT, April, 1853. 
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PROEM. 

TVe baye reached the meridian of the nineteenth century. It is time, 
therefore* that we review its coarse, and estimate its character. Its 
several epochs have ahready and frequently been made the subject of survey 
and reflection — the entire period now invites and demands thoughtful 
retrospect The progress of events, it is true, as little accommodates itself 
to as it is determined by our artificial chronologies. As '* the horologe of 
nature has no bell on which to strike the entrance and the exit of its 
periods," so are human afiairs very independent of almanacks. The cycles 
of civilization do not correspond with the great celestial circles — ^nor do the 
stages of a nation's career lie parallel with the lesser of the planetary revo- 
lutions. Yet is it customary and useful to pursue the researches and 
speculations suggested by the recurrence of natural eras. 

To say that the interval now completed is eventful beyond any that have 
preceded it, is scarcely more, nerhans, than has been said by the men of 
every similar lapse of time. '' Oh century but half elapsed," exclaims Jules 
Janin, <* yet reckoning the events of a thousand years !" But contempo- 
raneous judgment is seldom just. The actors or immediate spectators of 
events are too excited by not to exaggerate them. With this caution, we may 
nevertheless challenge for the times which have just passed over us, com- 
parison with any former, within the history of our country or of modem 
Europe, for interest and influence. Other ages have witnessed events of as 
striking and important a character — as, for example, those of the Crusades, or 
of the Keformation — ^but not such a combination, or consentaneous action, 
of all the social forces ; of individual character and public opinion — the 
vicissitndes of war and the victories of peace. An ancient and powerful 
dynasty suddenly overturned — a republic rising on its ruins, repelling its 
foes, changing into a mighty military despotism — that, again, shattered by 
a leagne of outraged nationalities ; led on by monarchs who, from the 
assailants of liberty, had involuntarily come to be its unworthy and insincere 
deflenden-— Ae gigantic eflbrts of one people, in particular, successively, in 
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both of those opposite relations — the rapid development of latent powers 
under the genial influence of general peace ; the augmentation of wealth, 
the spread of education, the heightened lustre of literature, the achieve- 
ments of science and art, the energy of re-awakened religion, the triumphs 
of philanthropy — the growth of colonies — the emancipation of conscience 
from the heaviest and most galling of its fetters, the large concession of 
political power to popular claims, and the legislative recognition of the 
natural principles of commercial intercourse — the continued prosecution of 
these great achievements to their ultimatum, yet ip. the future — the sudden 
confusion of all calculations, and the precipitation of results the most hoped 
for and the most dreaded, by the bursting forth anew of that volcano which 
sixty years before had rained on the surrounding nations the heated, 
quickened seeds of hasty change, and now with even wider range — these 
are the varied phenomena of the region on which we can now look back : 
to arrange and theorize upon them may be a presumptuous, but cannot 
be an ill-timed nor an unattractive task. 

An additional, though somewhat melancholy, appropriateness is given to 
our undertaking, by the rapidity with which the celebrities of the period 
I propose to review are passing away from us. The patriarchs of the poetry 
and criticism of the nineteenth century have sunk under the weight of 
reverend years. Jeffrey and Sidney Smith, Southey and Wordsworth — those 
brilliant lights that sat like tongues of flame on Arthur's Seat, or shone 
with a milder lustre over Windermere — ^have gone out one by one. The 
grey masters of the senate and the forum — the foremost wrestlers in the 
great struggle of parties which seems now to have paused — have fallen, 
almost side by side, under the hand of a common conqueror, and within 
our sight. Grey, Melbourne, 0*Connell, Peel — they who had grown into 
manhood, and given promise of future eminence, while the century was 
yet in its adolescence — are now no more ; and invite us from their loftier 
seats to inform ourselves of their career, and forecast the decision of 
posterity upon the parts they played. Still more recently, an old man, an 
exile and an ex-monarch, has closed among us a life, the remarkable 
changes of which were nearly identical with the decades of this history 
— forced by one revolution to become a wanderer, restored by another 
to the vast possessions of his princely fathers, elevated by a third to the 
proud position of an elected king, and scared by a fourth into seeking 
a final refuge on a foreign but ever hospitable shore. These individual 
lives, running, like so many coloured threads, through our record, 
may impart to it that personal interest and dramatic unity which, other- 
wise, extended and uneven, it might lack, however imposing its suc- 
cessive scenes. 
To the seniors of this generation, who have witnessed the events and 
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participated in the processes I am about attempting to review, such a 
resume may be neither uninteresting nor unnecessary. They may be glad* 
to have recalled to their recollection, and re-arranged for their contemplation, 
the prominent occurrences as well as the less noticeable transitions through 
which they have lived. Often 1 have listened with delight to the reminis- 
cences of honoured elders of the times when radical reform was a proscribed 
sentiment, when the progress of Dissent provoked attempts to revive per- 
secuting enactments as well as excited the virulent hostility of favoured 
sectaries, when the repeal of test acts was deemed the culmination of 
religious liberty, and attempts to educate the people were denounced as 
ridiculous and treasonable. Such pleasant and instructive " confidences " — 
far more impressive and animating than the best of printed histories — 
have suggested to me, that to those before whose seniority I uncover, an 
epitome of these times would be no unacceptable offering. To those whose 
public recollections are few and imperfect — whose instructors have care- 
fully informed them of the days of Pericles and Cicero, but left those of Pitt 
and Canning a great anachronism — whose faces are turned to the future — 
whose hearts beat with impatience for action, and are flushed with hope 
unchastened by experience— it may be of service to show the precise 
relations of the recent past to the present and proximate times, to 
point out the sources of the elements now chiefly operative for good or for 
ill ; the antecedents of the men who occupy the high places of the nation ; 
what has been accomplished by those whose names already echo as from 
posterity, and what may be expected of those who ''stand upon the forehead 
of the age." 

I aim, in the spirit of the sentence quoted in the title-page of this 
volume, to write — however briefly — the inner " life of the nation*' during 
this expiring half-century. ** The life of a nation,** continues the eminent 
writer and excellent man from whom I take the phrase, "is twofold, 
external and internal — its transactions with other peoples ; and its own 
physical, intellectual, and political progress : the latter has generally been 
neglected by history, and the former has consisted chiefly of wars.** The 
last clause is, unhappily, emphatically true of our own times. Fifteen of 
the fifty years just passed, were consumed in almost unintermittent and 
furious war — and the subsequent thirty-five are not entitled to be styled, as 
they often and vauntingly are, a " period of profound and uninterrupted 
peace;" for, on the shores of the Mediterranean, in the Chinese seas, and 
among the Indian mountains, our ships and troops have destroyed or 
yielded up lives as valuable as those which were wasted in the peninsula or 
on the continent. To those times, Alison's powerful but partisan pen has 
given ample portraiture. Russell's annals, " brought down '* to within a few 
years — Smollett's " continuation of Hume,*' continued to the reign of 
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Victoria — are meagre and unsatisfying. Miss Martineau's very admirable 
*< History of England since the Peace" has scarcely a fault, except that its 
bulk and expensiveness prevent its general accessibility. Other popular 
histories run over the same period, but with a superficiality that justifies 
other endeavours. My own purpose is, to furnish, however imperfectly, 
a history of opinions, rather than of events ; a retrospect of political and 
social progress; — to use occurrences as bones upon which to clothe a 
theory of national life — deal with wars chiefly in relation to their causes 
and results — ^follow the camp only that the treaty may be understood — and 
subordinate even the narration of legislative proceedings to the exhibition 
of what the people felt and did. From the commencement of the century 
to the restoration of peace in 1815 — thence to the enactment of the 
Reform Bill — and from that to the nresent time^-will form the natural 
divisions of the narrative. 
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PERIOD THE FIRST.— 1800 to 1815 
CHAPTER I. 

ASPECT OP THE WOULD TO THE DAMTKINO CEXTURT — EYEKTS CONSXaTnUTT OK THE FHSNOB 
REVOLUTION— BONAPARTE'S ITALIAN VICTORIES— THE TREATY OF CAMPOFOR3CIO— INVASION 
OP EGYPT — BONAPARTE PIRST CONSUL— STATE OP PARTIES AND THE PEOPLE IN ENGLAND— 
REBELLION IN IRELAND— OVERTHRO^T OP TIPPO SULTAN. 

" We are standing," said Lucien Bonaparte, on the eve of 1800, " amid 
the graves of old and beside the cradle of new institutions.'' There was 
more of truth in the sentence than in the majority of such rhetorical 
utterances. The dawn of the nineteenth century beheld the world in a 
state of distraction and disorder without a parallel since the Koman 
empire fell to pieces. Not one of the old powers of Europe was 
undisturbed — even the ancient immobility of Asia was broken up, and 
Egypt, the birth place of civilization, invaded by the ambition and defended 
for the interests of northern rivals. The New World alone — happily 
separated by a wide expanse of waters from its parent states — was per- 
mitted to develop in peace those elements of greatness which it had begun 
to reveal $ and even upon the islands that cluster at its side, descended the 
skirts of the storm. Washington 'had just quitted, at the sudden sum- 
mons of Death, the country in which he was justly revered as Father 
and Deliverer. 

France — at first the occasion, now the chief agent, of this world-tumult 
— ^was exchanging the liberties conferred by the Revolution, and retained 
amid the changes of government that rapidly succeeded, for subjection to 
the masterful will, and her aggrandisement by the guilty genius, of the First 
"JDonsul Bonaparte. To understand by what steps he had risen, in five or 
liix years, from poverty and obscurity to this eminence of power and 
station — ^to comprehend, at the same time, the relative position of the 
nations — it is necessary that we briefly retrace the course of events 
txmsequent on the establishment of the French Bepublic [1792.] 
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Not content "with repulsing from their frontiers the armies sent by 
Austria, Prussia, and Britain, to avenge and reinstate the Bourbons, the 
French threw themselves into the heart of the continent with a vigour 
and a valour alike surprising and discomforting to the disciples of Marl- 
borough and Turenne. As if military tactics had shared in the general 
revolutionizing, the soldiers of the Republic — chiefly yoatfas, shoeless^ 
illclad, and but partially armed — pressed into the field, leaving in their 
rear strongly-garrisoned towns, to hb disarmed and occupied by the better- 
provided divisions that might follow. Thus the Netherlands were sub- 
dued — Brussels, Treves, and Cologne, captured — and Holland converted 
into a republic, under the costly protection of France. Prussia was the 
first to withdraw from the anti-Gallican league, at the sacrifice , of her 
possessions on this side the Rhine. Spain was next intimidated into 
peace and alliance. No sooner had the armies of the Republic under 
Joordan and Moreau received a check, than it was more than compensated by 
the brilliant and rapid Italian victories of Bonaparte — brought into notice 
first by his important service in the reduction of Toulon, next by his sup- 
pression of the aristocratic insurrection in Paris. From the Alps to the Po 
— ^thence to Rome — ^and again to the very gates of Vienna — Uie Aiutrian 
forces were driven ; three armies being completely destroyed in the course of 
one year. There the young conqueror dictated the treaty known as that of 
Campoformio [October, 1797], by which several states of Italy, including part 
of the Papal territories, were recognised as the Cisalpine Republic ; Venice 
basely surrendered to Austria— the first great crime of Napoleon's career; 
Genoa, Tuscany, Parma, and Sardinia, reduced to the conditbn of French 
dependencies, Naples alone retaining its independence ; the Netherlands for- 
mally ceded to France, and the Rhine acknowledged as her boundary. 
Geneva had voluntarily annexed herself to the greater Republic of France; 
and now the whole of Switzerland was compelled — though not till after the 
resistance of the democratic cantons had been quelted in bloodshed and 
suffering — to accept a constitution modelled on that of her imperious neigh* 
bour. Received, on his return from his military and diplomatic achieve- 
ments, with the unbounded acclamations of all classes of the French people, 
Bonaparte reviewed the army that had been formed by the Directory — ^the 
then government — for the pretended purpose of invading England. Per- 
ceiving that her power was more vulnerable in the East — where it was about 
to be boldly assailed by Tippo Saib — and impelled by a romantic passion for 
oriental conquest, he revived a project of the Grand Monarque, and per- 
auaded the Directory to undertake the subjugation of Egypt Glad to be 
relieved of the presence of one whose popularity already threatened 
their own continuance in power, the Directory despatched him thither* 
The island of Malta had been nrvnooaly wrested^ an if to proTidft 
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bim vith a coayenient haltlng-placey from the Knights of Jenualenu 
How he prospered in that enterprise of audadous ambitioni need not here 
be described — ^its effect on European politics is more to our purpose. It 
furnished the British minister with an argument to induce Paul, the 
Emperor of Russia, and Selim, the Sultan of Turkey, to league with Austria 
and England [1799] against this " disturber of the peace of nations f as 
Bonaparte was now colorably designated. Naples joined in the belligerent 
alliance, and was the first to suffer for her temerity, being quickly reduced 
by the French, who had garrisoned all the chief places of Italy, and de- 
posed the Pope, because he failed to complete the exactions promised. The 
Alps of Tyrol and the Grison were surmounted, to open a passage into 
Germany, and recrossed in retreat; for there the importance of the Czar's 
alliance was felt. The Bussian forces, commanded by Suwaroff, enabled 
Austria to recover much that she had lost. Switzerland and Italy were 
again the scene and the object of contention. Bome was restored to the 
Pontificate — ^Pius the Seventh having been elected to the chair from which 
the last Pope of that style had been driven, to die in his exile. The French 
were forced to retreat upon Genoa, and that beautiful and almost impreg- 
nable city was consequently subjected to a siege, the horrors of which have 
distinguished it as amongst the most sanguinary of sieges — and tiiey should 
have a separate chapter in the history of war. Information of these 
disasters, and of the consequent unpopularity of the Directory, caused— 
in part, at least — ^Bonaparte's sudden and private return from his command 
in the East Escaping the British fleet, which, under Nelson, had well 
nigh destroyed his own at the mouth of the Nile — with a good fortune 
that reminds one of the dexterous passage of his great prototype through 
the midst of Pompe/s galleys — he arrived in Paris, to be hailed with 
applauses stimulated by the recollection of his Italian, as well as the 
knowledge of his Egyptian, successes ; and by a sort of universal, though 
nnavowed, expectation that he would supersede the unequal Directory — 
guilty of incapacity and corruption. The Council of Elders anticipated his 
appearance by appointing him military commander of Paris. Accompanied 
by Moreau, Berthier, Murat, and others of his officers — Bernadotte and 
Jourdan persisting in fidelity to the Bepublic — he presented himself to the 
Council, told them they had saved the country by that resolution, and then 
announced it in public amid the acclamations of the soldiers. The Directors 
he upbraided thus : — " What have you done with that France which I left to 
you prosperous and glorious ? I left her at peace, and I find her at war ; I 
left her triumphant, and I find nothing but spoliations and misery. What 
have you done with the hundred thousand Frenchmen whom I left behind, 
my companions in arms and in glory ? They are no more." The power of 
the Directory was at an end — three out of the five resigned, and the two 
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were yirtually prisoners. The Council of Elders and of Five Hundred were 
adjourned to St Cloud. The sitting of the former body was entered on 
the morning of the 19th Brumaire .[Not. 10th, 1799] by Bonaparte, and 
a premonition given of the more stormy scene that was about to ensue in 
the Council of Five Hundred — a scene that has become familiar as the 
companion picture to Cromwell's dissolution of the Long Parliament. A 
new constitution — last of the many drawn up by the ex-Abbe and ex- 
Director Sieyes — was quickly decided upon and promulgated. It conferred 
vast powers on the First Consul, and took away all direct representation 
from the people. Bonaparte being provisionally nominated, by a fragment 
of the Five Hundred, to the Consulate, appointed his colleagues, who chose 
the Senate, the Senate naming a body of one hundred called the Tribunate, - 
and another of three hundred called a Legislature. Self-created, however, 
as were these authorities, they were sanctioned, when submitted to the 
people, by a majority of 3,011,007 to 1,562 votes — so willing was the 
versatile nation to accept a master. 

The state of parties and of the people in our own country is less 
generally known than the events just described. The outburst of the 
storm found the reins of government in the vigorous hands of William 
Pitt, son of the greater Chatham. Seduced from among the most demo- 
cratic of the Whigs, he sat alone on the seat of power, unsustained by 
the co-operation of a single man of more than mediocre talent, until the 
apostasy of Burke — if so harsh a term may be applied to the frenzied 
renunciation of his old principles and friends by that splendid genius. 
Opposite sat Fox, Sheridan, Erskine, Grey, and (for a while) Windham* — 
masters in constitutional learning, parliamentary eloquence, and all the arts 
of popularity. These, and the Whig party, of which they were the leaders, 
hailed the Revolution, while they deplored the sanguinary scenes in which its 
enemies involved it, energetically denounced leaguing with the despots of 
Europe against the young Kepublic, and demanded the purification and 
enlargement of the representation; their parliamentary strength ranging 
from fifty to ninety-three votes, while the Ministry could at any time com- 
mand two hundred and fifty to three hundred. Out-of-doors — ^represented 
in the House only by young Sir Francis Biurdett — was the great democratic 
party, headed by the celebrated Home Tooke, which had arisen so early as 

* It was this Windham of whom Dr. Johnson was accustomed to speak as " inter 
Stellas Luna minores,'* and to whom he paid the more equivocal compliment, 
when lamenting that his new post .of Irish Secretary would compel him to practise 
what his conscienee would not approve — " Don't be afraid, Sir, you will soon make 
avery pretty rascal;'' which the all-admiring Boswell calls one of JTohnson's best 
things. 
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1770, and adopted several organizations, the last of vhich was the famous 
London Corresponding Society. Demanding no less than universal suffirage 
and annual parliaments, they hailed with proportionate delight the triumphs 
of democracy, first in America and next in Europe, circulated hy tens of 
thousands the replies to Burke's " Reflections ** furnished hy Mackintosh's 
brilliant ** VindicisB Gallicse," and Paine's masterpiece of common sense, 
"The Bights of Man." Intense was their sorrow and indignation at 
finding their recreant associate resolute to employ all the powers of their 
country against France, and to crush themselves into silence. The latter 
was, indeed, his purpose — as though he would fill up the cup of his guilt 
with the blood of his companions — and with relentless cruelty was it prose- 
cuted. Supported by the royal favour, and by an overwhelming majority, 
composed of the members for treasury boroughs, the nominees of courtly 
peers, and a mob of country gentlemen — while his opponents were weakened 
by the timidity of the middle classes, whom Burke had most effectually 
panic-stricken by his phantasms, though he could not inspire them with his 
patriotism — ^the Minister replied to every motion for discontinuing the war, 
or reforming Parliament, by ringing the division-bell ; and to the immense 
gatherings and imposing memorials of the people, by instructing his tool. 
Sir John Scott (afterwards Lord Eldon), to use all the machinery of the 
law, and to enlist an infamous army of spies, for the destruction of their 
leaders. Thus were Palmer, Muir, Skirving, and Gerald — poor Gerald! 
young, gifted, and enthusiastic ; the favourite pupil of that leviathan of 
learning. Dr. Parr — condemned by the pliant judicature of Scotland to 
transportation ; Gerald dying in the convict-ship. The English reformers 
— ^Tooke, Hardy, ThelwaU, and others — stood at the bar of the Old Bailey 
for nine days [Nov. 1794], but were happily acquitted by a courageous jury, 
to the exultation of the people.^ The Habeas Corpus Act was suspended, 
spite of the stubbomest resistance of the few and faithful Whigs who still 
adhered to Fox — for the majority had followed Burke, under the Duke of 
Portland and Mr. Windham. The gaols were filled with political prisoners — 
clubs were shut up — ^public meetings were suppressed. The retirement and 
death of Burke— a spirit-broken man — ^brought to a pause those tremen- 
dous encounters which rapt the gaze of England, and the mere record of 
which fills us with admiration and wonder ; the burning philippics of Burke, 
or the stately eloquence of Pitt, repelled by Fox's crushing declamation — ^the 
tirades of the demented genius followed, while yet tingling the ear, by the 
majestic periods of his gigantic antagonist ; half reluctant to strike so heavily 
an ancient friend, though inspired to his full height hy his great theme ; 

* It is a pleasant reflection to the writer, that his paternal grand-father, Mark 
"^iVIlks, of Norwich, was a conspicuous member of this devoted band. 
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labile Sheridaa and Windham rained their sharp and glistening satires from, 
aide to side. Fox, and most of his few remaining followers, disgusted with 
, the despotism of the minister — or despairing of supplanting him in power- 
seceded from the House on the contemptuous rejection of Mr. Grey's motion 
for a reform of the representation [May, 1797], and but rarely re-appeared 
during the next four years. They might almost have been forgiven had 
they despaired of their country, and conspired her deliverance by the 
perilous chances of an insurrection. The national debt had swelled from 
the eighty-eight millions of which it consisted at the commencement of the 
reign, to three hundred and ten millions, and was augmenting every session, 
by loans of eighteen millions. The annual taxation had r^en since the same 
period, from about ten millions to twenty-eight or thirty millions. Poor- 
rates were incre&sing at the frightful speed of from fifty to sixty thousand a 
year. Some 120,000 sailors and marines were afloat ; the yeomanry and 
"volunteers numbered 30,000 men ; and the militia, available in Ireland as 
well as Great Britain, and subject to frequent draftings into the regular 
army, was 85,000 strong. The Minister's simple method of meeting this 
enormous and, then, unparalleled expenditure, was the trebling of the 
assessed taxes ; and when that failed, the imposition of an income tax. 
When the Bank of England found itself unable to meet the loans demanded, 
and at the same time continue cash payments to its note-holders, it was 
authorized to issue paper as a legal tender, and to allay the general panic 
by accommodating bankers and traders with a hundred thousand pounds of 
specie. Bad harvests, and consequent dearth of food, came to complete the 
calamities of an oppressed people. And withal, there was little of that 
^ success in war which might render them an imaginary compensation, and 
animate them to sustain their burdens by the excitation of their national 
pride. Howe and Nelson confirmed the cherished supremacy of Britain on 
the seas ; but defeat almost invariably disgraced and dispirited her forces 
by land. The Duke of York, with the generalship worthy of his family, 
led an army of British and Kussian soldiers into a captivity from which 
they could only be redeemed by the surrender of prisoners taken on the 
other element, by commanders who owed not their commission to their birth. 
A large proportion of the sums raised from the English people was spent in 
hiring foreign despots to fight the French, which could bring no glory to 
those who paid, and only added to the empire it was intended to destroy : 
Austria received £3,200,000 for one campaign, and the Czar £112,000 a 
month for the eight months his forces were in the field. But neither 
disasters abroad nor distress at home could bend the proud obstinacy of 
the Minister, nor disturb the blind confidence reposed in him by the timid 
and selfish propertied classes — the landocracy revelling in a false and feverish 
prosperity ; merchants and tradesmen corrupted by the distribution among 
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them, through innmnarahle channels, of the treasares destined to be blown 
from the cannon's month, or to feed the men who were themselves to fatten 
the foreign soil on which they fell. William Pitt had surpassed his pre- 
decessors in political profligacy. Walpole bribed the Commons into senrility— > 
but Pitt corrupted two great classes of the nation into iniquitous oppression 
of the poor and of posterity. 

Close at our side, rebellion and invasion were threatening. Ireland had 
been yirtually in its own possession' since the American war, when an army 
of yolunteers was established. That formidable body had extorted from 
the Goyemment such concessions to the Catholics as the repeal of the 
laws excluding them from the franchise, the universities, and the bar ; but a 
large amount of disaffection still existed, excited to fierce and sanguine ac- 
tivity by the example and promises of the French. Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
Arthur O'Connor, and Wolf Tone, were at the head of an extensive con- 
spiracy to effect a rebellion and an affiliation with the Hepublic, whose 
rulers engaged to assist them with an army under Hoche. More than the 
proverbial indiscretion of their countrymen appears to have characterised 
the leaders of the United Irishmen. Delegates authorized to negotiate 
with the Directory are said to have boasted of their mission in publio 
conveyances. Treacherous confederates divulged their secrets to the 
infamous agents of Government, and arrests anticipated insurrection. 
Fitzgerald killed one of his captors, and received a mortal wound himself* 
Wolf Tone was taken in a French ship, and committed suicide to avoid 
hanging. O'Connor was banished. In lieu of Hoche and his '' irresistible 
army," said to have been promised by Camot, the French Minister of War, 
less than a thousand men landed when the leaders of the 300,000 tha^ were 
to have received them had been cut ofL Thus terminated a project whicn, 
while it involved its promoters in ruin, disgraced the Government by 
the cruelty and villany of its instruments. 

But from the East came tidings of decisive victory and fresh conquests. 
The negotiations of Tippo Sultan with the French, with the Nizam of the 
Deccan, and with the Affghan tribes, for the expulsion of the English 
from the Indian continent, came to the ears of the Earl of Momington,. 
who then ably governed at Calcutta. The Sultan's Mysore territory was 
invaded, a great battle fought, and Seringapatam, his capital, taken by 
storm— 'himself, with true Oriental bravery, falling at its gates, sword in 
hand; crushed only by the ruins of his throne and of his race. His 
dominions were, of course, annexed — ^that huge promontory which runs 
down into the Indian Ocean, with its valuable sea-coast, was thereby gained 
to the possessors of EGndostan. Thus did we make every hostile move- 
ment—every mmour, even, of belligerent alliance — a pretext for new 
aggiessioni, as well as a reason for armed vigUanoe^-carryiog oat ia ItL^%» 
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the policy for which we outlawed Napoleon in Europe— and Bchooling his 
future conqueror in a war as glaringly ambitious as that of Italy ; for it was 
Wellington — then a colonel, but brother to the Go?emor— -who was 
•the hero of our new Indian wars. 
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X20ISLATIVE TTNIOX OF XBSLAKO VITH OBEAT BBTTAnr— BBTIBEIIEIIT OF MB. mf. 

BoNAFABTE had no sooner seated himself on the Consular throne — 
for such, indeed, he made his curule chair ; installing himself in the 
Tuilleries with great pomp — than he addressed to the King of Great 
Britain a letter, written with his own hand — as though to flout the etiquette 
of courts, and inyite the monarch to be a man — urging the restoration of 
peace for the mutual benefit of their respective nations. " The war which 
has ravaged for eight years the four quarters of the globe, is it," he asks, 
"to be eternal?" "France and England may," he concludes, "by the 
abuse of their strength, still, for a time, to the misfortune of nations, retard 
the period of their exhaustion ; but I will venture to say, the fate of all 
civilized nations is attached to the termination of a war which involves 
the whole world." 

The answer to this singular and honourable epistle^ was from the pen 
of Lord Grenville^ the English Minister of Foreign Affairs* " The King," 
it responded, '* has given frequent proofs of his sincere desire for the re- 
establishment of secure and permanent tranquillity." Such a peace he 
was still anxious to obtain — ^but he regarded it as hopeless " until it shall 
distinctly appear that those causes have ceased to operate which originally 
produced the war ;" presently periphrasing the expression, " those causes," 
into <* the indiscriminate spirit of destruction " " gigantic projects of ambi- 
tion, and all the restless schemes of destruction which have endangered the 
very existence of society." While his Britannic Majesty — this amicable and 
modest missive went on to say — did not positively limit to the restoration of 
the Bourbons the re-establishment of peace, nor claim to prescribe to 
France her form of government, he would intimate that only the one event 
was likely to secure the other; and that he had not sufficient respect for 
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her new ruler to entertain his proposals. Talleyrand rejoined vith be- 
coming spirit, reminding the King of England that he held his crown on 
the same principle of national choice as that on which the First Consul 
presumed to address him in the name of France ; and that " insinuations 
which tend to an interference in the affairs of the Kepublic, are not less 
injurious to the French nation, and its Government, than it would be to 
England and his Majesty, if a sort of invitation were held out in favour of 
that republican system of government of which England adopted the forms 
about the middle of the last century, or an exhortation to recall to the 
throne that family whom their birth had placed there, and whom a revolu- 
tion had compelled to descend from it" 

That Napoleon was earnest in his wishes for peace, we are authorized to 
disbelieve by his own confessions, dictated at St. Helena. The resources of 
France, it is true, had been seriously impaired by the tremendous efforts 
she had made; but she would not be content to accept a repose which 
left her much-prized Italian conquests beneath the paw of Russia, and 
within the clutch of the Austrian bird. She had armed her military idol 
with almost absolute power that he might recover to himself and to her the 
glory of his first victories, and fix the boundary of the Kepublic at the 
Bhine, where his soldiers had before stooped to refresh themselves in the 
weariness of success. In the obstinacy of his foes lay his necessity to 
France. He could better trust her to defend his throne with the bodies 
of her children, than to permit him to rule if he cost her noising. But 
the very insincerity of the overture entitles it to praise, and indicates 
a peculiar nobility of mind. Napoleon's interest lay in war — nevertheless, 
he preferred to make peace. He bent his ambition, for once, at least, 
to his sense — profound, like all his perceptions, however rapid and evanes- 
cent — of the evils it helped to inflict on humanity. He inaugurated his 
reign, and welcomed the century, with a magnanimous offer of reconcilia- 
tion with the foes he knew he could humiliate. 

Similar to the sentiments thus expressed were those maintained by 
the Opposition in the British Parliament, on its reassembling [January 
1800]. A ministerial address to the King, on his reply to the First Consul, 
was adopted in the Lords with only six dissentients. But in the Commons 
a debate of great interest and importance ensued. Mr. Fox pronounced 
the royal answer "odiously and absurdly wrong;" and proceeded, in 
one of his most powerful speeches, to recall the origin and review the 
progress of the war. He reminded the House that, in the very words of 
the proclamation issued just after the execution of Louis the Sixteenth, the 
''late atrocious act perpetrated in Paris" was put forward as the ground of 
war — that it was not till the states of Europe had combined to extinguish 
PnuQce, that she turned upon them— that her ambition had been the off- 
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apriDg of her success — and that if portentous violence had been employed 
against neighbouring governments, it was because the Government of Great 
Britain persisted in sustaining them -when they had outlived their natural 
tenure of existence. If they could not hope to be at peace with a people 
whose rulers were but the feeble agents of their passion for propagandinB, 
they could surely trust to the observance of treaties by one who, elevated to 
personal supremacy, was anxious to consolidate his power by the arts of 
peace. They seemed — the orator declared, with a force of language only 
equal to its truth — to reject the very idea of peace, as if it were a curse ; 
and hold fast to war, as an inseparable adjunct to the prosperity of nations. 
Mr. Pitt replied with a recapitulation of the aggressions and treacheries of 
the Kepublic ; and vindicated distrust of its new master by exhibiting him 
as the author of the principal of them while he was but its servant — an 
argument which had been anticipated by Mr. Fox in the inquiry, whether 
the allies had not consented to these acts of spoliation, and shared in the 
profit? as, for example, in the case of Venice. " The attack upon our allies 
the Dutch" — as he described the expulsion of the tyrannical Stadtholder by 
a movement from within, only aided from without — was the only overt act 
which the Minister could adduce as justifying the original proclamation of 
war. The genius of the French Revolution, armed for destruction, marches 
forth the terror and dismay of the world — shall we compromise with it 
while we have yet resources to supply the sinews of war, while the heart 
and spirit of the country are yet unbroken ? were the sentiment and the 
appeal he addressed to the applauding squires and boroughmongers behind 
him ; and who responded by giving him a majority of two hundred and 
flixty-five to sixty-four. 

Nor did they withhold the means it was unfortunately in their power to 
grant for the maintenance of despotic power at home, and the execution of 
belligerent projects abroad. The prolonged suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act was carried, after a debate in which the Whig leaders again 
displayed great spirit, by the usual majority over them. The severity of 
the public suffering consequent on the prevalent dearth compelled pariia- 
mentary attention; and several committees were appointed, on whose 
recommendation liberal bounties were placed on the importation of rice 
and maize, and a reduction in the use of wheat equal to one-tenth of 
the annual consumption was effected. Taxes and loans to the amount of 
ihirty-nine millions were voted ; the Bank of England agreeing to lend 
three millions without interest, for six years, in consideration of the renewal 
of its charter for twenty-one years, it having twelve still to run. The 
minister boasted of it as an extraordinary fact, and as evincing the security 
of the aatioml credit, that in this, the eighth year of the war, he could 
obtain a loea of eighteen nilliom at finxr aod three-fourths per cent interest t 
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** but," i« the oommentar; of an admiring historian (Alison) — '* but both 
that great financier and the British public, misled by the fallacious brilliancy 
of present appearances, overlooked the grievous burden which the con- 
traction of deht in the three per cents. — in other words, the imposition 
of a burden of £100 for every £60 advanced — was ultimately to produce 
upon the national resources." 

With characteristic vigour. Napoleon prepared for the resumption of 
hostilities. In a spirit-stirring address to the French people, he made the 
use that might have been expected of the British government's refusal 
to negotiate a peace. Cheerful submission to an increase of twenty-five 
per cent, on the taxes, a zealous compliance with the conscription, and a 
rally of the veterans who were entitied to repose, was the prompt response 
to his appeal. Two hundred and fifty thousand men were quickly ready 
for the field, and a hundred thoasand more under military training. 
With some thirty thousand of the former, he set out in May for that 
wonderful — ^though much over-rated — passage of the Alps, which is 
pictured to this day in nearly every print-shop window ; descending on 
the astonished Austrians, who occupied the plains beneath, with the force 
and swiftness of the eagle that afterwards sat upon his standards. Pushing 
his way to the Ticino, he was there joined by other divisions, who had 
come by easier routes than the St. Bernard ; entered Milan, marched through 
Lombardy, crossed the Po, and on the plain of Marengo — in front of Ales- 
sandria, a city of Piedmont — awaited the attack of the Austrian general ; 
whose communication with Vienna, it will be seen by a glance at the map^ 
was thus, cut off. Not by his own skill, nor by the valour of his troops, 
nor by the fault of the enemy, but by one of those inexplicable 
incidents which look like the interventions of a special providence 
or the indication of a personal fate, was that terrible battie converted 
into one of Napoleon's most celebrated victories. The panic of the 
field seemed to extend to the council; for although the Austrians had 
still an army of forty or fifty thousand men in Italy, they surrendered 
that country to its former conqueror, who re-entered Paris in triumphal 
procession on the 3rd of July ; so short is the time that sometimes suffices 
great men for the accomplishment of great results. Before the end of the 
year, his generals on the Ithine had opened another road to Vienna by 
the victory of Hohenlinden — fought under the boughs of that great pine 
forest which stretches between the rivers Iserr and Inn — and compelled 
the affrighted Emperor to sue for a separate peace ; though he had 
received two millions and a half from England to prosecute the war* 
The treaty of Luneville [February, 1801], as this agreement was 
designated, more than confirmed that of Campoformio— extending tlie 
confines of the Cisalpine Bepublic, and transferring the Duchy of 
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Tuscany from its hereditary possessor to a nominee of Napoleon's, Louis, 
son of the Duke of Parma ; who having married a Spanish .princess, Spain 
was to consider herself tliereby compensated for the destruction of her 
fleets by those of Britain. The timid Ferdinand, King of Naples and 
Sicily, was glad to make peace shortly afterwards. 

The Czar had been detached from the alliance by the politic courtesies of 
the First Consul, and the affront his eccentric ambition, as Grand Master 
of the Knights of St. John, had received by the retention of Malta by 
the English, to whom it surrendered after a blockade of two years. Con- 
senting to the policy everywhere dictated by Bonaparte to his allies, he 
closed his ports to British commerce ; and with a superfluity of zeal to 
serve his new friend — or rather a cruelty congenial to his character — seized 
the British ships then in his rivers, and threatened their crews with the 
dreary deserts of Siberia. Under the inspiration of the same ever-vigilant 
genius, he was flattered into assuming the lead in that maritime con* 
federacy of Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and Prussia, which, professing 
to assert the naval rights of neutral nations, in reality threatened England 
with greater dangers than she had yet encountered ; for it attempted to 
cripple the right arm of her might, while it left her to confront alone the 
power she had insulted when unfriended, and whose ambition she had 
chafed into vindictiveness. Nor did she decline the contest — her spirit 
seemed to rise as she beheld the armed neutrality changing into hostile 
confederacy, Pitt had ceased to administer her affairs — from causes pre- 
sently to be exhibited — ^but he still ruled in her councils ; the Opposition 
pleading in vain for peace. Unscrupulous as well as undaunted, her great 
naval commander. Nelson, was despatched to deal destruction to the arma- 
ment assembled beneath the " wild and stormy steep'' of Elsinore. Prussia 
was obliged to relioquish Hanover, almost as soon as she had seized it ; 
and the Danes compelled to restore Hamburgh to its ancient dignity of 
a Free City. The death of Paul— strangled by his nobles, after the 
manner of Kussian sovereigns — completed the destruction of the northern 
league ; for his son and successor, Alexander, instantly reversed the helm 
of imperial policy — changing, probably, thereby the issue of the war ; and 
affecting, most seriously, the fortunes of England. Paul had plotted with 
Napoleon the invasion of India — a project dear to the ambition of both; 
the one was to pour a Cossack and Tartar horde down the Affghanistan 
defiles up which we have lately sent our adventurous troops — the other to 
have debarked in the Persian gulf, and retrodden the track of Alexander the 
Great. But the death of Paul, consentaneously with the expulsion of the 
French from Egypt, delivered England from that peril, and preserved to 
her the magnificent dominion to whose capabilities and obligations she is 
now but beginning to awake« 
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The war was wearing itself to a closei like a conflagration that has no more 
on which it can lay its tongue of flame. Now that the combatants were 
reduced to two, there remained no field on which they could contend. 
France and her maritime allies had lost their colonies and ships— ^England 
had no land forces that she could oppose to the Tictors of Marengo and 
Hohenlinden. The military ambition of the one, and the naval pride of the 
other, no longer demanded sustenance and excitement. Both could better 
aflbrd to rest here than to continue a contest in which neither could hope to 
prevail. While our cruisers were seizing on every vessel that ventured 
forth into the British Channel or the German Ocean, and every port 
between the Texal and Calabria was blockaded, diplomatic messages were 
crossing each other ; and, after several months' negotiation, preliminaries 
of a general peace were signed at London on the 1st of October, 1801. By 
these it was provided that Egypt be restored to the Porte, Malta to the 
Knights of Jerusalem, and the harbours of the Roman and Neapolitan 
States to their former sovereigns — that a compensation be provided for the 
House of Orange, and other dispossessed princes — and that the integrity of 
Portugal, which had been invaded by French and Spanish troops, as an 
old ally of England, be respected. Ceylon and Trinidad were ceded to 
Great Britain ; who, on the other hand, consented to abandon in Asia, Pon- 
dicherry. Cochin, Negapatam, and the Spice Islands ; in Africa, the Cape of 
Good Hope, Goree, and Senegal ; in North America, St. Pierre, Miguelon, 
and Louisiana ; in South America, Surinam, Demerara, Berbice, Essequibo. 
and Guiana ; in the West Indies, part of St. Domingo, Martinique, Tobago, 
St. Lucie, Guadaloupe, and Cura^oa. The Seven Islands of the Adriatic 
were constituted a republic, and its independence guaranteed. Great was 
the joy manifested in both countries at the sight of returning peace. Paris 
vied with London, and the provinces of England responded to the depart- 
ments of France, in expressions of delight. In our own country, there 
was an exception to the general rejoicing. Lord Granville and Mr. Wind- 
ham were the mouthpiece of a party who denounced the peace as disgraceful 
and disastrous. They complained, truly enough, that the original object 
of the ^ar was farther than ever from accomplishment ; and pointed, with 
indignation, to the extended boundary we permitted France to retain — to 
the belt of satellite republics that we left unbroken — above all, to the 
numerous colonies we consented to restore to France and her dependents. 
Pitt cast his segis over the Ministry to whom he had resigned power ; and 
the Whigs found themselves in the novel position of swelling the majority 
which he always commanded. The preliminaries were sanctioned by both 
parties, with the provision that Malta should be evacuated by the English 
forces within three months, and the King of Naples be invited to garrison 
it, as the property of the Order of St John had been almost destroyed by 
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successiye eonfiflcationB in the eountries where it was held. The definithre 
treaty was signed at Amiens on the 27tli March, 1802. 

We gladly return from the track of armies and diplomatists to ohserre 
the one great event which our politicians found leisure to accomplish; 
namely, the union of Ireland with Great Britain. The proposal was mooted 
in both parliaments in the session of 1799. In the Irish Commons aa 
address to the King in its fayour was carried by only a majority of one ; and 
in two subsequent divisions its friends and opponents altemiUely prevailed. 
In the British Parliament it at once took precedence of all other questions 
but that of war or peace. Pitt advocated it by arguments supplied in plenty 
by the late unhappy insurrection. To place Ireland under the same central 
power as England and Scotland would lessen her exposure to foreign inva- 
sion, diminish the mischievous influence of demagogues, and lead to a fusioa 
of the two races } it would facilitate — he added, in an under-tone of signifi- 
cance and promise — the relief of the Catholic population from the degrading 
and oppressive disabilities under which they still groaned. The project was 
warmly, even fiercely debated, the Whigs professing to see in it only an 
attempt to extend the influence of the Crown ; but resolutions were finally 
adopted, by immense majorities, as the basis of the Union. There the 
matter rested till January 1800, when it was re-opened in the Irish Parlia- 
ment by Lord Castlereagh — a name now emerging into prominence as that 
of Pitt's most able and unscrupulous coadjutor ; and not again to be lost 
sight of, till its possessor descends into an unblessed grave. Great excite- 
ment prevailed in Dublin and the provinces ; the people saw in the absorp- 
tion of the Parliament the complete subjugation of their country, instead of 
its elevation from the rank of a conquest into that of a nation. The Catholics 
had suffered too much in the recent rebellion to expect aught but insults 
from the hand of their chastisers. But the nature and effect of the means 
employed by the Minister and his subordinate during the recess were at 
once evident. The distribution of prospective peerages and lesser gifts 
proved the worthlessness and effected the extinction of the independent 
Irish Parliament, glorified in its last days by the patriotism and eloquence of 
Flood, Grattan, and Curran. The exact balance of parties was converted into 
an eager ministerial majority of forty- two. The two Houses joined in an 
address to the King, assuring him of their loyal readiness to accept the resolu- 
tions already presented to him by his British Lords and Commons as the terms 
of the Union, They were, the confirmation of the Protestant succession — the 
consolidation of the Parliaments ; four Irish prelates to sit alternately in 
each session, and twenty-eight laic peers to be chosen for life ; sixty-four 
county and thirty-six city and borough members to have seats in the 
Commons — the enjoyment of all commercial privileges in common — the 
pnolic debt of each country to be charged upon its own resources — ih» 
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propovtioBft ef tKTatiiMfi to be fifteen parts iot Great Britain and two for 
Irdiuidy for tiientj jeara— and tbe maintenance of lawi and courts of jadi- 
calnre on their tben footing. The measure, thus affirmed, was re-presented 
to the Bfitiah Parliament. The Whigs, under the leadership of Grey, 
}^ffridft»F, and Tierney, renewed their resistance to it ; Mr. Grey moving, 
in his special capacity of pariiamentary reformer, that forty of the most 
decayed Irish boroughs be disfranchised, which amendment found only 
thirty-fbnr supporters. In the month of June the Act of Union reached 
the final formality of legislation. The British Parliament was then pro- 
rogued, bnt met again, as usual, in November (the city of London, and other 
important bodies, had besought the King to convene it a month earlier 
on account of the distzessing dearth). On the last day of the year the 
•eiaion dosed, with the announcement from the throne that on the 22nd 
of January^ 1801, the Imperial Parliament of Great Britain and Ireland 
would hold its first sitting. Whether the Union then consummated was for 
the mutual good of the nations in whose name it was contracted, the 
coarse of our history will demonstrate. 

K(^ haffe we to wait for the first indication of that result Pitt lost no 
time in the redemption of his pledge to the Catholics, either to procure 
their reHef or to retire from office. The question appears to have been first 
mooted in the conncxl on the King's speech The King not only refused to 
introduce it, but declared that he should consider any man his personal 
enemy who pressed it upon him. His conscience would not allow him to 
entertain the violation of his coronation oath he believed it to involve. To 
the expostulations of Dundas he is said to have replied, ** Scotch metaphysics 
cannot destroy religious obligations.'' Pitt was not the man to persevere 
in a contest with obstinate bigotry — a contest alike undignified and hope- 
less. He made his resignation the alternative, and it was accepted, with 
many, and doubtless sincere, expressions of the royal regret. The harass of 
tibe affur brought on the King a return of his unhappy mental malady. 
For soihe weeks this was kept from the knowledge of the public, Pitt 
remaining in office until supplies were voted, and his proteg§, Mr. Henry 
Addington — then Speaker of the House of Commons — could form a 
Ministry. By that time the King had recovered ; and Mr. Addington, the 
Buke of Portlandr and Lord Hawkesbury, took the seats vacated by Pitt, 
Dundas, and Granville ; their staunch opposition to the slightest change in 
the dxreetion of civil and religious liberty further ensured by the appoint- 
nei^ of Sir J. Scott, under the title of Lord Eldon, to the woolsack. 

It waa net, howeirer, the Catholic question alone which caused, in the 
seventeenth year of his administration, and at the height of his power, Mr. 
Ktt^a retkement. There can be no doubt that his sagacious eye perceived 
l4i8t his pdde would not permit him. to acknowledge— the failure of the 
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war to accomplish the ohjeot he de«igned by it, and the neeeadtj of a 
temporary peace to the chance of its ultimate success. Like other great men, 
perverted by the allurements of power from the path marked out by con- 
viction, he was a Tory not in principle but in place. It was not because he 
either hated or feared the revolutionary spirit, but because he was com- 
mitted to the service of a master who did both, that he engaged the country 
in a war with France — a war feebly conducted till his spirit was excited l^ 
the disgrace of defeat. Then he uttered his memorable speech, '* Unless 
the monarchy of France is restored, the monarchy of England is lost for 
ever." As the tempest grew wilder and the storm stronger, his desire 
mounted into determination to struggle with and tame it He kept the 
helm till the highest wave was ridden, and then resigned it to feebler hands. 
He foresaw, that though the northern maritime confederacy was dissolved, 
another might be formed, of greater strength ; that then our commerce 
would be straitened, and with that our already strained finances fail ; that 
on his own principles there could be no end to the conflict but in the ruin 
of one or both empbes. He found a pretence, therefore, for his retirement, 
in a difference between him and the King which would procure him the 
sympathy of the worthiest of his opponents. To lesser men he would resign 
identification with a peace that would be patriotic and popular, whatever its 
defects; and with a policy of bigotry and injustice which would quickly 
become ignominious and untenable. 
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TBZ PEACE ONLY A3V ABMISTICE— THE SSLATTVE COMSITIOM OF EKOLAKS AJITD FKAKCB— IHS 
DESPOTISM AND AGGBESSIOMS OP NAPOLEOK— THEIB EFFECT OX THE PUBLIC XCO) OF 
EMGLAMD— THE BESUMPTIOX OF WAE—TEIAL OP PELTIEB. 

We have arrived at one of the unhappiest passages of our review — if, as the* 
writer feels, the contemplation of the premature joy and delusive hopes of an 
unreal peace, be more painful than that of the fiercest passions or severest 
suffering which war can excite and inflict. Loud and universal was the 
gratification of both peoples at the cessation of the exhausting confiict in 
which their rulers had engaged them ; and well it might, for when they had 
leisure to look around them, they found, partially at least, how much they 
had been plundered during these ten years. The relative strength of both 
countries, Mr. Pitt justly observed, was the same as at the commencement of 
the contest. France, notwithstanding the vast additions she made to her 
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territory, and the enormous exactions she levied from subjugated states, had 
diminished her annual revenue — ^that is, the sum yearly abstracted from llie 
earnings of industry for the purposes of the state ; and which, as governments 
only limit their exactions to the ability of their subjects, is some criterion of 
national prosperity — and her debt was only kept down by the extinction of 
two-thirds of its amount. But England, whose hard lot it was to bear the 
losses of unfortunate allies, while she kept faith with her own creditors, had 
increased her revenue from about fifteen to forty millions, and her debt, funded 
and unfunded, from two hundred and forty-four to four hundred and eighty- 
four millions. But she possessed, and was rapidly developing, elements of 
prosperity which France had not. Her maritime superiority gaye her almost 
the monopoly of the world's trade. Her revolted colonies were opening an 
intercourse with her that far more than compensated for their loss. The enter- 
prise of her manufacturers, aided by the ingenuity of her artizans, was ren- 
dering her middle and northern counties fruitful in wealth. The rise of 
rents had proportionably stimulated agricultural industry. The redistri- 
bution, in new and innumerable streams, of the golden tide that rolled year 
after year into the treasury, retarded that accumulation of property in the 
hands of a few which is the natural result of taxing circulating more 
heavily than realized capital. True, there was the flush of fever as. well as 
the glow of health on the national prosperity. That generation had not only 
spent the savings of several past, but drawn on the earnings of many more 
to come. It had also had recourse to sources of fictitious wealth, and mis- 
taken the unnatural and temporary energy thereby imparted, for a legitimate 
though extraordinary accession of strength. Wheat at six pounds a-quarter^ 
more than double its average price at the commencement of the war, and 
the sharp complaints of those who could only complain, did not dissipate the 
delusion. The time of awakening had not yet come — it did not come, un- 
happily for us, in time to prevent a deadlier and more exhausting struggle. 
Very difiierent was the condition of France. Great, incontestably great 
were the blessings conferred on her by the Kevolution ; but they had not 
then exhibited their indubitable preponderance over the evils by which they 
were accompanied. The ruined chateau and deserted factory, pillaged 
churches and silent schools, indicated and imaged the severity with which 
the process of necessary purgation had been carried on. Of the old nobility 
and still more ancient Church, there were no remains but such as strew a 
tempest-beaten coast. The land had been ridded of the oppressions of the 
one and the superstitions of the other; but the popular proprietary that now 
constitutes the stability of Prench society had not then been established, 
nor was the social power of religion felt. To build up these shattered 
materials^ first quenching the fires that slumbered beneath, and sometimes 
flickered on the surface — Napoleon made the work of peace. And he went 
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about U with ftwiadom md Txgour that proTed hu gum oxdrenal; thonglL 
it rtretled him essentially despotic, sometimes mean, and deToid of moral 
aense^ The re-establishment of the national credit was his primary care. 
His coffBrs he replenisbed by an equitable readjustment of the land- 
tax. Emigrants he eneouraged to return, and provided for their reniettleo 
Ment. Beligion and art he patronized, that both might lend their powerful aid 
to his great designs. Christianity, as ^ the religion of the mtjority of 
Vrenebmen, and of the ciyilized world," was solenmly installed beside the 
seat of ciyil government ; and the public observation of the rites of tha 
Oithdiie chureh enjoined by the authority of the State ; in order to which, 
some twenty thousand priests were permitted to return to their cures, from 
pvison or banishment. Men of ability were appointed to all the ofi&ces of 
the State. Neither royalist nor republican sentiments were any bar to ad- 
vancement, if they were not so extreme as to forbid subservience to the new 
power. Tronehet, the courageous advocate of Louis the Sixteenth, he 
HBade a chief judge. The Yendean chie& he treated with clemency, and 
induced to swear all^;iance to a power that respected their exiled king. He 
made the Tuileries the centre of a brilliant court ; established the Legion of 
Honour, and rewarded his partisans with its decorations, while he studiously 
banished republican effigies and insignia from public edifices ; and got him- 
self made First Consul for life. Happy had it been for France, and for the 
renown of Napoleon, had he stopped there. Liberty might have forgiven, 
him encroachments on her immunities, for his services to law and order, 
had he been content to rest his throne on the will of the people, from whom 
he received it.* He was not a usurper, and, if a de^>ot, he need not have 
been a tyrant. But he had no faith in his own good intentions, nor in the 
grateful satisfiiction of a people when they are well governed* He therefore 
resolved to hold his power, as though he had gained it by force and fraud. 
He organized a secret police, and recommenced the atrocious system of 
arbitrary arrests. He made an attempt on his life the pretext for trans- 
porting a hundred and thirty Jacobins, as earnest republicans were still 
stigmatized, though the plot was distinctly traced to some fanatical royalists, 
who aflerwards suffered death for it. He abolished what liberty the press had 
«B|oyed under the Directory. Everything, he boasted, was restored but the 
Bourb<»is — and, muttered the honest republican Delmas, the million of lives 
lost in expelling them. He centralized the public functions till he had a 

* It is iostroctive to observe the proportion of the French people which sanctioned 
its several revolutions. For the establishment of the Directory, in 1793, there were 
1,801,918 votes ; for the modification of 1795, 1,057,390; for the Consulate, 1799, 
3,011,007 ; for the prolongation of the First Consulship to ten years, 1802, 3,559,885 ; 
for the Empire, 1801, 3,572,329— and this by manhood soffirage, out of a population 
ef twenty-iifvmilHoBs. 
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knot of agents in ererj comer of the country ; and attached more than at 
many more to his fortunes, by the hope of places in Italy or Holland. He 
added to his titles that of " Mediator of the Hehetio League," and, sup- 
IKnrting his decisions in that character by military force, incorporated Valais 
with France. He seized upon Parma, Flaoentia, and Elba, creating the 
Duke of Parma King of Etruria. He changed the Cisalpine into the Italian 
Republic, and took the title and powers of its President. Piedmont he 
annexed to France as « the department of the Po." He maintained a large 
army in Holland at the expense of the inhabitants, and effected such 
alterations in its government as made it more subservient to his policy. 
He divided between Austria and Prussia, at the Congress of Ratisbon, a 
number of minor German states, as indemnification for his own encroach- 
ments on their possessions — ^three of the great powers of Europe thus 
infamously partitioning the territories of weaker states, without even the 
semblance of consultation with their inhabitants. Worst of all, he de* 
spatched an army to the island of St. Domingo, the negroes of which, 
emancipated at the Revolution, had established a republic of their own, 
imder the &mous Toussaint — ^the Spartacus of modem slavery — and his 
lieutenants, Henri Christophe and Dessallnes ; an army composed, too, we 
are assured, of men selected for their troublesome republicanism — that if 
it perished by fever and the sword, it might be better spared. Such was, 
indeed, the fate of the expedition — from forty to fifty thousand soldiers 
were cut off by the infuriated negroes, and their sympathetic climate. 

The despotism of his internal government c6nverted the admiration 
which English democrats had entertained for Bonaparte as the champion 
and chUd of the Revolution, into detestation of him as the greatest of 
Hberticides ; while his foreign aggressions justified the jealousy of our 
rulers, and gave a colour to the predictions of the war-party. The con- 
tinued occupation of Malta and the Cape of Good Hope by English 
troops, contrary to the terms of the treaty, was the practical exhibition of 
the one, and helped to fulfil the other. The King's speech at the meeting 
of Parliament on the 16th of November, only six short months after the 
signature of the definitive treaty of peace, spoke of renewed hostilities as 
probable, almost inevitable; and the House of Commons endorsed the 
sentinient by voting estimates framed for such a contingency. On the 
8th of March in the following year [1803], a royal message was delivered 
in both Houses, to the effect, that as very considerable military preparations 
were going forward in the ports of France and Holland, additional 
means of defence were necessary; and compliant addresses in reply 
were voted unanimously. The next day his Majesty's intention to call out 
the militia was communicated ; and the next, ten thousand seamen were 
added to the fifty thousaitd before voted. On the 6th of May, Parlia- 
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ment was informed that negotiations were pending on which the mutual 
recall of ambassadors depended; on which both Houses adjourned till 
something decisive was known. Presently the recall of our ambassador 
was announcedi and on the 17th, an order of Council authorized reprisals 
'< against the ships, goods, and subjects of the French Hepublic;*' and 
a proclamation was issued of " an embargo on all ships in the British 
ports belonging to either the French or Batayian republics, or to any 
countries occupied by French armies." The manly voice of Fox was again 
raised in deprecation of war — especially on the pleas put forth by Ministers^ 
whose pretensions he reduced to the bare desire of retaining Malta. But 
he did not hesitate to condemn the continental policy of Bonaparte in lan- 
guage worthy of himself — although he had enjoyed the courtesies of the First 
Consul, and ready permission to search the archives of France for auxiliary 
materials of the " History of England from the Bevolution'' on which he 
was engaged ; the hereditary task and consolation of Whig chieftains out 
of office. ** Were I a master of the use of colours,'' said the great Whig 
statesman, " and could paint with skill, I would take the darkest to de- 
lineate the conduct of France towards Holland. It certainly has been worse 
treated by her than any other country whatever. Holland has not only 
suffered all the unavoidable evils of war ; but when peace came, to turn 
that country, in defiance of a positive treaty with her, into a depot for 
French troops, for the mere purpose, I sincerely believe, of making the 
Dutch pay the expenses of maintaining them, was an act no less despicable 
for its meanness than hateful for its atrocity." The declaration of war, we 
are told, was received by the English people with almost universal enthu- 
siasm — with bursts of cheering in public places, and but faint regret in the 
homes where domestic solicitudes temper public spirit. The reimposition of 
the income-tax, and other obnoxious imposts — bringing the revenue up 
to forty-one millions — and the prospect of personal service in the new 
army of reserve, of fifty thousand men, to be balloted for, as for the militia, 
did not damp this bellicose ardour — especially as a few tents on the Boulogne 
coast looked like the van of an army for the invasion of England. Surely 
the silence of a sad, brave heart was more becoming to the supposed exigence 
than shouts of eagerness and defiance. But alas ! so weak are the admo- 
nitions of reason and experience in the presence of popular panic or passion. 
There was one incident which powerfully contributed to inflame these 
feelings, and give to the impending war the meretricious ^lory of a crusade 
for independence and liberty. Bonaparte had made frequent complaints to 
the English Government of the attacks made upon him in our newspapers, 
and even applied for the expulsion of royalist or Jacobin refugees from 
within our shores. One of these, Jean Joseph Peltier, a royalist, com- 
menced, after the peace of Amiens^ a journal^ L'Ambigu, in which 
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he Ylrulently assailed the First Consul. Its fourth number contained 
an ode ascribed to Chenier, the republican poet, in which Napoleon Bo- 
naparte was conopared to Julius Csesar, and a Brutus invoked for the 
destroyer of his country's liberties. Bonaparte, mth that melancholy little- 
ness iM^hich always besets the tyrant, permitted himself to be greatly irritated 
by this and similar effusions, and demanded satisfaction from our Govern- 
ment Lord Hawkesbury replied, in a strain of conveniently-assumed 
respect for the liberty of the press, that in England newspapers were 
uncontrollable by any power but the law, before whose tribunals the First 
Consul might, if he pleased, implead his assailant. At renewed demands, 
the Attorney-General (Spencer Perceval), was instructed to file an infor- 
mation, and the trial came on in the court of King's Bench, before Lord 
Ellenborough and a special jury, on the 21st of February, 1803. By a 
happy choice, Peltier had selected for his counsel the able and eloquent 
Mackintosh. The speech which he delivered on the occasion is so strikingly 
indicative of the change which had come over the public mind in relation to 
Bonaparte — the vindicator of the Kevolution standing up to arraign the 
head of the Republic — as to be worth particular description. The subject 
vras inspiration in itself — in the contrast of condition between the real 
prosecutor, the master of the greatest empire which the civilized world had 
yet seen, and the defendant, a poor friendless outcast — in the obvious issue of 
the encounter. Mackintosh, with his reputation as a forensic orator yet to 
make, had skilfully constructed these materials into a set oration, and was 
warmed and encouraged in its delivery by the presence of a crowded and dis- 
tinguished audience. That English law-court he represented as the last refuge 
of his persecuted client — ^the only spot on earth on which he could confront his 
persecutor on equal terms, and feel secure from his vengeance. He offered 
up thanksgivings to the Almighty Ruler that after the wreck of everything 
in Europe venerable and precious, Englishmen were sitting there to-day, 
free and fearless, administering justice after the manner of their fathers. 
Holland, Switzerland* and the imperial towns of Germany had till lately 
participated with us in the pride and value of a free press — but Holland 
and Switzerland were now no more, and nearly fifty of the free Germanic 
cities had vanished since last summer. Every press in Europe, from Palermo 
to Hambuig, was now enslaved — "but," the orator exclaimed, forgetful 
how recently every guarantee of English liberty had been suspended on the 
will of a despotic minister, " one asylum of free discussion is still inviolate ! 
There is one little spot where man can freely exercise his reason on the 
most important concerns of society — where he can boldly publish his judg- 
ment on the acts of the proudest and most powerful of tyrants. The press 
of England is still free ! It is guarded by the free c6nstitution of our fore- 
fathers. It is guarded by the arms and hearts of Englishmen ; and I trust 
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I may Tenture to say, that if it be to fall, it "will fall only under the ruins of 
the British empire. It is an awful consideration. Every other monament 
of European liberty has perished. That ancient febric, vhich has been gra- 
daally raised by tiie wisdom and virtue of our forefathers, still stands : 
it stands, thanks be to God ! solid and entire ; but it stands alone, and it 
stands amidst ruins." The orator was unsuccessful in his immediate object; 
Peltier was condemned, but before he was called up for judgment war was 
proclaimed, and he escaped. In the meanwhile he published a report of 
his trial and of his counsel's speech, numerous copies of which found their 
way into France, and a French translation was made by the sparkling pen 
of the celebrated Madame de Stael. The afOur unquestionably did much to 
exasperate Bonaparte against England, and to excite against him the feelings 
of English and continental democrats. 

Thus the war was precipitated — it is hard to say whether more by the 
guilt of one party than the other. The English Government were impatient 
for hostility, and found its opportunities and excuses in every trifle. They 
put forward a bundle of grievances — the mission of a French agent to 
Egypt, the Italian annexation, the occupation of Switzerland and Holland, 
the partitions of Ratisbon — as a ground for war, which singly they had not 
deemed worth a remonstrance. They evaded the mediation of Rusna, 
equiTocated about and delayed the evacuation of Malta, at last positively 
refused to treat even if that envied sentry-post of the Mediterranean were 
surrendered to them, and were the actual aggressors by their letters df 
marque. It cannot be doubted that Napoleon was rather anxious to gain 
time than desirous to preserve peace — that he bent all the powers of his 
stupendous mind and all the resources of his empire to the creation of a naval 
and military power such as it would be impossible for England to resist; 
on his own principle that ** fifteen millions must give way to forty millions"* — 
that he was scooping out harbours, building ships, and planting colonies on 
every available spot, besides raising immense land forces, intending some 
day to combine soldiers and seamen in what he called his ** battle of Ao« 
tium." To irreconcilable antagonists treaties are but feeble bonds of peaoey 
in the absence of an international public opinion competent to understand 
and enforce them. To that opinion Bonaparte professed his willingness to 
appeal. " Woe to those who do not respect treaties !" he exclaimed to the 
English ambassador — '' they will be responsible to all Europe." All Europe 
and posterity have cause to reprobate, even to execration, the names of 
William Pitt and Napoleon Bonaparte, as the representatives of the mntnal 

• The population of Great Britain, at the census of 1800, was 10,942,000; that of 
Ireland aboat four and a half millions. The population of France at the same 
period was about twenty-fire millions. 
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iiAtreds that Implied tixe nations again to war, shoutiDg the exchanged 
watfibword^ ^liberty" and ^ Qlorj." 

LeaTing the operationB of the belligerents to be recounted when necessary 
to the understanding of a political situation, we must turn aside to the 
ccmtemplatjon of a truly tragic affair* Emmett and Bussell were two 
IzishmMi, singularly unlike in age and social position, but both inflamed 
whh aa enihusiastio desire for the emancipation of Ireland from what they 
deemed the oppressiTe yoke of England. Bobert Emmett was the son of 
tibe Tice-regal physician, and brother to one of the banished leaders of the 
inaurrcctioa of "OS. Hi9 father's death had put him in possession of two or 
three thousand pounds, which he devoted to the propagation of his ardent 
vepublieanism. Thomas Bussell was an old half-pay officer, who had fought 
at Bunker's Hill, in the War of Independence, and whom polemical, and 
particularly Apocalyptic studies, as a Presbyterian preacher at Belfast^ 
bad combined with political enthusiasm to fanaticise. Emmett was at the 
head of a central committee in Dublin, which resolved upon an attack on 
the castle^ Uft which the 23rd of July [1803]— eve of the festival of St 
James, when great numbers of peasantry would be in the city — was fixed. 
By the nnusual thoroughness of the conspirators, their plans were kept 
from the Government, or, at least, more than the knowledge of their inten- 
tion ; which caused two bills, one for trying rebels by martial law, another 
for suspending the Habeas Corpus Act, to be passed in one sitting of the two 
Houses, and sent to Ireland. On the appointed day, at the firing of a 
fi^nalnrocket, Emmett issued forth into the crowded streets. But the sight 
of two or tiuree savage murders committed by the half-drunken mob, and 
their tipsy indisposition to march on the castle, dissipated in a moment the 
patriotic delusion of the brave and high-minded Emmett. He fled to the 
Viekkyw mountains, but finding no hiding place or asylum, was obliged to 
telum to Dublin, whither he was tracked by the police. Bussell had as 
totally iSuled in his attempt at a rising in the North, and, coming to Dublin, 
was also apprehended. They, and several others, suffered death for treason 
— -Emmett's fate rendered the more tragic by the circumstance of his 
betrothment to Gurran's daughter, and by the high qualities of mind and 
heart his well-known speech exhilHted ; a fate which has called down the 
tribnta of a poetic eloge from Moore. He was a Protestant, and it was a 
Protestant sjarit by which his enterprise was inspired ; which would have 
•eeured its failure whatever the abilities of its leaders or the aid of French 
allies. It seems a dishonour to the memory of Emmett and Bussell here to 
say, tfiat at the beginning of the year one Colonel Despard had engaged 
8one thirty mechanics, soldiers, and labourers, in L(mdon, in a conspiracy 
agabiat the King and Government, inspired by a crasy sense of personal 
iojuries} which insane plot, notwithstanding the merciful appeal of th* 
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jary, and the gallant testimony of Lord Nelson, cost Despard and half-a- 
dozen of his associates their lives : the most popular and paternal of Kings, 
the strongest of Governments, could not afford to be merciful to an offence 
the most open to clemency. 

The review of the year closes with more tidings of victory and subjuga- 
tion from the East Tippoo was not the last, though the greatest, of the 
enemies to the English in India. A French adventurer, one M. Perron — 
a subaltern in the armada despatched by Louis the Fourteenth to wrest 
Lidia from the hands of Warren Hastings and his masters — ^had risen by 
his military skill to the headship of the Mahratta confederacy. He had 
organized a body of sixteen thousand infantry on the European model, and 
a formidable train of artillery, beside collecting those vast numbers of horse 
and foot which seem to rise like clouds of dust from the plains of Hindostan. 
Against these were directed a large British and native army, of which 
Major-General Wellesley was the commander ; and which, in the victories 
of Assaye, Delhi, and Laswarree, utterly overthrew the Frenchman and his 
followers. Four battles were fought, and eight fortresses taken, in a few 
months. The result was the acquisition of the Mahratta territory between 
the Juma and the Ganges, the whole of Cuttack in Orissa, and the richest 
portions of Bundelcund and Guzerat; securing to us the navigation of the 
immense coast stretching from the mouth of the Ganges to the Indus. We 
may anticipate the course of events to add, that, in less than two years 
later, another Mahratta war broke out. Holkar had risen, upon the ruin 
of his fellow-princes, to an eminence of power which excited the suspicion 
and jealousy of our authorities. A treaty of alliance was proposed to him> 
as a test of his intentions, and it being refused, his forces and forts were 
cannonaded into submission ; and when he induced the Rajah of Bhurtpoor 
to assist him, the rajah was reduced to whatever terms might be conceded 
him. Holkar was driven beyond the Hyphasis — known to all readers of 
ancient history as the boundary of Alexander's march from his Persian 
capital. But for the recall of the Wellesleys, new and yet larger annexations 
would have followed. As it was, the aged and infirm Marquis of Comwallis 
arrived in India only in time to die, and a moderate policy was enforced by the 
Calcutta civilians upon the soldiers, who then, as now, chafed under their 
dictation. It was time, indeed, that the career of aggression and aggran- 
disement pursued since the days of Clive should rest. Occasions of quarrel 
were continually arising, and every one was made available for the extension 
of an empire surely sufficient to compensate our ambition for that which 
Napoleon was building up in Europe. With scarcely a remonstrance at 
home, we aggrandised ourselves at the expense of semi-barbarous tribes, 
and invoked against Napoleon the names of patriotism, liberty, and justice, 
for his analogous enterprises in more civiliiied regions. So varying are the 
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Standards of political morality — (reminding one, Mr. Fox humorously re- 
marked, of the lady who had been to the East, and who, accused of ** indis- 
cretions," replied, "No, on my honour! never — on this side the Cape") — 
and so hollow the pretences on which war is made when the garlanded 
figure of Victory beckons from beyond its scenes of desolation. 



CHAPTER IV. 

TAILT7&X or THX ASDZNOTON ADM2NI8TBATION— BESUMPTION OF POWZS BT MS. PITT— THK 
CATHOLIC QI7XBTI0N— 'SXATH OF MB. PITT-*" ALL THX TALENTS*' IN OFFIOB. 

We must hasten on, for events are fast thickening around us ; and we 
must suffer the " plumed troop " of war to pass from field to field unnoticed 
while we dwell upon the nearer scenes of political and personal change. 
The first of these is the break-down of the Addington Administration. The 
nation felt that, whilst straining every nerve in the new conflict — with taxes 
rising to eighty millions a year — with 300,000 soldiers, and as many more 
extemporized warriors, armed for an apprehended exigence — while five hun- 
dred ships floated beneath her flag upon the seas — while an immense army 
was only waiting a favourable wind to descend upon her southern coasts ; and 
the fortification of her capital, which, like Sparta, had not seen for centuries 
the smoke of an enemy's camp, was being seriously debated — the country 
felt, that under circumstances thus awful and unprecedented, the indecision 
of her rulers must not be suflered to distract her councils and enfeeble her 
energies. All eyes turned instinctively to the great statesman, who sat, 
like a sullen Achilles, beside but not upon the seat of power. Even the 
King, whose antipathy to the Catholics was exceeded by his fear ot 
Bonaparte, began to regret a minister whose name was a bulwark to his 
throne. Nor was Pitt himself unwilling to return to power. The 
mediocrity he had elevated, but could not ennoble, had ventured of late 
to disregard his directions, and even to retort his chidings. Of feebleness 
he was even more intolerant than of opposition ; and when on the 15th 
of March, 1804, he severely censured, in a long and elaborate speech, the 
inefficient conditio;! and conduct of the navy, though the formal motion for 
official returns with which he concluded was defeated by a majority of 
seventy, it was universally felt that he was about to resume his former 
power and position. The circumstance of his being supported by Fox and 
Sheridan, with the known anxiety of Lord Grenville for the conjunction 
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of the two great statennea, led to the expectation of a ooalition ministry. 
In a month Addington's majority had dwindled to thirty-fiye ; and it 
was publicly annonnoed that a change of ministry was only delayed by the 
illness of the King, whose sanity was again interrupted. In a few daya 
his Majesty reappeared in public ; but with his Teason his obstinacy had 
also returned, and he refused the admission of Fox into the cabinet To 
this Pitt had probably no great objection, wisely preferring to rule alone or 
not at all; but Grenville and Windham stood aloof. Dundas, as Lord 
Melville, attended his former chief; and Addington himself took the title 
of Lord Sidmouth and a seat in the cabinet shortly afterwards : Eldon had 
already begun to regard the Chancellor's seals as a private and prescriptive 
possession. 

What then had become of the Catholic question P It had shared the fate 
of nearly all the questions that ever served a politician for a temporary 
purpose. It was quietly laid aside till the death of the King might permit 
its discussion to the minister. In vain his rival tannted him with forget- 
fulness of his pledge — he was content to reply that on the first opportunity 
for debating the subject in the next session, it should receive his advocacy, 
or be appeased with reasons for its posQ>onement. The four millions of 
Irish Catholics, justly impatient of exclusion from parliament and some 
thirty-five public offices, and their English sympathixen, were bidden 
to wait the convenience of parties ; or to hope from the accession of a 
monarch whom no one suspected of possessing a confidence, or of the 
e£frontery to oppose the obligations of a pageant oath to the principles and 
policy of a party vrith which he had identified himself in the irresponsibility 
of his heirship. Prince Harry, the roystering companion of Falstaff, would 
turn out, it was confidently promised, the wise Henry the Fifth. So when the 
Catholics entrusted a petition to Fox in the session of 1805, his taunting 
allusion to the minister who had dashed the cup of possession from the lipa 
of expectancy, could only provoke from Mr. Pitt an animated but ambi* 
guous reply, a plea of delicate circumstances, and a further promise on the 
opportunities of another session. 

But on him that session did not dawn, or only dawned upon him as a 
dying man. The dissolution of a frame worn out by hard work and fast 
living, was accelerated by the harassing defence-of his old friend and col- 
league, Henry Dundas, whom he had elevated to the peerage as Lord 
Melville, and appointed First Lord of the Admiralty. For twenty years he 
had held the highly responsible office of Treasurer of the Navy, and rumour 
had for some time past impeached his integrity. A commission was ap« 
pointed '* to examine on oath, and to inquire into the abuses of the naval 
department" The tenth report of that commission furnished ample 
iMterials for an attack upon him by his politieal opponents^ and demanded 
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the serious investigatioa of the friends of pablic morality. The subject 
was accordingly brought before the House of Commons, on the 8th of April, 
1805, by Mr. Whitbread, in a speech remarkable for yehemence, eyen in 
those days of partisan bitterness. He concluded by a series of motions, 
reciting the yarious resolutions and enactments of the House forbidding 
the Treasurers of the Army and Nayy to profit by the passage of public 
money through their hands ; and affirming that Lord Melyille had per* 
mitted his priyate and official secretary to use large sums of money for his 
lordships priyate purposes. Beside the Whigs, the Addingtonians, and 
a party of about forty, stigmatized as " the saints," joined in the attack* 
Lord Henry Petty, George Canning, and William Huskisson — a group 
of young celebrities who must presently be introduced to the reader — also 
seryed their respectiye parties in assault or defence. Pitt opposed the reso- 
lutions with an the warmth of friendship and the indignation of conscious 
disinterestedness. But the force of eyidence, or the coalition of parties, was 
too strong to be oyercome. The House committed the rare impartiality 
of diyiding equally — two hundred and sixteen on either side — and Mr; 
Abbott, who had succeeded Addington as Speaker, gaye his casting yote for 
the resolutions. The next day Lord MeWille resigned, and Mr. Pitt was 
compelled to adyise the King to erase his name from the list of Priyy 
Councillors, which was of course done. Violent debates followed. Whit- 
bread and others were ordered to impeach Lord Melyille for his malver- 
sations, as high crimes and misdemeanours, at the bar of the House of 
Lords ; and a bill passed to preyent the defeat of justice by the prorogation 
or dissolution of Parliament. The Houses, howeyer, were prorogued, and 
there the proceedings rested for the present. 

Pitt — his health further broken by these labours, and his spirit wounded 
but not humbled by this unusual reyerse — fled to the country for repose and 
restoration. But the ubiquitous perplexities and carking cares of office 
followed him. He could find no inyigoration in the air that was heavy 
with tidings of Austerlitz and Trafalgar. The former victory had laid 
Austria once more prostrate before Napoleon — the latter was dearly pur- 
chased with the life of Nelson, the Napoleon of the seas. Darkness stretched 
to the horizon, and disasters crowded to the bedside^of the dying statesman. 
The die on which he had staked his reputation and his power had failed. 
He perceived that he had sold himself for nought. The object for which he 
had armed the nations, and laden his country with a hopeless burden, was 
last receding into an impossibility. Patriotism, or the self-delusion of it, it 
is said, wrung from him the exclamation, "O Heaven, save my country!*' 
He returned to London in time for the re-opening of Parliament, but was 
finable to attend it — ^he lay adying in his house at Putney; and on the 23rd 
of January, 1806, he expired, in the forty-seventh year of his age : he was 
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not thirty vhen first appointed Prime Minister. On the 27th it was moved 
in the Commons, " that a humble address be presented to his Majesty, 
that he would be graciously pleased to direct that the remains of the late 
Bight Hon. William Pitt be interred at the public expense, and that a 
monument be erected to his memory in the collegiate church of St. Peter's^ 
Westminster, with an inscription expressive of the irreparable loss the 
nation has sustained by the death of so excellent a statesman." To the 
astonishment and disgust of his friends, that on so solemn an occasion the 
animosities of political life should be remembered, Fox and the Opposition, 
and even Windham, resisted the motion by speech and vote. It would have 
been far more amiable, no doubt, to have forgotten all but the lofty abilities 
and bearing of the departed — to have evaded every allusion but that 
of regret to the fierceness of political difierences — but sterner duty de- 
manded the refusal of monuments and eulogistic inscriptions to the recreant 
politician, the despot at home, and the champion of despotism abroad. The 
speeches delivered by Fox and Windham are the strongest warning that can 
be read to those statesmen who hope to gild over a disastrous policy by 
shining talents and a lofty personal carriage. The opponent and the colleague 
could not both be mistaken in their estimate of the man's character. His 
epitaph remains as they pronounced it. The cooler reflections of another 
generation have substantially confirmed the warm, passionate, but saga- 
cious judgment of contemporaries kindred in mind and favoured with 
constant opportunities of observation. " One of the greatest states- 
men, but the worst of ministers," is an apparently paradoxical but not an 
unfair decision on his claims to public honour. His brilliant abilities 
were prostituted to the service of a pride as pernicious to the interests of 
England and the human race as was the ambition or self-will of Napo- 
leon. His eloquence was used, with only one exception, in defending 
or disguising despotism at home and abroad — indeed, he was never 
80 eloquent as when about to introduce some new instrument of oppression, 
or stimulating to renewed conflicts. " Demosthenes," said his more 
Demosthenic opponent, without that irony which sometimes played on his 
good-natured features — " Demosthenes might have listened to him with 
delight, and perhaps with envy ; but for myself I always tremble when he 
is most eloquent." His love of power engaged him in a conflict which his 
intellectual egotism first underrated, and then forbade him to abandon. 
His personal incorruptibleness did not prevent him from corrupting with a 
lavish hand, when corruption would serve his purposes ; sixty-one peers did 
he create during his administration, and their degree of devotion to his 
arbitrariness may be judged from the infamous sentiment of one of his 
bishops (Horsley), that the people had nothing to do with the laws but to 
obey them. With all this it was imposBible not to admire his scornful 
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iodifference to the titles and wealth for which a contemptible herd were 
continually boring him ; nor should it be forgotten that of the immense 
sums which passed through his hands, not a penny ever reached his pocket 
— a virtue, in that venal age, to extort praise from his rivals ; but as to his 
contentment with poverty, it must be remembered that he was quite without 
objection to debt. Without wife or child, he contrived to die owing 
£40,000 to tradesmen. When his body had been interred in Westminster 
Abbey, it was felt absolutely necessary to discharge these bequests. His 
best friend — better not mentioned till in connexion with the work that 
has given him immortality — proposed to do this by a subscription ; and 
drove from house to house to raise five hundred pounds from each of 
some sixty whom the dead and buried statesman had enriched. Save some 
rich city men, one only, — and he the thrifty, hardworking barrister, 
Spencer Perceval, — had the honour to save the demigod's name from the 
odium of a public debtor. And worse — a number of these noble and right 
honourable gentlemen who had clubbed £12,000 to relieve him when out 
of office, now claimed the repayment of their advances among his debts, and 
proposed to add them to the amount to be asked from parliament ; but they 
had not the efirontery to move for more than the forty thousand pounds^ 
which were voted unanimously. Even this exhibition of baseness was sur- 
passed. The house in which the breathless body lay, was instantly deserted 
by friends and even attendants ; — a gentleman going in found only a kitchen 
menial ! We must repeat the hacknied, but never more appropriate lament^ 
" Sic transit glosia mundi ! *' 

** But yesterday the word of Ceesar might 
Have stood against the world : now lies he there, 
And none so poor to do him reverence." 

The first and inevitable result of Pitt's death was the destruction of his 
cabinet. Their retention of office in the face of the array of talent on the 
old opposition benches, and against the jealousy entertained of them by the 
Sidmouth clique, was quite impossible. The King assured Lord Hawkes- 
bury of the royal support if he would attempt to reconstruct the ministry, 
but the honour was wisely declined. The favourite Sidmouth was next con- 
sulted ; but he had been cured of the vanity of supposing he could rule 
alone. The Marquis of Wellesley had just arrived from India, and looked 
a likely premier; but he, too, begged to be excused. Grenville was at length 
sent for, as only less humiliating than a direct application to Fox, to whom 
the King's antipathy was inveterate. It was known that Lord Grenville 
and Mr. Windham were anxious to unite with Fox, Erskine, Sheridan, and 
Grey, in a ministry that had been designated by anticipation, " All the 
talents." Lord Grenville at once admitted this to the King, and obtained 
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his consent to coalesce with the hated Whigs. Fox, not wishing, perhaps, 
to come in frequent contact with the royal presence, or fixing on the restora- 
tion of peace as his own special work as well as that of his ministry, hand- 
somely waived his right to the Premiership, and took the post of Foreign 
Secretary. Lord Grenyille was, therefore. First Lord of the Treasury. 
Windham was Colonial, and Earl Spencer Home Secretary. Erskine suc- 
ceeded his old antagonist, Eldon, as Lord Chancellor. Mr. Grey, as Lord 
Howick, was First Lord of the Admiralty. Lord Henry Petty, though only 
twenty-six years of age, was Chancellor of the Exchequer. Sheridan was 
rewarded for his hrilliant hut rather unsteady serrices with the place of 
Treasurer to the Navy. Pigott and Romilly were respectiTely Attorney and 
Solicitor General. The Bedfords were, of course, to be provided for, and 
got the goyemment of Lreland. Lord Sidmouth had to be made room for, 
if only as a court farourite, so was appointed Lord Privy SeaL His friend 
EUenborough, for the same reason, was made Chief Justice, with a seat in 
the cabinet — ^whlch inauspicious combination of judicial and political func- 
tions, the Whig memben of this motley ministry had to defend rather 
against their distinctive .principles. Men of such great and varied 
abilities were never before united in office; but their differences were. so 
radical and numerous as to render their long-continued harmony impossible. 
They represented three distinct parties. Fox and his friends were 
pledged 4>y a public life-time to parliamentary reform. Catholic emancipa- 
tion, the reduction of taxation, the abolition of the slave trade, and the 
restoration of peace. Grenville and Windham were the spokesmen of those 
aristocratic Whigs with whom the vigorous conduct and gainful conclusion of 
the war were then primary considerations. Sidmouth and EUenborough had 
already gained the bad distinction of invincible repugnance to every mea- 
sure of political or social amelioration. This unfortunate misalliance aug- 
mented what may be called the natural difficulties of the new ministry — 
that decline of popularity which is almost sure to follow the disappointments 
inevitably inflicted by the transference from opposition to office — and a war 
impossible to terminate in a moment, though protested against from its 
commencement. The head of gold, with breast of silver, and arms of brass, 
resting on feet of mingled iron and clay, soon shared the fate of all such 
heterogeneities — and would have done, even had not that golden head been 
stricken off by the hand of Death. 



CHAPTER V. 

yiOnUMI Of THE BXSUKZD 'WA& — FOX'S VAKNXffT BUT DTEFFICTUiLL TAlCmO XnOKTS — HBI 

DEATH — ABOLITION OF THB SLATB-TRAOB. 

It is now necessary to describe, as rapidly as is oonnstent with deamest, 
the prosecution of the war in which England and France had re-engaged. 
The hostile operations of the former commenced in the detention or captnxe 
of two hundred French and Dutch vessels ; which Bonaparte retaliated by 
declaring ten thousand or more English trayellers, then in his dominions^ 
prisoners of war, on the pretext that many of them were in the militia. 
The Dutch army of occupation was marched upon Holland, to the instant 
affiright of its then ^Viceroy, the Duke of Cambridge. Loans and contribu- 
tions were levied on the Hanse Towns, and the Elbe and Weser, the 
approaches to Hamburg and Bremen, closed to British commerce ; which 
our vessels returned by blockading the mouths of those rivers. Naples was 
invaded, on the ground of its friendship with England, and the importance 
of its ports. Spain, not being in the actual possession of the French, was not 
included in the declaration of war; but a fleet being known to he pre- 
paring in Ferrol for French service, an English force was sent to watdi it» 
and four treasure-ships captured — a piece of sharp practice which excited 
severe remarks in Parliament. In April, 1805, the CSzar Alexander and 
Gustavus of Sweden were induced to form a close alliance with England ; and 
Francis of Austria, for some time hesitant, was thrown into the coalition in 
the following August, by the annexation of Genoa to France. Instantly, "the 
army of England" — as the hundred and fifty thousand men encamped along^ 
the Boulogne coast were termed — struck its tents, and marched, with the 
rapidity which anticipates and secures success, on the gathering forces of 
Austria. The Electors of Bavaria, Baden, and Wurtemburg, sided with 
the invaders. Prussia persisted in vacillating, temporizing neutrality. 
Notorious incapacity presided over the Austrian armies in the person of 
General Mack, and either cowardice or treachery prevailed among his sub- 
ordinates. Driven across the Danube by Ney, one of Napoleon's best 
generals, whole brigades surrendered without a shot ; and at length, feailj 
enclosed within the heights of Ulm, Mack marched out his troops, on about 
the twelfth day after Napoleon had crossed the Rhine, only to deposit their 
arms and standards at the feet of an aide-de-camp. Bonaparte was once more 
on the undefended road to Vienna. The Emperor and court fled as he 
approached, and abandoned the ancient Sohonbmnn to his use, bendfs 
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mimeiise qaantitiei of military storesi of which their own allies were much 
in want In Morayia Francis raised another army, and, in conjunction 
with the Russians, who had then arriyed under the personal command of their 
Czar, again hazarded his empire on the hattle-field of Austerlitz [Dec 2nd]. 
Hard-fought and long undedded, the day ended in one of Napoleon's most 
celebrated yictories. The Russians retreated in unbroken masses, under 
coTer of Cossack clouds, within the natural entrenchments of their icy 
clime ; but the broken-spirited Francis opened negotiations which termi- 
nated in the treaty of Presburg [signed Dec 2Qth]. By this humiliating 
treaty — a signal instance of retribution — Austria lost all she had gained by 
that of Campoformio. Venice, and her territories — still worse, Trieste, 
Austria's only seaport — were giyen up to France, besides the payment 
of a hundred and forty millions of francs. To her own constituent 
states — BaTaria and Wurtemburg — Austria was obliged to concede 
the rank of kingdoms, and to Baden of a grand duchy, to which 
their new master had raised them, in his affectation of king-making; 
besides the Tyrol, the bishopric of Fassau, and other territories. The 
throne of the Qesars, thus deprived of its oldest girdle fortresses, and 
cinctured instead with a complete belt of states subject to its modem riTal, 
its humbled occupant was reduced formally to renounce the long-cherished 
title of Elective Emperor of Germany — ^the empire itself dividing into 
Austria and the Confederation of the Rhine ; the latter constituted of twelve 
or fourteen states, with Napoleon for its ** Protector." While Napoleon 
was thus shattering one arm of the formidable coalition raised against him, 
its other arm, England and Sweden, had done nothing by land. Some six 
thousand English soldiers were sent — three months after Napoleon had 
marched for the Rhine ! — to join twelve thousand Swedes, and as many 
Russians. This army, comparatively inconsiderable as it was, might have 
recovered Hanover and threatened Holland, thereby compelling Napoleon 
to divide his grand Germanic army, and seriously lessening his chances of 
success on the Danube. But one month was spent in trying to coax the 
court of Berlin into Antigallican decision — ^another in pacifying the impul- 
sive Swede, who had grown restive at the delay, and quarrelled with Frede- 
rick of Prussia — and by the time Hanover was reached, Napoleon was 
returning in triumph to Paris. Nelson spent the summer in chasing the 
French admiral across the Atlantic and back, unable to engage him in fight> 
till he had cooped him, with his Spanish allies, into ** Trafalgar's bay," where 
that tremendous encounter took place [October 21st] which consummated 
our naval triumphs, culminated the popularity of a peculiarly national hero, 
and excited mingled emotions of unparalleled intensity in the public mind 
^-emotions which still stir in the heart of every Englishman, however 
i indifferent to patriotism or enamoured of peace. 
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Such was the balanced fortune of the war — similar to that sort of dead 
lock which brought about the armistice of Amiens ; both parties victoriousy 
but on different fields — when the death of Pitt bequeathed it to a successor 
who had all along censured its conduct as feeble, as well as protested 
against its commencement as unnecessary. Fox set himself at once to the 
noble but difficult task of pacification. He reckoned much on his personal 
influence with Napoleon and Talleyrand, and addressed to them such 
sentiments as were irresistible to his own philanthropic mind. But 
Napoleon was rapidly encrusting his great soul with selfishness, by in- 
dulging the lust of power even to the commission of atrocious cruelties; 
and Talleyrand was only too willing to correspond with one whose hu- 
manity might be imposed upon to the cost of his nation's interests. Napo- 
leon — now Emperor of France and King of Italy — indeed had utterly lost 
that sympathy which he largely excited in England while identified, though 
only in name, with republicanism. His murder of the Due d'Enghien — 
for that inhuman transaction cannot be more lightly designated — the 
mysterious deaths in the Temple prison (now succeeding to the horrible 
notoriety of the Bastile), of the brave General Pichegru and Captain 
Wright, the execution of the intrepid royalist Georges, and the banish- 
ment of the noble, Cato-like Moreau — these crimes, by which he cleared 
his way to the imperial dignity and absolute sovereignty, inflamed 
against him the moral sense of all parties and of all countries. Fox felt it 
a solemn obligation not to enlarge — even to procure peace — the dominions 
of an insatiable ambition and an unmitigated despotism. He sanctioned 
the measures of his colleagues for improving the military service and recruit- 
ing the finances; and betrayed not the slightest symptoms of fear while, in 
the true spirit of a peace-maker, he put up with a repetition of diplo- 
matic tricks, any one of which would have justified, according to usage- 
the instant rupture of negotiation. He repelled the temptation ofiered 
to the cupidity of a commercial nation in the proposal to exchange the 
Free Hanseatic Towns for Hanover ; he would be no party to indemnifi- 
cation from the spoils of states with which he had waged no war. He 
kindled into indignation at the murder of Palm — a German bookseller, 
shot by a. French court-martial, for the publication of papers ofiensive to 
the tyrant — and dictated sterner instructions to the British envoy, in treat- 
ing with an enemy that seemed changing into a monster. 

But a nearer enemy, and one that would admit of no negotiation, was 
about to strike the gifted and generous statesman. Death had carried off 
Burke and Pitt, and would now complete the great triumvirate. On the 
Idth of September — while the country was rejoicing over the battle of 
Maida, at which a handful of British troops first crossed bayonets with a 
French army, and pre-dated their successes in Spain — as the Tower gum 
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v/ete aonouncing the capture of Buenos Ayres by an adventurous band- 
Fox died at Chiswick House, in the fifty-eighth year of his age. Parliament 
was not sitting, but his admiring colleagues laid him in Westminster Abbey, 
beside the monument to Chatham, and within a few feet of Chatham's sod, 
who had so lately gone before. There they lay, side by side, peaceful at last 
as sleeping infants ; and uttering to the world, in their involuntary union, a 
more eloquent homily on the mutations of humanity than had ever flowed 
from even their most eloquent lips. " Poor Fox dead ! I am more aflected 
by it than I thought I should be,** was the remark of one, and, doubtless, 
the sentiment of most. Unlike his great antagonist. Fox was even more 
loved than admired. The affection of his followers exceeded their trust in 
his abilities, and survived the rupture of long-established friendships. ** He 
is a man born to be loved,'' was the magnificent eulogy of Burke, after he 
had repudiated his principles and renounced his company. As in his 
eloquence he united, in the highest degree, declamation and argument — 
making the latter glow and coruscate with the fervor and brilliance of the 
former ; and the two inseparable as the heat and sparkle of molten metal — 
so in his character he combined force and grandeur of intellect with the 
warmth and humour of a generous heart ; the wisdom and dignity of the 
philosophic statesman with the simplicity and playfulness of a child. He 
scorned only dissimulation, and resented nothing but the oppression of the 
helpless. He espoused every interest of humanity — personal and political, 
civil and religious, at home and abroad — and came at length to be known 
throughout the wide world as the disinterested champion of the wronged, 
degraded, and suffering. He pleaded for peace, in the name of the peoples, 
when rulers were bent on war ; nor did he cease to plead when the peoples 
were frenzied with a craven or a vain-glorious courage. He demanded 
popular representation, denounced religious disabilities, and defended trial 
by jury, through that dismal period when such fidelity to liberty incurred 
the anger of a king, and involved hopeless exclusion from the dignities 
to which he was entitled by Nature and accredited by his country. He 
declared for the abolition of the slave-trade at its first suggestion, and 
effected it when its chosen apostle distrusted his earnestness. Thus he 
approached the ideal of a statesman — as John Foster has finely shown — ^but, 
alas ! the more to humiliate and distress us by his public errors and personal 
vices. On the latter, it is not needful here to dwell — unhappily, they are as 
notorious as his better reputation is spacious and enduring. But the former 
must be particularized, as their results will be hereafter seen. They were, 
his coalition with Lord North, whose policy he had long and justly 
opposed — his urging the right of the Prince of Wales to the Kegency — ^and 
his silence on the Catholic question on taking office in 1806. These all 
sprang out of subordinating principle, though sincerely and earnestly held, to 
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personal ambition and party interests — a failing inherited and enlarged upon 
by his political descendants, ^rithoat the veiling splendoor of his genius or 
the apology of his period and position. He was one, take him all in all, of 
whom his party may justly be proud, and to whom his country has reason 
to be for ever admiring and grateful — grateful for great services rendered, 
greater evils resisted, and illustrious example bequeathed. 

The crowning glory of Fox's life, and the single but sufficient achiev- 
ment of bis Ministry, was the abolition of the accursed slave trade. For 
twenty years it had been kept before Parliament and the country by the 
devoted and brilliant labours of William Wilberforce, and had received the 
advocacy, more or less earnest, of nearly every man of eminence in those 
limes of political greatness. Burke, Fox, Pitt, Erskine, Windham, Sheridan, 
Grey, Grenville, Canning — all lent it the splendour and the support of their 
abilities. It is«4ifficult to decide to whom belongs the honour of first awak- 
ening to the atrocity and attempting the extinction of a traffic which we 
can scarcely realize as once an ordinary and respectable avocation. There 
seems to have been, as on several other occasions in the moral history of 
our race — the pregnant hint of a great, undiscovered spiritual law — a sort 
of simultaneous influence exerted on a number of Independent minds, stimu* 
lating them to action while unconscious of sympathy, and presently attract- 
ing them from their isolation by a mutual affinity. While Granville Sharpe 
was testing the reality of the freedom conferred by contact with English 
soil, Mr. Ramsay was observing with horror the sufferings of negroes 
debarked under his eyes in the West Indian islands. A year or two 
later, Thomas Clarkson was writing his celebrated essay on " The Slave 
Trade." Mr. Wilberforce was then a young man of singular position and 
promise. Entering Parliament for Hull on attaining his majority in 1780, 
by virtue of his family property in the vicinity, he had been chosen for the 
great county of York for the eloquence with which he opposed the un- 
popular Coalition Ministry. The intimate associate of Pitt, and all the 
choice spirits, the fair and fashionable, of the period — possessed of pleasing 
manners and large property— endowed with every element, in short, of 
political success — he astonished the world by a sudden avowal of what are 
called Evangelical sentiments, which were just then rising into influence 
among the clergy, and creating a new element in society. In his public cha- 
racter his religion put forth some of its noblest manifestations. It diverted 
him from the pursuit of personal distinction — the vanity of intellect, "the last 
ipfirmity of noble minds" — to the solemn consecration of himself to the ser- 
vice of duty. He seems to have cast about him for an object specially 
worthy of his regenerated powers. Nor was he long in finding it. The 
hnmane horror he had felt as a schoolboy at the suflerings of bartered 
human beings, revived in full force when the subject was put before the man 
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as demanding more than his compassion. He considered his position, his 
powers, and the proportion they hore to the work to which he was invited ; 
and after that serious deliberation which gives strength to earnestness, he 
accepted the arduous service. Not that at first sight its difficulties appeared. 
The Abolitionists sanguinely expected that the indignation which their first 
appeals had kindled in the public mind would be instantly reflected in the 
senate ; and that a session or two would annihilate an iniquity which no one 
would dare to defend. More practised eyes discerned symptoms of oppo- 
sition, which, when pointed out, rather disturbed than dispelled the pleasing 
hope. Wilberforce changed, however, his resolution of at once bringing 
the subject before Parliament — to the disappointment of his friends in the 
country, who had sent up some thirty petitions — and induced Pitt to " issue 
a summons to the Privy Council, to examine, as a board of trade, the state 
of our commercial relations with Africa." A severe attack of sickness 
well-nigh cut short his honourable labours ; and extorted a promise from Pitt, 
as to a dying friend, that he would appropriate to himself the work thus sud- 
denly relinquished. Mr. Pitt, accordingly, communicated with the London 
Committee, and on the 22nd of April, 1788, moved a resolution pledging the 
House to a consideration of the slave-trade early in the following session, from 
which the representatives of slave-trading Liverpool alone dissented. One or 
two of his friends went on board a slave-ship then lying in the Thames ! 
— a presence more difficult to realize to-day than a Banish pirate or a 
Boman galley — and came back with such a harrowing description of its nar- 
row space compared with its destined cargo, that a bill was forthwith intro- 
duced, and carried within a few weeks, limitingtithe number of slaves to the 
number of tons burthen. The next year Wilberforce fairly got the subject 
before the House, and established his identification with it in the public 
mind. In a memorable speech of three hours and a half he addressed him- 
self to the reason and feeling of his audience, with a force and pathos whiclt 
many living can remember as peculiar to his oratory — disarming the hos- 
tility of particular interests by charging on the nation the slave-trade as a 
" national iniquity ;" describing the slave-ship as " so much misery crowded 
into so little room, where the aggregate of sufiering must be multiplied by 
every individual tale of woe;" disproving the alleged comforts of its 
miserable prisoners by an appeal to Death, as that " last witness, whose 
infallible testimony to their unutterable wrongs can neither be purchased 
nor repelled." The opposition had so far gained strength as to defer the 
decision of the House upon the condemnatory resolutions then presented^ 
till counsel had been heard and witnesses examined at the bar — which 
reasonable proposal served to protract the discussion till the close of the 
session. It was resumed in the next, and a motion carried for conducting 
the examination by a special committee. A general election intervened 
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between that and the session of 1791| and the French Revolution was 
filling the nation with tumultuous emotions. The opponents of all change 
openly extended their conservatism to the commerce they had before 
sustained only by indifference. The pigmies of the House made war upon 
its Titans from before and behind the Government benches : and inflicted 
on them defeat, by a hundred and sixty-three to sixty-eight. The country 
was appealed to by the discouraged Abolitionists. Agitation was organized, 
and petitions everywhere got up. But accounts arrived that the Girondists 
had proclaimed themselves the friends of the black as well as of the white 
man, and that the negroes of St. Domingo had emancipated themselves 
by insurrection. The " good " King took alarm, and propelled it down- 
wards. To excite ** pity for poor Africans" was declared, justly enough, to 
be too much like arguing for '* the rights of man," to be sanctioned by any 
loyal citizen — religion, property, and order, were more concerned in 
resisting Jacobinism than in suppressing the slave-trade. Pitt counselled 
postponement — the bishops and clergy hung back — and the hearty strength 
of the Abolitionist cause was, quite naturally, displaying its democratic 
sympathies. But Wilberforce would consent to no delay. His motion 
for immediate abolition, though supported with unsurpassed eloquence by 
Fox and Pitt, was defeated ; and he was obliged to consent to another, for 
gradual abolition, which was carried in the Commons, with an amendment 
changing the period of abolition from 1800 to 1796, but thrown over 
by the Lords. To support his friends in that House, Wilberforce moved 
in the Commons, early in 1793, for a further consideration of the subject ; 
but losing his motion by a majority of eight, the Lords dallied with witnesses 
through the whole session. In 1794 he carried in the Commons a bill to 
suppress the foreign trade — that is, the employment of British ships in con- 
veying slaves to other than our own settlements. Through the next five 
years he was regularly beaten, by small majorities. The three following 
years he spent in privately urging the Addington Ministry to attempt a 
convention with the continental governments for the suppression of the 
trade, which the French ambassador, during the brief peace, assured him 
Bonaparte was willing to accomplish. Pitt returned to office with a reso- 
lution to atone for the comparative lukewarmness of his support during his 
last half-dozen years of power ; and the result was seen in a majority of one 
hundred and twenty-four to forty-nine for immediate abolition [May 30th, 
1804]. But the Lords were still obstructive, and the bill was " hung 
up" till next session. As that approached, Pitt begged for the 
deferment of this, as one of the questions that might divide his 
now dwindling majorities. Wilberforce, as usual, conscientiously re- 
fused, and suffered an utterly unexpected and dispiriting defeat. Fox 
espoused the cause with all the warmth of his heart when he took office, and 
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engaged to silence the Prince of Wales, at least, of " all the Guelphs.*' Two 
bills were introduced — one in either House, to prevent miscarriage — for the 
suppression of the foreign slaye-trade; and when they were safe, a re- 
solution pledging the House to the main question was carried triumphantly 
in the Commons. Fox's death perilled the great cause once more ; for in the 
next session the royal dukes resumed their opposition, and the peers, led on 
by Sidmouth and Eldon, threatened renewed resistance. But Lord Grenville 
was faithful and resolute, and the crisis of the struggle was over. A later 
stage of the measure — when it " came from the Lords" — was a complete 
ovation [February 23rd, 1807]. Sir Samuel Romilly closed his speech with 
an allusion which startled the House from its ordinary habits, and covered 
its subject with the blush of humility. " He entreated young members of 
Parliament to let this day's event be a lesson to them, how much the 
rewards of virtue exceeded those of ambition ; and then contrasted the 
feelings of the Emperor of the French, in all his greatness, encircled with 
kings, with those of the honoured individual who would this day lay his 
head upon his pillow, and remember thi^t the slave-trade was no more.'' 
Three cheers, such as seldom sahoed the triumph of party, saluted the 
victorious philanthropist. Congratulations poured in from every quarter. 
Mackintosh wrote from the East Indies, whither he had gone as a judge, 
** To speak of fame and glory to Mr. Wilberforce would be to use language 
far beneath him ; but he will surely consider the effect of his triumph on 
the fruitfulness of his example. Who knows whether the greater part of 
the benefit that he has conferred on the world (the greatest that any 
individual has had the means of conferring) may not be the encouraging 
example that the exertions of virtue may be crowned by such splendid 
success." " How wonderful are the ways of God !" ejaculates the pious 
subject of these well-deserved laudations, in allusion to the political changes 
which his own special work had survived and triumphed over — " how 
are we taught to trust not in man but in Him ! " With no more appro- 
priate reflection can we close this brief record of his great labours and 
glorious success. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THB CATHOLIC QUXERTIOX — CABUnET CHAMOE8 — OEXERAL ELECTION — PERCEYAL, CASTLEKEAQH, 
EI7SKIS80K, AKD CAmONO— CAMPAIGXS PaEOEDINO THE TREATY OF TILSIT — BERLIN DECREIK 
AND OBBEBS IN COUNCIL. 

The Catholic question was fast gaining its reputation for cabinet- 
"breaking — ^it had terminated, ostensibly at least, Pitt's lease of office; 
it was now about to destroy the Fox-Grenville ministry. The death of 
Fox only necessitated a general shifting of seats among the party, the 
last vacant being taken by his nephew, Lord Holland — a young nobleman 
who had well distinguished himself in about the worst House of Peers that 
ever sat. An appeal was made to the country by a general election, in the 
hope of strengthening the Liberal portion of the Cabinet, but without 
much effect. They had taken office, it seems, without any stipulation as to 
religious dbabilities ; intending to attempt their mitigation with or without 
the royal consent. They proceeded to govern Ireland in that spirit of impar- 
tiality which is the redeeming feature of Whig administrations ; and excited 
that Tirulent hostility from the Protestant faction which it is their honour 
to have provoked. They even dared — as though unable to refrain from 
spoiling well-doing — to increase the grant to Maynooth. On the 5th of 
March [1807] Lord Ho wick moved for leave to bring in a bill for secur- 
ing to all his Majesty's subjects the privilege of serving in the army or 
navy, without religious distinctions ; for Parliament in 1793 had enacted 
the wretched anomaly, that while in Ireland Catholics might hold commis- 
sions under the rank of a general, in England they could hold no post but 
that of a private. The bill was read a first time, in spite of the opposition of 
Perceval; and the second reading fixed for that day week. Then Lord 
Howick requested a further postponement, and again the week after. It 
afterwards came out, that here the King interposed. Ministers offered to 
modify the measure, but liberty to do so was refused, and a written promise 
required never again to moot the Catholic question to his Majesty. The 
disgraceful condition was indignantly rejected — and, that the odium might 
rest in the right quarter, GrenviUe and his colleagues resolved not to 
resign, but to await a dismissal. And it came without delay. The bigoted 
tyrant who would suffer a ministry to proceed with a measure — as Grenville 
declared, without contradiction, the King had done with this; returning to 
them a draft of its provisions without comment or objection — who would have 
** turned down from his advisers one corner of thd map of the empire,'* for 
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allTrbose government they, and not he, were responsible — had no scruples in 
destroying the finest combination of statesmen and administrators ever 
beheld. They were all dismissed, except Sidmouth and Ellenborough. 
Nor could they regret to quit a service without freedom, and therefore 
without dignity. Erskinc had the boldness, according to his own account, 
to tell the monarch he could never know another hour of tranquillity or 
comfort — but the ex -chancellor's vanity was at least equal to his courage 
and his love of place to that of principle : we have lived to see a larger 
edition of the character, and know its capabilities. 

On the 2oth of March the Ministers were dismissed. By the 3l8t the 
following, and other less important, appointments were announced — the 
Duke of Portland, First Lord of the Treasury ; Lord Hawkesbury, Secretary 
for the Home Department ; George Canning, Secretary for Foreign Affairs; 
Lord Castlereagh, Secretary for War and the Colonies ; Spencer Perceval, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; Lord Eldon, High Chancellor; and the Duke 
of Richmond, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. Lord Melville, having been 
acquitted by his peers, in the previous session, of the malpractices charged 
by the Commons, returned to the Privy Council. Henry Dundas was made 
President of the Board of Control, and George Rose supplanted poor 
Sheridan in the Treasurership of the Navy. 

This precious compound of immobile mediocrity and purchased talent, 
was ostentatiously patronized by the Duke of Cumberland, in the name of 
his royal father. As Chancellor of the University of Dublin, he wrote to 
that body, urging petitions against the relief of the Catholics. The ducal 
premier wrote, in a similar capacity and in a similar strain, to the University 
of Oxford. Perceval went down to his constituents with boastful Protest- 
antism on his lips. Wilberforce prostituted his influence with the religious 
public to the same intent, and set the non-political Christian Knowledge 
Society to scatter anti-papal tracts. The witty Harry Erskine, brother 
to the ex-Chancellor, wished Lord George Gordon were living, that he 
night have a place in the cabinet instead of the Tower. The gong thus 
struck, its bruta fulmina were soon resonant through the country. " No 
Popery" was shouted from every pulpit and press which bigotry could 
inspire or corruption command. Sapient corporations and parish officers 
scandalized democratic institutions by blurting forth the idiot cry. Charity 
boys and country louts chalked it upon dead walls, to be rewarded with 
money for gunpowder or beer. Parliament was dissolved [April, 1807] — 
though it had existed but seventeen weeks, and though the obsequious 
Commons refused, by a majority of forty-six, to censure the dismissal of 
the ministry whose distinctive measures they had approved — that a general, 
septennial election might consolidate this floating foam. Both parties out- 
did their former feats of bribery and intimidation in the struggle. Immense 
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Bums were expended to retain or win seats. Wilberforce had resolved to 
resign York county, terrified at the expense, and was indebted for it to the 
zeal of his friends, who subscribed about forty thousand pounds, and spent 
eighteen thousand ; two other candidates spending two hundred thousand. 
Tiemey was unable to get a borough for ten thousand pounds. The new 
ministry gained greatly by the dissolution — as was certain from their 
unlimited command of crown influence and public money ; and after one or 
two trials of strength, parliament was prorogued. 

Before resuming that continuous view of military and naval operations 
which we have hitherto kept up, we may here paAse to observe those new men 
who have now risen to be uppermost. Spencer Perceval was born in 1762, 
the second son of the Earl of Egmont. The landless scion of a poor house, 
he betook himself with great industry and considerable talent to the legal 
profession ; and was so fortunate as to attract, by a pamphlet on the Warren 
Hastings case, the attention of Mr. Pitt, who was ever on the look-out to 
supply from the ranks of clever aspirants the dearth of ability among his 
aristocratic clients. He had first procured for him the deputy-recordership 
and then the representation of Northampton. His professions were those of 
staunch Conservative Protestantism, which soon commended him to the 
Xing, as those of Addington had done. He was successively Solicitor and 
Attorney General under Pitt and Addington, and was advanced to Lord 
Henry Petty's vacant chair, the Exchequer Chancellorship, on the downfal 
of the Fox . administration ; lured from his lucrative profession — which it 
was no trifle to a needy man to resign, while ministries were thus mutative 
— by the offer of the perpetual Chancellorship of Lancaster ; which occasioned 
some sharp debates in parliament. . His colleague, Lord Castlereagh, was 
seven years younger — an Irish nobleman, hotly patriotic in his youth, sitting 
in the Irish Commons for the county of Down ; converted by governmental 
influence, and transferred to the British parliament; but sent back, as 
Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant, to effect the Union. He retained 
office, with Perceval, under Addington ; but was less a Tory than either 
— participating Pitt's conviction of the necessity, for state purposes, of 
emancipating Catholicism ; and sharing his arbitrar}' disposition while only 
copying his imperious manner : a second-rate despot, not without occasional 
** compunctious visitings." Jenkinson, younger son of the Earl of Liver- 
pool, gained some distinction in the lower House before taking the seat 
vacated by the death of his brother. Huskisson held a subordinate office, 
recommended by his financial abilities, which he nourished by the free-trade 
doctrines on which he had begun to feed. But the unruly master-spirit of 
this ill-assorted company was George Canning. The son of a poor barrister, 
who died young, and of a mother who took to the stage for the support of 
herself and her fatherless son — whose devotion to her in after life, on his way 
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to, and from the heights of, celebrity, softens towards him the heart of every 
son, enhances the lustre of his genius, and seems to excuse the apostasy whose 
rewards were lavished by filial piety — George was befriended by a relation, 
and sent to Eton ; where he outstripped all his competitors, immortalised a 
schoolboy journal (the ''Microcosm") by condescending to edit it, and whence 
he sect his wit to herald his appearance among the " breed of noble spirits*' 
on the Whig benches. From Eton he passed to Cambridge, and quickly 
thence to Lincoln's-inn. A seat was procured for him in the House, and — 
Sheridan's recruit decoyed by Pitt's prescient seductiveness — a place 
among the attaches of a system he had spent his first arrows in assailing. 
Genius is essentially democratic — Canning was, therefore, no lover of Tory- 
ism ; but, like Bolingbroke and Pitt, only lent it his services to be rewarded 
with the sight of its wounds — to advance and virtually accomplish, at the last, 
with the exultant sense of liberation and self-consistency, the reform he had 
spent a life in retarding. Such is at once the recompense and the retribu- 
tion of the men who sell their priceless powers for release from the dull 
duties of ordinary industry, and premature indulgence in the '' pride of place" 
— ^to be for years resisting what they hope, as for immortality, to achieve ; 
defending wrongs that would bury under them their reputations, did they 
not turn round in time to give the final blow. 

The home policy of the new Ministry through 1807-8 was simply that of 
coercion and resistance. For the spirit of conciliation in which the Whigs 
had governed Ireland during their brief tenure of power, the dragoon rule of 
Sir Arthur Wellesley was substituted; that General being Chief Secre- 
tary, and procuring an enactment for disarming certain districts, shut- 
ting-up the inhabitants after sunset, and other curfew-like purposes. 
Foreign proceedings could not stagnate into indifierence while Napoleon 
was one of their agents. We left that restless spirit in Vienna — we next 
find him in Berlin. No sooner was Prussia moved from her indecision, than 
she had bitterly to regret having hesitated so long or moved at all. The 
double battle of Auerstadt and Jena [Oct. 14, 1806], laid the empire of 
Frederick the Great at the feet of one who had studied his tactics to better 
purpose than his immediate descendants ; and who seemed to take by 
right the sword that lay upon his tomb. It was from the Prusisian capital that 
Napoleon issued that celebrated decree [Nov. 21, 1806] which threatened, 
seconded by the blind retaliation of our own rulers, to destroy or perma- 
nently enfeeble our commerce. In a few concise sentences he drew a cordon 
round the British Isles — excluded them from all intercourse with the 
nations of Europe. Not only all articles the produce or manu&ctnre 
of England, or of her colonies, were declared contraband, but the pro- 
perty of British subjects lawful prize, and even their letters ordered to 
be detained and opened at the post-offices. The King of Prussia fled to the 
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fortress of Konigiberg, to await the arrival of the Russian army that was 
mustenng on the fiirther side of the Vistala, the eastern frontier of Germany. 
Napoleon's eye iras fixed on Pohind. He had resolved to raise there, by the 
magic name of nationality, an army that would fight with the fury of ven- 
geance and of hope. He summoned Kosciusko, who was living in France, 
to accompany his forces and confirm his assurances ; but the veteran hero 
declined, mistrusting the sincerity of the autocrat who distributed crowns 
among his followers, in proportion to their obsequiousness, in the name of 
democraey. Notwithstanding, the Emperor, it is said, caused to be pub- 
lished a proclamation signed with the inspiring name of Kosciusko, 
to which thousands of Poles enthusiastically responded. The Russians 
were compelled by insurrection to evacuate Warsaw, and Napoleon entered 
that ancient capital of a free people amidst acclamations excited by the 
&ncied sight of returning independence. The Grand Army crossed the 
Vistula, and a separate peace was made with the Elector of Saxony, that 
petty potentate receiving the coveted title of King [December, 1807]. The 
Russians, hoping to draw the enemy into their inhospitable clime in the 
depths of winter, feigned to retire ; but halted, at the distance of a few 
days' march from Warsaw, on the plain of Pultusk, with the river Narew on 
one hand and the wood of Moszyn on the other ; where [December 26th] so 
fierce a battle was fought that the French were obliged to put back, and 
winter in Warsaw and its suburbs, though the Emperor had boasted, in his 
bombastic bulletins^ that the war would terminate with the year. Mean- 
while, the Sultan of Turkey having been detached from the Russo^English 
alliance by French diplomacy, and engaged in a war with the Czar — 
obliging the latter to keep an army on the Lower Danube — an English naval 
force was sent into the Dardanelles ; whose celebrated batteries it succeeded 
in passing, but, after giving the Turks time to fortify Constantinople under 
the direction of French artillery science, repassed the straits ; — a piece of 
folly followed by a worse, in the landing of an abortive expedition in Egypt, 
to prevent its surrender to the French. A descent on Copenhagen [July, 
1807], was made on the simple principle — if we do not take possession of 
the Danish fleet, Bonaparte will. Secretly and promptly a military and 
marine force was prepared in our eastern-counties ports, and when it came 
in sight of Elsinore, our envoy coolly requested the surrender of the Danish 
fleet, on the undertaking that it should be returned at the close of the war ^ 
which being refused. Sir Arthur Wellesley landed with a small army on the 
island of Zetland ; and, still unable to enforce his terms. Admiral Gambler 
bombarded the unfortunate city of Copenhagen. A large fleet, with immense 
military stores, was carried ofi*. War was of course proclaimed against the 
nation, whose rulers had perpetrated this atrocious piece of buccaneering. 
The little island of Heligoland was captured, and, lying at the mouth of the 
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Elbe,' became valuable as a sort of smuggler's cave, ^rhence Engtish goods 
might be passed into the continent To return to the adverse French and 
Bussians — the former were forced, by the gathering of their semi-barbarooi 
foes, from their winter quarters into the frozen field ; and on the 25th of 
January [1808], engaged in a terrible conflict, of dubious result On the 8ih 
of the next month, the fierce battle of Eylau ensued, in which snow, hail, 
and pitiless wind> seemed to join, with the Scythian impregnability of the 
Russians and the impetuous charge of their Prussian allies, to worst the 
French. Its effect was a courteous message from Bonaparte to Frederick, 
proposing a suspension of hostilities ; and on the 19th, the Grand Army 
returned to its former line on the Vistula, to the unusual sound of a retreat. 
But by the month of June it had increased its numbers to the enormous 
sum of two hundred thousand men. Its tremendous artillery cannonaded 
the Bussians from the field of Friezland over the river AUer, and thenoe 
to the further bank of the Niemen. Both parties had suffered severely, 
and wished for peace. A truce was agreed upon, and was followed by the 
celebrated interviews and treaty of Tilsit; a vast raft being constructed on 
the Niemen, the two armies drawn up on either side, and their commanders 
cozening each other in a private pavilion. When the leading features of the 
pacification had been arranged between Napoleon and Alexander, the 
unfortunate Frederick was permitted to join in their deliberations, to be 
outwitted by them both ; not the fascinations of his beautiful and proud 
Queen could procure for him better terms from the bronzed Galilean. 
Frederick William was to retain about one-half of his former possessions, 
but all his principal fortresses and ports were to be held by the French till 
the general restoration of peace. Prussian Poland was declared a separate 
territory — but not an independent state ; neither the promised Polish 
Bepubllc nor a native d3masty was established by the power which might 
now have been suing for peace but for the bravery of Polish arms ; it was 
to be called the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, and held by the King of Saxony. 
Bussiau Poland — the most impatient for liberty because the most oppressed, 
and therefore the most deluded — was left under the heel of the Czar, with 
an added portion from Prussia's share at the partition of 1772. The 
Turkish allies of ** the grand nation" were disappointed. Nothing was to be 
sacrificed for the sake of an ally who could enforce nothing. The provinces 
which Peter the Great had taken from the Byzantine monarchs were not 
restored, as had been promised ; and the hostility of England had been 
incurred for nought Alexander had repeatedly requested subsidies and 
loans of the English Government without effect; and now his fleet was 
placed at the service of Napoleon, and his ports all subjected to the Berlin 
decree. Only Sweden remained faithful to us ; and Gustavus, after 
displaying a valour and generalship worthy of his name, beating the French 
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at Stralsund, was obliged to succumb to vastly superior numbers and 
comparatWely inexhaustible resources. 

The Berlin decrees constitute an epoch in the war, and strikingly illus- 
trate the ethics and economics of modiern warfare, differing greatly from 
ancient from the greater extent of modem commerce. Mr. Fox had placed 
several hundred miles of French coast in a state of rigorous blockade — a 
measure unprecedented, because the adequate naval power had never before 
existed ; but rather a vigorous use of than an innovation upon what are 
called the laws of war. If it did not suggest, it determined the adoption of 
that extraordinary attempt at proscribing a whole nation — ^and that a first-rate 
one — ^which is known as Napoleon's " continental system.'' By that policy, 
every avenue into Europe— that western coast of France and Spain which is 
washed by the Atlantic — the opposite shores laved by the Mediterranean — 
those other tongues of land that are parted by the stormy Adriatic — the 
inner seas from which the vast plains of Russia are accessible from the 
south or from the north — the maritime communities of Holland, Denmark, 
and the Germanic towns, the Venice and Genoa of the upper seas — all these 
were shut against whatever grew on soil over which the British sceptre waved, 
or had been touched by an industry that rivalled in the number of its hands 
the monsters of Hindoo mythology. The system would have broken 
down if left to itself. It damaged too many interests to be maintained 
without constant vigilance and severity. The inconvenience it inflicted, it 
was foreseen, would necessitate the establishment of a line of custom-houses 
and an army of officers stretching over every point where a bale of goods 
could be landed ; involving an enormous expense — as inconvenience rose 
into privation, penalties would have to be invented ; and every infliction would 
irritate to new disaffection. And thus it was. The ladies of Paris consented 
at first to dispense with West Indian sugar and coffee, drink an infusion 
of sloe-leaves for tea, and renovate faded ribbons ; and were even pleased 
with the novelty. But the warmest of Napoleon's fair admirers soon began 
to tire of this, and the people of every country on the continent to miss 
English calico and cloth. Licenses were then found to be a source of 
profit to the imperial treasury, and a diversion of mercantile discontent* 
The privilege of importing prohibited merchandise was sold for large sumsi 
while petty smugglers were punished with instant death. The Grand 
Army itself was thus clothed with great coats and shod with shoes made 
at Leeds and Northampton; the contractors clearing a handsome profit. 
The short-sightedness of the British Cabinet gave a semblance ot justice, 
and a atimulated vigour to the system. By an Order In Council [January 
7th, 1807J the vessels of any nation voyaging to French ports, without 
having previously touched at British ports, were to be warned off 
or taken as lawful prizes;— a principle which was enforced rather than 
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relieyed by subseqaent proclamations, and extended even to the droga that 
were needed by the sick and wounded in foreign hospitals. The nrndnw 
of nations— or rather, of their rulers; the curse of both — could go no 
further ; it could only now rage at this height of its destructive delirium. 
There were not wanting men in the British Senate sagacious enough to 
foresee the issue, as well as bold to denounce the injustice, of this war on all 
the world. The Orders in Council were warmly debated in the seasion of 
1807, but Ministers triumphed by immense majorities. On the one aide it 
was argued, — ** We are assailed in our most vital interests. To France and 
Germany it may be inconvenient to be deprived of our colonial prodnoe 
and our home manufactures, but to us it is ruin. They can subsist upon 
their fields, dispense with oriental condiments, and content themselves with 
coarse substitutes for the finer fabrics of our looms. But with oar trade 
our agriculture droops, unable to feed the millions that are now catranged 
from its labours. The United States already possesses half the number of 
our merchant ships, and will fetch and carry for the world in neutral 
bottoms.*' To this it was replied, — " We are not justified by this assault on 
our interests to strike at states that may profit by our distress. The laws of 
trade will prove too strong for the decrees of despotism. And as to America, 
our vessels may carry thither the growth of every clime and the work of our 
own hands, to be re- imported into markets guarded against us; — ^forbid that 
traffic, and we make that growing power our most formidable foe." The 
wisdom of these counsels was, unhappily, disregarded, and the truth of 
these predictions soon manifested. Napoleon awoke an element on which he 
had not calculated. Accustomed as he was to reckon with precision the 
number of men that could occupy a given territory, the force with which 
a grenadier column would strike an enemy's rank, or the spot on which 
a bomb would fall — quite sensible, too, of the power of music to inflame 
the ardour of his legions, and of his hyperbolic bulletins to move the 
heart of France — he had forgotten those meaner forces which pervade 
society ; that impatience of little privations and passive endurance, which 
is to ordinary minds what ideas of liberty and glory are to the heroic few — 
or even to the many for an occasion. Napoleon might trample with ruthless 
tyranny upon national and personal rights — cheat a generous country out 
of the privileges it had purchased with its noblest blood — drain away its 
youth year after year to be ploughed into foreign soil, and be reaped 
down with the sickle of red-handed Death — barter away the jewel of long- 
cherished independence too trustfully committed to his hands that he 
might crown a minion — liberate Holland and Italy from yokes they were 
shaking off only to bind on heavier — perpetrate acts of individual 
cruelty that add the cowardice of assassination to the guilt of whole- 
sale homicide- -and only the solitary protest of Madame de Stael, or the 
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indignant murmurs of German students, be heard from Paris to Berlin ; — 
but let Napoleon abstract the comforting iugredients of modem civilization 
from the cup of life — ^he raises a personal enemy on eyery hearth, and 
excites an execration from every tea-drinking frau or tobacco-smoking 
burgher. The popularizers of political philosophy — the most barren of 
sciences apart from its moral relations — ^the indiscriminating eulogists of 
laissez-fawe commerce, are accustomed to dwell on this fact Vfiih exulting 
emphasis. Napoleon — ^they exclaim — ran a career of conquest while he 
opposed squadron to squadron, and impelled columns of valiant Frenchmen 
upon the too-disciplined defenders of efifete absolutisms ; but when he laid his 
hand upon the springs of trade, he touched the ethereal laws of social 
organization, and they crushed him in their resistless, retributory recoil. 
Stripped of this rhetorical disguise, only the mortifying fact remains, that 
self-interest, in its vulgarest, most material forms, is more powerful in the 
economy of human action than those nobler motives — the love of country 
and liberty, hatred of cruelty and oppression — which draw half their force 
from the heart, and half from the imagination ; as trees and flowers are 
nourished both by soil and sun. The true moral of the chapter seems to be 
—that every assault on man's higher nature necessitates, ultimately, direct 
attack on his lower interests, which will instantly return the blow ; trade 
and commerce avenging the violation of such nobler principles as liberty 
and justice ; the earth, in the beautiful imagery of the apocalyptic seer, 
helping the woman, absorbing in its dull bosom the floods thrown forth 
by her dragon foe. 



CHAPTER VII. 

A eCANSALOVS EPISODE; TBX SVKX OF YOBK AND HBS. CLARKB -PARLIAMXirrART BEFORM — 
PERSONAL HOSTILITIES, AND DISSOLTTTIOX OF THE MINISTRY — SIR FRANCIS BURDETT COM- 
aOTTED TO THE TOWER— THE PIUNCE OP WALES PRINCE REGENT— PERCEVAL'S ASSASSINATION 
— LORD SnUfOXTTH AND DISSENT. 

Parliamentary and public attention was absorbed, through the session 
of 1809, by personalities of the most disgraceful character. The Duke of 
York, CJommander-in-Chief, and second son of the King, had for a mistress 
one Mary Anne Clarke, a woman of low origin, but of remarkable personal 
attractions and cleverness. She transferred her intimacy from the Duke to 
a Colonel Wardle, who had become of late a hot Opposition partizan, and to 
whom she communicated particulars of the utmost promise to his political 
allies. On the 27th of January, the Colonel affirmed in the House that the 
Duke had permitted Mrs. Clarke to carry on a traffic in commissions and 
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promotions, and demanded a public inquiry; vhich the Duke's friends 
deemed it expedient to grant Orators, newsmongers, and ballad-singers, 
made the most of the scandalous scenes which followed. Mrs. Clarke was 
examined at the bar of the House for several successive weeks — despite the 
efforts of Wilberforce, and other decorous senators, to get the matter 
referred to a select committee — displaying a shameless, witty impudence and 
theatrical grace, that drew continual applause and laughter from a mob of 
gentlemen, many of whom knew her too well. The defence set up was, 
that the Duke had weakly suffered his discreditable acquaintance to enrich 
herself and oblige her friends by the influence she exercised over him ; but 
that he was far above the meanness of profiting by these transactions, and 
that, indeed, the promotions made were usually so meritorious that this 
Pompadour administration at the Horse Guards had been rather beneficial 
to the service than otherwise — which representation the House accepted by 
a majority of eighty- two. But the Duke resigned; and the disclosures 
made — ^Doctor& of Divinity suing for bishoprics, and priests for preferment, 
at the feet of a courtezan ; kissing her palm with coin — were felt by the 
party that had always religion, conscience, and moralit}', upon its lips, to be 
exceedingly damaging. 

Hoping to profit by these exposures, the friends of parliamentary purifi- 
cation and reform brought forward several motions. Mr. Curwen, an old' 
Whig member, introduced a bill for discouraging bribery, and imposing an 
oath of legitimate election on taking one's seat in the House. Aided by a 
charge against the ministry of compelling a member for a treasury borough 
to vote in favour of the Duke of York or to resign his seat, Mr. Curwen 
got his bill through its first stages unopposed, and had it virtually taken 
from him by the Tories, and passed in a mutilated form. Sir Francis Bur- 
dett determined to reproduce the whole question of reform ; and submitted 
to the House a plan including the extension of the suffrage coequally with 
direct taxation, the distribution of representatives according to population, 
the restriction of voting to one day, and a return to the old constitutional 
practice of annual elections. After one or two abortive attempts, he got 
"a, House" and a hearing on the 15th of June; and advocated his proposi- 
tions in his best style. The lateness of the session served moderate re- 
formers with an excuse for absence in the country ; Ministers replied with 
disdainful brevity; and the House divided — fifteen for to seventy-four 
against. 

The disastrous Walcheren expedition — the record of which belongs to 
Ipother chapter — occasioned two events, in each of which the ludicrous and 
the painful mingle. Canning was Foreign Secretary — Castlereagh, Secre- 
tary at War ; the unwise division of one function aggravated by the oharac- 
teristic differences of the men. Canning threw all the blame of naval and 
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military iailarai on his ooUeagne, and at length insisted to the premier on 
his dismissal; with whidi the poor old Duke promised to eomply. Castle- 
leagfay learning the particolars of his disgrace, corresponded with and chal- 
lenged Canning. Boelling was not then abandoned to fools and cowards, 
or brainless bniradoes. The two statesmen met at Patney-heath, and fired 
twice. Oaaning was preparing for a third exchange of shots, when Castle- 
reagh intarposed with, **I beliere the right honourable gentleman is 
wounded*— as indeed he was, in the thigh. This forcible rupture, with the 
seeessicm of Hnskisson, dissolyed the Ministry ; they all resigned, the Duke 
of Portland dying a few days after. The Duke's loss to his party was only 
that of a titled do-nothing ; but Castlereagh could not well be spared, and 
Gsnning's trmohant tongue was worse than irreparable. Lord Liverpool 
and Bir.Peroeral were reduced to the disagreeable necessity of inviting the 
Whig Lords, Qrenville and Grey, into the cabinet, which invitation they at 
once refused. The fracas had taken place in September, and it was not till 
December that the Marquis of Wellesley was induced to accept the Foreign 
Office^ Perceval combining the Offices of First Lord of the Treasury and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and*Lord Palmerston— a young statesman* — 
taking the office vacated by Castlereagh. 

In the next session, an inquiry into the Walcheren expedition was de- 
manded ; vdiich the Ministers were compelled to permit, but determined 
to close the galleries of the House during the investigation. Whigs and 
Badicals alik% protested against this, and Sheridan moved a modification 
of the standing order, indulging at the same time in a panegyric on the 
press, to which the eccentric Windham replied in a tirade against journals 
and journalists which outdid anything that the hottest Tory would have 
dared. There were in existence then, as now, numerous '* little parliaments,'' 
debating clubs, in which the proceedings of the greater body were pretty 
freely discussed. Li one of these, the British Forum, the president, Citizen 
Qtle Jones, proposed as questions, whether the exclusion of the public from 
the Commons during the Walcheren inquiry was not an attack on the 
tiberties of the people and of the press ; and whether Mr. Yorke's motion 
for closing the gallery or Mr. Windham's speech was the greater outrage 
upon public feeling. This being placarded about the city, Mr. Yorke com- 
plained to the House of the breach of privilege involved, and the printer of 
the placards was called to the bar of the House, censured, and dismissed, 
on giving np the name of his employer. Mr. Gale Jones was himself 
brought to the bar the next day, and committed to Newgate. Of this on 
the 12th of *March [1810], Sir F. Burdett complained, denying the right of 
the House and the legality of the commitment. His motion was rejected 

* His Lordship entered the House of Commons in the preyious year, and had 
already filled a subordinate office. 
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by one hnndied and fifty-three to fourteen. He printed hit speedi it 
** Cobbett's Weekly KegUter," osing even bolder language than in the Hamt, 
and prefixing a letter to his constitaents of Westminster, in which he ipob 
of the Commons as '' a part of our fellow-subjects collected together by mcaoi 
which it is not necessary to describe." So bold a libel the House couid aot 
overlooky and its author was ordered into the custody of the Sergeant^ 
arms and confinement in the Tower. Sir Francis maintained hia denial of ^ 
power of Parliament by refusing to surrender to its warrant, barricaded Im 
house in Piccadilly, and actually held the messengers of the House at bsy 
for some days. He wrote to the SherLSs of Middlesex, appealing to then 
to protect his person and property from violence by a military force; ts 
which Mr. Matthew Wood, who happened to be sheriff that year, responded* 
passing a night in the beleaguered dwelling, and threatening the magistrstei 
with prosecution if any Htcs were lost by the weapons of the soldiers, with 
whom they had lined Piccadilly ; a great crowd blocking up the thorough- 
fare, and raising shouts of "Burdett for erer" when, as firequentlj 
happened, the baronet appeared at the window. The GoTemment, 
perplexed by this course, instructed the* Serjeant to take the opinion of 
Sir Vicary Gibbs, the Attorney-General, which, when given, was worthlm 
from its ambiguity and indecision ; and so increased the embarrassment 
Thus Friday and Saturday passed. On Sunday, great commotion and 
alarm prevailed, rumours spreading in the country that Piccadilly was 
ankle-deep in blood. On ^londay morning, it was resolved to force an 
entrance, which was at length effected through a kitchen window. The 
baronet was found in the drawing-room, surrounded by a number of 
political and private friends, his son reading to them Magna Charta in the 
original ! Yielding to force, he was conveyed to the Tower, by a detach- 
ment of Guards, who took him round the New-road, rather than fight a 
way through the City. As they returned, unhappily, they came in contact 
with the populace, fired, and wounded eight persons, two of them mortally. 
Sir Francis, from the Tower, served the Speaker with notice of action ; 
and great meetings were held of the electors of Westminster and Middlesex 
in his support, who, with the livery of London, sent up petitions, that were 
rejected as libellous. The trial came on in the Court of King's Bench in 
the following February, and established the supreme authority of the 
Commons. Sir Francis had to remain in his fortress-prison till the proro- 
gation of Parliament — when a great procession was formed to fetch him 
out ; which honour he wisely avoided by boating it up the river. 

A motion for Parliamentary reform, introduced by Mr. Brand, a VTblg 
member — of so moderate a character as to gain a hundred and fifteen votes 
— and another, by Mr. Grattan, for CathoUc emancipation, which had now 
become an annual subject of debate^ are all that demand notice in this 
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session ; whicli closed on the 2lBt of June. The Houses were prorogued to 
the 1st of Novemher, on which day they met, and though not summoned 
for the despatch of husiness in the usual form, sat down With more than 
usual seriousness. For on the 25th of the preceding month, it had been 
announced that one of the three estates of the realm had suspended its 
functions. The poor old King — now groping in the gloom of almost total 
blindness— was again smitten with that worse malady which obscures the 
light of the soul, and deprives the senses at once of their highest uses and 
their master &culty. In the summer of 1809, the fiftieth anniversary of his 
accession to the throne had been celebrated throughout the kingdom with 
a unanimity and heartiness which showed that the homely virtues of the 
man were kindly suffered to shade the grievous and notorious faults of the 
monarch, but which contrasted painfully with the sadness and apprehension 
that were regnant in the palace. Besides the perennial grief of estranged 
and licentious sons, there was the approaching shadow of a calamity very 
differently complexioned — the King's youngest and best-beloved child, the 
Princess Amelia, was evidently adying. An affecting incident of her last 
days completed the derangement of the fathei's faculties. It could no 
longer be concealed that he was quite incompetent to even the perfunctory 
offices required of him. Parliament first betook itself to ascertaining the 
exact condition of the monarch, and the absolute necessity of superseding 
his functions and guarding his person. The Court physician predicted his 
Majesty's speedy recovery, and the Houses adjourned for a fortnight, nem, 
con. When they re-assembled, the physicians were still of the same 
opinion, and Ministers proposed another adjournment for the same period ; 
to which the Lords assented, with some remarks from the Opposition, 
and the Commons upon a division. A third time, these predictions were 
confidently uttered, in a report by the Privy Council, and a third adjourn- 
ment proposed. Lords Spencer, Holland, and Grenville, demanded a 
select committee to examine the physicians; but the amendment was 
negatived, the royal Dukes, York and Cambridge, voting with the Ministers, 
Clarence and Sussex with the Opposition. In the Commons, a similar 
amendment on the proposition for delay was rejected ; and the Houses 
adjourned to the 15th of December. By that time. Ministers found them- 
selves obliged to give way, and the committees were appointed. Their 
reports, presented in two or three days, confirmed that of the Privy Council, 
as to the opinion of medical authorities ; but the Premier announced, at 
the same time, that he should move in a committee of the whole House 
a series of resolutions on the appointment of a regent. On the 20th, the 
resolutions were submitted, and the subject was fully gone into. The 
same relations were sustained by Ministers and Opposition as in 1788 — 
when a regency was appointed, and the King suddenly recovered— bat. 
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with Ian deciuon ; as was natural from the degeneracy of the actcuB oil 
either tide. Ferce¥al,like Pitt, maintained the prerogati¥eol Padiament akMift 
to proTidefor mch an emergency — the Whigs and Radicab still asserted, 
though less stoutly, the doctrine of right in the Prince of Wales, which 
they had taken up from Fox's unhappy argumentatiTe lapse. The latter 
party proposed to proceed by an address to the Prince, inviting him t» 
assume the post to which his birth entitled him ; the former insisted oa 
the usual procedure by bill, and based it on several resolutions, the diief of 
which restrained the Regent from bestowing peerages, except in a fev 
specified cases— which was carried only by very narrow mig(»itiea ; and 
then with the providon that these restrictions should cease in one year. 
The Prince accepted the regency on these terms, though not without a eaa^ 
plaint of the restrictbns imposed on him; and on February the 12th [1811] 
was formally installed at CSarlton-house, taking, among other oaths, that 
against Popery, and delivering a certificate of his having received the sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper. Shortly after this ceremony, a grand celebra- 
tion of this virtual accession to the throne was given, very gay and gorgeous 
— in a word, characteristic A " dean sweep " had been apprehended by 
the Tories, and as eagerly anticipated by the Whigs— whence the delays 
interposed by the one party, and the zeal displayed by the other. The heir 
apparent had taken up with the latter, from the accident of their leaden 
being men of wit and pleasure. This their antagonists resented by putting 
upon him all the indignities the law permitted, aided by the alienatum 
from his father which his scandalous practices produced. The Whigs, in 
return, by a disgraceful compact, made his cause their own ; and united on 
his behalf as though his name were synonymous with peace, reform, and 
toleration; though it does not seem that he took the pains to deceive them 
into believing that he shared their opinions. But the men who had sullied 
their high renown by sanctioning the vices of his youth had died off- 
Sheridan almost alone remained at his board and " kept the table in a roar.* 
At the crisis just described, the Prince entrusted Lords Grey and Grenville 
with the composition of a paper, representing his views on the terms proposed 
to him. He showed it to Sheridan, who made such alterations as rendered 
it more satis&ctory to the Prince. Grenville and Grey complained ; the 
Prince felt his new dignity affronted ; court intrigue was employed by the 
Tories, reluctant to retire ; the dreadful blow it would be to the old Eling 
should he awake and find a Whig ministry, served the tender son with an 
excuse for throwing over his old friends — and the Perceval clique, to their 
infinite relief, were assured they would not be dismissed. It was not long 
before the Whigs found in the injuries of the Regent's wife an appeal to their 
sympathies strong as had been that of her husband's dis&vour by his fieither. 
Such are the inddenoe of hereditary monaxohy and political parties ! 
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The lemainder of tint session was spent in currency and Catholic 
debates. The Wh^s, prompted by the financial genius of Francis Homer, 
the powerful ontory of Henry Brougham, and the practical philosophy of 
Lord King, perseveringly opposed the continued use of a paper currency, 
demanding a return to what they deemed tiie sounder system of metallic 
payments and intrinsic yalues. It was to them rather a recommendation 
than otiierwise of this course, that its adoption would compel the abandon- 
ment of the war, which drained away yast sums of coined money, not only 
for the payment of armies, but also for the conduct of a contraband 
commerce. The debates on tiie Catholic question were rendered the more 
Animating by the siguB of change which were manifested. Canning was 
assuming his natural position in this great struggle. Keleased from the 
fetters of office, his eloquent tongue used its license to advocate, with an 
originality of argument and brilliancy of diction that riveted all ears, the 
abolition of religious disabilities ; while he still forbore to press large con- 
cessions, under existing circumstances. O'Connell's stentorian voice was 
beginning to be uplifted in the land through which it has only lately ceased 
to echo. But the Ministry stood firm. They not only put back with the high 
hand of large majorities the motions brought forward by Lord Donough- 
more in the Upper and Mr. Grattan in the Lower House ; but the Irish 
Secretary, Mr. Wellesley Pole, proclaimed the convention which the Catholic 
Committee had summoned in Dublin an illegal assembly, and, the Committee 
persevering, five persons were apprehended — but the first trial, that of Dr. 
Sheridan, issuing against the Government, no further proceedings were 
taken till the first term of the next year [1812], when a Mr. Kirwan was 
found guilty of attending an illegal meeting, but discharged with a nominal 
fine. The debates were more spirited and protracted than ever, covering the 
first three months of the session ; and decided by an anti-Catholic majority of 
only seventy-five. But both Ministerial and Opposition action was brought 
to a stand by a most melancholy event — the assassination of the Premier, 
Mr. Perceval, as he entered the House of Commons on the afternoon of 
Monday, May the 11th. The assassin, Bellingham, made no efibrt 
to escape, poor maniac as he must have been — but, with a savage 
despatch which sympathy for the unfortunate victim can by no means 
excuse, was tried and hanged within a week — despite the assurances 
of his counsel, that were time permitted to communicate with his friends at 
Liverpool, his lunacy would be indubitably established. A grant of fifty 
thonaand pounds was made to Perceval's children, and an annuity of two 
thousand settled on his widow, with kindly unanimity ; the Badicals, who 
cooid not approve such lavish generosity, quitting the House rather than 
oppose it. But the Tories are very grateful to their servants — at the nation's 
eKpenoe; and farther monies were shortiy afterwards voted for the eiLr 
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Premier's son and his own commemoration. Changes rather important than 
extensive ensued. Castlereagh had previously accepted the Foreign. 
Office, which the Marquis of Weilesley had quitted, impatient of serving 
with, much more under, Perceval. The Prince Regent had also made an 
effort, at the same time, to widen the Cabinet sufficiently for the admission 
of Grey and Grenviile ; which he intimated to them through his brother, 
the Duke of York, and received a flat refusal. They would not — however 
willing to take office — repeat the blunder which they had made, when aided 
by abler men, in compromising the only professions which could enlist for them 
popular support — especially as a new Court influence was at work, as dead 
against them as the first; an influence which statesmen can ambiguously 
declaim against, as almost too disgusting to be named, but which they 
seldom refuse to profit by. They were not asked again just yet. Lord 
Liverpool applied to Weilesley and Canning, but both declined. The 
Whigs took advantage of the crisis to carry, by a few votes, an address to 
the Regent for an efficient administration. May passed, and the Ministry 
resigned. Weilesley was authorized to form a Cabinet, and to include the 
Whigs if he pleased, but failed— on the household arrangements it was 
understood. The old Whig nobleman. Earl Moiya, succeeded no better in 
an attempt at amalgamation. At length, it was settled that a new head 
should be put upon the old body — Liverpool take Perceval's premiership, 
Sidmouth come back to the Home, and Castlereagh keep the Foreign 
Secretaryship ; Eldon, of course, be reassured in possession of the wool- 
sack ; and Vansittart appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer. Among the 
inferior changes was that of Weilesley Pole for Mr. Robert Peel — " a pro- 
mising young member," as old officials patronizingly pronounced. 

Before returning to those scenes of sanguinary warfare and camp move- 
ment of which we have got in advance, one incident of the period must be 
recalled. It was in the session of 1811, that Lord Sidmouth, not then 
encumbered with the responsibility of office, made that outrageous 
assault upon the essential privileges of Nonconformists, which happily re- 
Tealed to them their own strength. They had more than kept pace with 
the progress of the nation in material prosperity. Hall and Foster had shed 
upon their ministry a glory of intellect and eloquence which prelates could 
not but admire and envy, and which a large class of themselves could not 
appreciate— Andrew Fuller, and other popular polemics, had aroused the intel- 
ligence of their middle classes — and hosts of men, able, and equal to their day 
and generation, were at work, unseen, upon the national mind. The labours 
of Wesley and Whitfield had created a mass of decided religiousness, 
alienated from the Establishment in fact, if not in conviction and feeling— 
and the influence of the Evangelical clergy tended to increase at least the 
apparent bulk and strength of orthodox Dissenters. Their missionary and 
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edacational zeal quickened their general activity, and gave them a reputation 
for ardent Nonconformist propagandism which they rarely deserved and oftea 
disclaimed. They were a tolerated body — liberty of worship and instruction 
permitted, but many of the rights and all the honour of citizenship denied. 
The High Church party beheld, with undisguised grudging, even this de- 
graded estate and curtailed freedom of Dissent. They had intended some 
such measure as that of Lord Sidmouth's in 1800, but Pitt, at the instigation 
of Wilberforce, discountenanced it. The existing state of the law was, in 
the words of Lord Sidmouth, " that any person, however depraved, how- 
ever ignorant and illiterate, whether descending from a chimney or a pillory^ 
if he appeared at the quarter sessions, and claimed to take the oath of 
allegiance to his sovereign, and that against Popery, and made the declara- 
tion provided by the 19th of George the Third [that of being Christians and 
Protestants, and of general belief in the scriptures], was entitled to, and 
could demand, a certificate, although there was no proof of his fitness to 
preach, or of his having any congregation requiring his ministerial service." 
The noble lord proposed to remedy this " scandalous licentiousness " by re- 
stricting the license to ministers of actual, separate, registered congregations ; 
or to persons who should be recommended by at least six householders 
belonging to some such congregation. A storm of opposition almost im- 
mediately arose. Every denomination of Dissenters joined in petition and 
remonstrance. When the second reading was proposed. Lords Grey and 
Stanhope urged postponement. The opposition so increased with every 
day's delay, that Lord Liverpool counselled withdrawal ; and, as Lord 
Sidmouth was obstinate, 500 petitions were presented — one of them signed by 
four thousand persons. Lord Erskine moved that the bill be read that day 
siz months ; and, supported by the whole strength of the Whigs — while the 
Government and bishops could not, in the face of such resistance, press a mea- 
sure which they pretended was for the increased respectability of Dissent — the 
amendment was carried. Such, in brief, was the happy issue of the struggle 
into which Nonconformity was dragged ; and the awakening of that spirit 
which, though it relapsed into indolent quietude with the many, animated a 
few to aggressive action and positive triumph. 
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«It is the beginning of the end! " exclaimed Talleyrand — the patsdft 
author of innumerable such phrases — as he retired, disregazded and dis- 
graced, from the presence of his imperious master, whom he had ben 
attempting to dissuade from that usurpation of soTereignty in the Pemn- 
Bula which led directly to his downfal. Happily, we haoe reached ** the 
be^ning ot the end." That colossal structure, whose rapid ereetum, « 
by the successive strokes of an enchanter's wand, we have witnessed, ii 
about to topple in ruins upon its architect ''Vaulting ambition* hath 
** overleaped itself," and will *' fall on the other side." The phantom of mii- 
yersal empire, smitten on the seas soon as evoked, but still stretchiog 
from the Pillars of Hercules to the icy frontiers of Bussia, is abont to 
vanish at the height of its delusive glory — to exhale among the monntaini 
of Spain, and in the smoke of Moscow. The legions that we have 
advance from victory to victory, with scarcely a repulse, we shall now 
confronted by a sturdier valour, and baffled by a Fabian genius, roUed 
back over the Pyrenees, pressed by exultant victors to their own capitdli 
and melting from beneath the chieftain whom they had lifted on their 
bucklers to an unparalleled eminence of fame and power. With the map of 
Europe beside us — and without such aid the operations of military genini 
are unintelligible, and battles but the unconnected outbursts of physical 
strength — let oar glance pass rapidly over the mountains of desolation 
that yet intercept the sight of heaven-descending Peace. 

** The house of Bniganza has ceased to reign in Europe," was the pre- 
mature announcement of the French *' Moniteur," the organ of so many and 
such varied forms of government. Napoleon, since that point in his career 
at which we left him, had changed Holland into a monarchy, and conferred 
its crown upon his brother Louis. His brother Joseph he had made King of 
Naples and Sicily. The kingdom of Etruria— one of his own creations — he 
had reduced and divided into three departments of France. The Pope he 
had visited with his displeasure, because the ports of the Papal States were 
open to British commerce, and — asserting that, as Charlemagne's successor 
he had a right to resume Charlemagne's grants — added the Marches to hn 
owiv kingdom of Italy. Hesse-Cassel, Brunswick, and a part of Hanover^ 
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- he had oonstitnted nxto the hingdom of Wettphalia, and giTen its tore- 
reignty to the yonngest of his fiEnnily, the scapegrace Jerome. Bat he had 
Telatives yet^ uncrowned, beside the staanchly-republican Lncien, who oon- 
tinnally bearded him ; and Portngal and Spain inirited his oonqnest by the 
weakness of tiuir govemments. That of the latter was in the hands of the 
adTentorer Godoy, who had risen from the rank of a priTate in the gaardfl 
to infamous intimacy with the Queen, the mastership of the enervated and 
dishonoured Charles, and deadly rivalry with the Grown Prince Ferdinand. 
No sooner was war declared against Portugal, on the ground of her alliance 
with England, than thirty thousand men were marched, under the 
command of Junot, through Spun — in accordance with a treaty signed 
at FontaineUeau, October the 9th, 1809 — upon Lisbon, which sur- 
rendered at their approach ; John, Prince Regent of Portugal (who had 
enjoyed the regal titles and powers since 1799), fleeing to Braril, his South 
American dominions. The same army, in its passage through Spain, took 
care to possess itself of Barcelona, Pamplona, and St. Sebastian, the 
frontier fortresses on the south of the Pyrenees. This alarmed the Spanish 
court and people. Insurrection broke out, Godoy was imprisoned, and 
Ferdinand proclaimed King in the place of his imbecile father. Napoleon 
invited the whole &mily to meet him at Bayonne ; which the King and 
Queen did, but Ferdinand hesitated. At length he was decoyed across the 
frontier, stigmatized by the old King as a usurper, bullied by Bonaparte 
into abdication [May 6, 1810], and put into confinement Charles made 
over all his rights as King of " Spain and the Indies," to " his friend and 
ally the Emperor of the French," who again committed them to his ** dearly 
beloTed brother Joseph," conferring the kingship of Naples and Sicily on 
his brolher-in-law and best dragoon general, Joachim Murat. 

On the 20th of July, Joseph entered the capital of his new kingdom, 
surrounded by French and Italian troops. But the Spanish blood was up. 
In erery town the populace were slaying those who were suspected of 
&Toaring the foreigners — the country people were arming — and, to con- 
centrate the patriotic fervour, a provisional government, under the title of 
Supreme Junta, was established at Seville. The commanders of the army and 

militia adhered to the popular cause, and the Spaniards serving under, 
the banners of Napoleon in Portugal, and the yet more ungenud Baltic^ 

hastencQ to slip back to their native soil and service. But altogether not fifty 

thousand soldiers could be mustered, while the French had seventy thoa-r 

sand ; and what was worse, the patriotic dons, whether in the Junta or the 

army, were as conceited and blundering as the people were by tams 

cowardly and ferocious. In the first pitched battle, the Spaniards were 

completely beaten ; but eighteen thousand Frenchmen who had penetrated 

into Andalusia, were surrounded and compelled to capitulate. Joseph and 
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bis army fell back from Madrid to Vittoria, on the further side of the Ebro, 
ready to recross the frontier ; and the siege of Saragoza, i^hose defence has 
given celebrity to one of its black-eyed maidens, was precipitately raised. 

But not so easily was Spain to be delivered. As many as the national 
vanity had not blinded, turned their eyes to Britain for assistance. But 
the aid it was determined to render her was first to be given to Portugal, 
which had also risen against the French, a patriotic Junta sitting, at 
Oporto. Sir Arthur Wellesley was taken from his prsetorship in 
Ireland for the welcome chance of adding to his Indian trophies the 
laurels to be gathered under the milder skies of Southern Europe. He 
landed on the northern coast of Portugal on the 1st of August, with about 
ten thousand men, while Marshal Junot held Lisbon and its approaches 
with fourteen thousand, to which number the British forces were soon 
augmented. Sir Arthur marched down upon Lisbon, driving back the forces 
sent to oppose him, and continued his progress to Vimeiro ; at which critical 
moment Sir Harry Burrard arrived to take the command, and he again was 
presently superseded by Sir Hugh Dalrymple. Sir Harry was consulted on 
shipboard by General Wellesley, and the latter was forbidden to advance; 
but Junot attacking him [21st August], he was compelled to fight. The 
French were routed, and might have been annihilated, had not Sir Hany 
interposed with the veto of over-cautious senility; refused to advance on the 
undefended capital; and consented, with Sir Hugh Dalrymple^ to the 
** convention of Cintra," by which the French were allowed to evacuate the 
country when they might have been taken prisoners to a man — for which 
the incapables were subjected at home to an investigation, and loaded with 
popular odium. Sir Arthur, indignant, returned to his Dublin Castle. 

Sir John Moore had been appointed, in the interim, to the command of 
an army for the liberation of Spain. With the twenty thousand men that 
had been employed in Portugal, he marched over that country into the 
northern provinces of Spain, having orders to co-operate with the native 
armies there. He reached Salamanca in the middle of November; but 
found the armies he was to aid invisible, the people slinking back into 
quiescence, and both the arms and dollars sent them melted away. Sir David 
Baird had been despatched with ten thousand men to join him; but lay a fort- 
night at Corunna in his transport ships, waiting permission from the Central 
Junta to land ! — which permission one wonders he did not take. Napoleon 
in person was descending upon the unfortunate general down the Pyrenees 
— about, as he told the world, with his usual magniloquence, to drive the 
hideous English leopards into the sea, and plant the French eagles on the 
towers of Lisbon. With seventy thousand men at his heels, the boast was 
safe. Dashing the vainglorious Spaniards before him, and bearing his 
brother on his wings, he was in Madrid by the 2nd of Decemberi and 
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thence started to the north-west in pursait of Moore ; on whom he bore 
down in four divisions — each equal to his own army — and by as many 
routes. Moore's disastrous retreat to Gorunna, heroic defence, death, and 
burial, are among the universally known and most dearly-treasured passages 
of our national history, commemorated by historian, sculptor, painter, and. 
poet. While the disastrous tidings were yet fresh, Canning signed, in the 
name of England, with a proud consciousness of her indomitable prowess 
in a better cause than had yet enlisted her arms, a definitive treaty of 
alliance with the Supreme Junta, on behalf of the Spanish people [January 
14th, 1810]. 

Napoleon was recalled from this hunt upon the mountains, by the news 
that the Austrian cabinet had again been stimulated mto war by English 
subsidies, and the swelling notes of Teutonic indignation. We will follow 
his rapid march upon the capital that had twice or thrice before received 
him as a conqueror, that we may be prepared for the result of nearer 
operations. Austria, with exhaustive energy, drew into the field four hun* 
dred thousand men, and divided the command of them between the 
Archdukes Charles and John — the former, in Germany ; the latter, in Italy. 
The victory of Eckmiihl broke the Austrian line, and by the 12th of May, 
Napoleon was again in Vienna ; the Archduke rallying his forces on the 
left bank of the Danube. The river was crossed, and the battle of Aspern 
fought on the 2l8t, rather to the discomfiture of the French. Not till the 
6th of July did the hostile armies confront each other again — and then in 
that tremendous encounter at Wagram which defeated without destroying 
the Austrians. The generals would have maintained the field, but the 
court consented to a peace which verged on a dismemberment of the 
empire. Napoleon addressed the leaders of the Hungarian nation, from 
the palace of Schonbrunn, offering them independence of the House of 
Hapsburg ; but evoked no response. Territory inhabited by a population of 
two and a half millions was surrendered ; seventy-five million francs were paid 
as indemnity for the expenses of the war ; and the brave mountaineers of 
the Tyrol, who had been induced to fight in their fastnesses for a dynasty 
that could inspire no loyalty but Under the guise of patriotism, were 
abandoned — their heroic leader, Hofer, being seized and shot; leaving 
a name that couples with that of William Tell. Austria would, perhaps, 
have been systematically subjected, as well as despoiled and degraded; 
were it not that there were rumours of an English armada scudding be- 
tween the Downs and the Belgic coast ; whence the scarlet-coated legions 
that were no longer despised might descend to bar the conqueror's return 
to his own capital. Had Napoleon known how the English people per- 
mitted the thunderbolts of their strength to be placed by royal favouritism 
in the hands of amiable incapability, he would have had no such appre- 
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henfiions. Forty thousand soldiers, afloat in four hundred transportiy 
convoyed hy two hundred and fifty men of war, were indeed an armament 
which the master of the continent might both envy and dread. But its 
command was given to the Earl of Chatham — a courtier, with nothing of 
his father or brother but their name. He set sail for Flushing on the 26th 
of July, debarked on the island of Walcheren, declined to go up and strike 
a sudden, overwhelming blow at Antwerp, dallied about till every fortre« 
was trebly fortified, half his men ill of the fever, and Bemadotte advancing 
with all the troops he could collect — ^then, with eight thousand sick and 
many dead, destroying what he should have kept, he brought back his 
diminished, dispirited host, having scarcely seen a foe! Such was the 
Walcheren expedition. 

A petty war had been waged meanwhile on the coasts and islands of the 
Adriatic and Mediterranean. But it was to the Peninsula that all eyes 
were turned with a solicitude mounting into the eager expectation of 
unparalleled success — ^for the belligerent spirit of England had now become 
as military as that of France. Sir Arthur Wellesley was appointed, in 
March, to the supreme command in Portugal, and on the 25th of April 
landed at Lisbon. Soult, left by the Emperor to conduct the war, had 
descended from Corunna — one of the northern points of that Spanish 
mountain-land which overlaps Portugal — upon Ferrol, Braga, and Oporto. 
Saragoza had been retaken, and the towns were apparently settling into 
submission, though bands of armed peasants still lurked in every vine- 
covered ravine of the hill country. Sir Arthur took the field with twenty- 
five thousand men, and on the 11th of May appeared on the southern bank 
of the Douro, opposite to the beautiful city of Oporto. By a bold and 
sudden attack, the French were dislodged, and driven down the road to the 
frontier ; along which they had meant to pass quietly, in order to fall back 
on Joseph's army of occupation. But Wellesley sent a detachment to 
cross the Douro higher up, and thus intercept the retreating enemy ; which 
was successfully accomplished, obliging Soult to disappear for a time from 
the highway, and re-tread, in miserable plight, the rugged track along 
which be had exultantly pursued poor Moore. The armies of the Junta 
were not in the way when wanted, or Soult would never have rejoined his 
friends. As it was, the British columns crossed the frontier on the 2nd of 
July— leaving not a French soldier in Portugal ; and, on the 22nd, «i- 
countered, at Talavera, the vanguard of Victor's army ; while Sir Robert 
Wilson hastened, by forced marches, on the capital itself, which sent forth 
even its garrison to sustain the masses that were foiling back firom Talavera. 
There, all night, till noon of the next day [27th and 28th of July], on the 
opposite slopes of two hills, parted by a rill of water, the storm of battle 
raged — the men pausing for an hour, beneath the meridian heat, to drink at 
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that streun, and, the better instinets of their nature recorering for a moment 
the aecendoioy, to diake hands across the brook that would presently be 
again coloared with their blood ; while military genius sat personified in the 
British General, on the top of the eminence possessed by his troops. The 
losses of the French, both in men and arms, were reported to be very great ^ 
and Wellesky was rewarded, when the news reached home, with the titles 
of '' Banm Donro of Wellesley, and Viscount Wellington of Talavera." 
But, lev adeqnately supported than his antagonist by the home government, 
he placed his army in cantonment for the rest of the year ; while the 
warriors of Aspem and Wagram came marching on, through the autumn 
and winter, confident of finishing the war at one blow« Napoleon himself 
would have followed, but he was keeping his nuptials with the Austrian 
princess, for whom — ^in that impatience to possess o£Espring which is inten- 
sified by the possession of power, intellect, and fame — be had resolved, 
though in sincere bitterness of heart, to sacrifice the still beloved Josephine, 
the wife of his adventurous youth, and the grace of his soldier-court. He 
made the sacrifiee, and was gratified in his desire. A son, crowned in his 
cradle King of Rome, promised stability to the empire that had risen on 
earth aa a meteor rises in the sky — but that nevertheless was to pass away, 
and leavi^no throne to the heir of the great king-maker ; yea, himself des- 
tined to fret away upon a rock, the remnant of a life unparalleled for the 
grandeur and the perversion of its powers. 

Soult was re-appointed in the absence of the Emperor to the supreme 
command of the Peninsular forces. He crossed the mountains of Sierra 
Morena, subdued Andalusia, quartered at Seville, and, continuing his pro- 
gress from the Pyrenees to the southern point of the Peninsula, blockaded 
Cadiz — to which city the provisional government had removed, and sum- 
moned the Cortes ; the more democratic composition of which, many of its 
members republican citizens of Cadiz and other large towns, infused greater 
vigour and a new spirit into the war, which had hitherto been waged more 
at the instigation of priests than from the inspirations of patriotism. The 
blockade was commenced in February, 1810, and' continued till the middle 
of 1812, the city being well defended by British and native garrisons ; and 
its communications with other ports maintained by the ships in its splendid 
harbour. On every Moorish monument of the surrounding towns, the 
ensigns of French supremacy were elevated; but the natural fastnesses 
swarmed with men whom the old Moorish blood still made impatient of 
subjection to the conquerors of a country on which their fathers had left 
the marks of dominion. To Massena and Ney were given an army in 
the north, which in August invested Ciudad Rodrigo and captured Almeida 
—two strong places on either side of the Portuguese frontier. Their approach, 
with a force more than double his own, compelled Wellington to begin that 
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celebrated retreat which, loudly condemned at the time as oyer-cautioas, if 
not cowardly, gained for him by its success the highest reputation for 
military foresight and sagacity. He halted in September on ** grim Busaco's 
iron ridge ;" and on the 27th gave the French a repulse which the exultant 
fierceness of their attack made severe and dispiriting. The very next day 
he resumed his retrogression, and within a week his army was entrenched 
within "the lines of Torres Vedras" — on which celebrated defences we 
must bestow an explanatory sentence or two. — Behind Lisbon, twenty or 
thirty miles, run two chains of hills, descending on one side to the sea, on 
the other to the mouth of the Tagus. Along the outermost ridge, a thick 
wall was carried, with towers— or rather castles — at short distances, on 
which artillery was mounted, front and flank, covering every road and rill 
and footpath: wherever a mule or mountaineer could climb, cannon looked 
^own. On the inner side a road was levelled, along which even horse 
artillery could pass with facility; and mines were scooped out, that, should 
an entrance be effected, the retreating forces might inflict a fate one 
shudders to name. This line of defence was twenty-nine miles long. But 
within it« a second was constructed, at the distance of three or four, in some 
places of eight or ten miles, and stronger in proportion to its lesser sweep. 
Nor was that deemed sufficient. Around the city, so as to cover' a retreat 
to the ships and boats which floated in the bay, was a third line. Never had 
nature, art, and industry, so combined to render a position impregnable. 
British artillery officers, with an army of eight or ten thousand labourers, 
had been occupied in the construction of this vast fortress, during a whole 
year, with the utmost possible secrecy. When the allied army entered — 
driving before them, with a severity which was merciful compared to the 
fate which must otherwise have overtaken them, the population of every 
town and village, with all the provisions they could collect — the wet season 
had set in, as Wellington wished, and the rivers, narrowed by the engineering 
of his officers, were flooding with augmented volume the subjacent country. 
Such was the scene of desolation through which Massena's army had to 
wade, and such the Titanic structure which confronted him, as he neared 
the city on which he had promised the Emperor to plant his eagles in 
three months. He surveyed the lines from end to end, searching 
for a spot which the confidence of extraordinary precaution might have 
left comparatively weak — and fell back in despair. Privation, inactivity, 
and swamps, struck his army with sickness, and though he withdrew them to 
better ground, their sufferings continued through the winter. In January 
(1811) Soult moved up to the aid of his distressed coadjutor, and besieged 
Badajoz on his way. Wellington also emerged from his comfortable canton- 
ments in pursuit of Massena, and would have relieved Badajoz, but for its 
precipitate surrender. Unequal in the field, he remained in Portugal the 
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"whole year, his lieutenants recovering Almeida, and gaining the battles of 

Barossa and Albnera. The next year opened with the storming of Ciudad 

Hodrigo and Badajoz, with scenes of horrible slaughter and infuriated 

valour which remind one of the sieges of Syracuse and Jerusalem, before 

gunpowder had lessened by concentrating the havoc of war. Breaking 

down the bridge of boats and protecting fortresses which united the north 

and south banks of the Tagus, and the armies of Marmont and Soult — the 

latter having again fallen back to Seville, and the former superseded 

Massena — the British commander out-manoeuvred Marmont, and overthrew 

him in the sanguinary battle of Salamanca (July 22Qd), compelling a flight 

rather than retreat on Yallalolid, from which the victor advanced to Madrid. 

King Joseph fled to Toledo, and Soult abandoned Cadiz, its garrison smiting 

his rear, even to Seville, which was taken by assault ; while British divisions 

covered all the roads from the south to the capital. But it was impossible 

to remain in Madrid, a hundred and twenty thousand men converging upon 

it. Wellington, therefore, again marched northward, sat down in the 

town of Burgos, and spent a month in the unsuccessful siege of its citadel ; 

then withdrew his reserves from Madrid, and with difficulty regained his 

frontier winter cantonments. In the spring of 1813, he was in the field 

with thirty thousand British and as many Portuguese, and invested by the 

Cortes with that absolute command which should long before have been 

conferred. Dividing his army into three columns, he suddenly concentrated 

them on the French at Yittoria, and there inflicted that overwhelming 

defeat which virtually finished the war ; Joseph, and his commander-in-chief, 

Jourdan — ^for Soult had gone to a field where his great military talents were 

yet more needed — fled in despair, abandoning" everything, even to the King's 
travelling carrige and the Marshal's baton ; which latter Wellington sent to 

England, and was rewarded in return with a similar symbol of military dis- 
tinction. The Navarre mountains and fortresses were reached and abandoned 
by the panic-stricken fugitives, and from the descending slopes of the Pyrenees 
Wellington looked down upon the plains of France ; while his lieutenants 
stormed Pamplona and St. Sebastian, the only places in which garrisons re- 
mained. Soult was despatched in hot haste from the side of his master, 
armed for the emergency with powers never before delegated, defended for 
a fortnight the passes of the Pyrenees with spirit and skill only less 
than those of his antagonist, and was driven back in November to entrench- 
ments under the walls of Bayonne. There he remained while Wellington 
rested his forces till February (1814), when he was again attacked, and 
driven on to Bordeaux, the authorities of that old nest of royalists hastening 
to hoist the white flag, and proclaim Louis the Eighteenth. By the 10th 
of April, the Garonne had been crossed, spite of its deep, rapid flow, and of 
Soult's defences; and the battle of Toulouse — ^fought on the Easter Sunday-^ 
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stopped the career of the Tictors by leaving them no longer an aiemy to 
encoonter. The Bourbons were restored — Ferdinand to Spain and Louis 
to France — ^by what other roads than this bloody upward track, along 
which we have followed Wellington, we may now obserre. 



CHAPTEE IX. 

ZBB BKTOELT 07 THX KDrOS— CAMF AIOST OF XOSOOlf— BXRIJX, SBXSDBir, ASD UaPZXa KWACVAXB^ 
A2fl> BXTAKKSr— OKZ XOBX OOALITIOS — CA3CPAIGK OF LSIPZIO— 3CABCH rPOX PAUB — ^ABDIC*.'-' 
nOM OF STAPOLmsr— 4IA4 A3n> THS HOLT ALLLLXCE— THS HVaTDKKD DATS A2n> WARXLOO— 
THB AMMMXCAS WAS— ITXITXXBAIi PXACE. 

It was in the spring of 1810 that the Emperor of France allied himsdf 
with the youngest daughter of the Csesars ; and added, as he supposed, 
the ties of relationship to those which bound Austria, still one of the great 
powers of Europe, to his throne. He was soon to learn from experience what 
lus profound observation must have taught him, and what became one of 
the bitterest ingredients of his humiliation — ^the weakness of natural re 
lationships and personal attachments compared with political motives in the 
minds of those who are accustomed to hear and entertain only reasons of 
State. Francis surrendered his daughter, amidst the murmurs of his people, to 
the embraces of his victor, contented that he thereby conciliated him and 
gained for her a throne — though its last legitimate occupant, her aunt, had 
gone thence to a prison and a scaffold. Napoleon was to find the kinsmen 
on whom he had conferred crowns, the first to peril his dominions and desert 
his side. Louis Bonaparte, King of Holland, had remonstrated from the 
beginning, as the head of a people all whose interests were commercial, 
against that ''continental system" which his brother was obstinate in 
enforcing. Taunts of ingratitude and menaces of chastisement were the 
natural rejoinder. But they were met with unexpected spirit — Louis 
declared he would not be the instrument of ruining an industrious people ; 
and actually (on the 1st of July) abdicated, fleeing into Bohemia, with all 
his children, except that Louis Napohon, then an infant, who now reigns 
in France under the shadow of his uncle's name, to whose compassionate 
care he was commended. Napoleon replied with the proclamation, " Holland 
is united to France." Bemadotte had exchanged the baton of a French 
marshal for the sceptre of Sweden — elected by the feeble successor of the 
unfortunate Gustavus, who had been deposed in March 1809, to the heirship 
of his throne, as Crown Prince, and ezerdsing the regal authority while 
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CluffleA th»Thir(6eBtii enjoyed the title of King. Napoleon was glad to be rid 
of him, for he didOied his combination of republican opinions and Gascon 
independence with high military abilities. Bat he was wise and honest 
enough to rolcy not as a lieutenant of Franee, but as though he luid been 
bom a Swede. He began to relax the prohibitory system, and to cultiyate 
amicable relatioDS with Great Britain and Russia, before they coalesced or 
he broke with his former master, to whom he, too, was related, baring 
married a sister of Joseph Bonaparte's wife — ^while Frederick of Denmark, 
a nephew of George the Third, timorously adhered to France. The same 
colossal blander which had ^us estranged from France the two maritime 
powers of the Baltic, was working to the same end in the Tery heart of 
Bussia. That Test empire, it might be supposed, would find within itself 
such ample supplies of all that can be demanded by human wants or wishes' 
from the precious metals to the coarsest grain, as to render its people 
indifferent to foreign trade. On the contrary, its nobles, possessed of 
immense estates, worked by armies of peasant slaves, having once found a 
market for their produce beyond the seas, and received back the fabrications 
of an ingenious and skilful industry to which Russia could then present no 
imitation, murmured loudly at prohibitory restrictions, imposed by a foreign 
sovereign, on this convenient interchange, and were strenuously seconded 
by the mercantile dass which it had called into existence. Turkey having 
reconciled herself to England, though still at war with Russia, an extensive 
smuggling trade was carried on through her European provinces ; bales of 
goods, hidden in timber rafts and corn-laden boats, ascended the Danube, 
or were borne on men's shoulders through the passes of Carpathia. In 
December, 1810, Alexander virtually sanctioned this sort of traffic by a 
ukase opening the ports of Russia to goods not coming directly from 
British ports. The complaints of the French ambassador were dis- 
regarded, and retorted with charges of sundry riolations of the treaty of 
Tilsit. Unsettled relations prevailed all through 1811 ; and when, at the 
commencement of the next year. Napoleon seized Swedish ships and 
marched an army on Swedish Pomerania, Bemadotte at once repaired to 
the great northern Autocrat, and settled with him a plan of resistance 
[March, 1812] — scarcely supposing, probably, the tremendous results to 
which it would lead; that it was the loosening of the gathering and sus- 
pended avalanche. 

It was not in Napoleon's nature, and it was contrary to his established 
tactics, to wait upon events. He determined on the invasion of Russia, as 
he always determined on driving a column of his grenadiers through the 
extended ranks of an enemy in the field. He had summoned or invited to 
meet him at Dresden in the month of May, the Emperor of Austria 
and the King of Prussia, with a crowd of minor kings and vassal princes, 

F 
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treating them to imposing reviewB by day, and Talma's acting at night 
It was the colmination of his pride and power — a spectacle unparalleled in 
modem history; as excit'ng as anj of the scenes which the grest 
tragedian nightly enacted — and as evanescent There were half a miDion 
of armed men gathering, at the word of that one man, between the Yistuls 
and the Niemen — the contribution of nearly every country between those 
rivers and the western ocean. Austria furnished 30,000, Prussia 20,000, 
Italy 20,000, the Confederation of the fihine 80,000, and France 270,00a 
Not since the days of the crusaders had Europe sent forth such hosts to 
battle — and not the barbarian rabble of Xerxes were more unconscious of 
the cause which drew them from their native, peaceful fields, and devoted 
them to slaughter. They were animated by no common sentiment-Hiot 
with unreasoning love of country, nor the antipathy of race; neither^ 
except the few thousand veterans in Napoleon's "Old Guard" — ^with 
idolatrous attachment to their chief, nor the intoxicating delusions of 
military glory 

It was midsummer when these immense masses of armed men, with 
trains milesMong of artillery and luggage-waggons, crossed the Niemen into 
Lithuania, then the westernmost province of the Russian empire. The 
Czar's army evacuated Wilna, the capital of that province; and the 
surrounding country was scoured for provisions — ^for it had been resolved 
to depend midnly, even in these unknown regions, for the supplies of war 
upon its spoils. Vast herds of cattle were driven up by the lances of the 
Polish cavalry, while their horses fed upon or trampled the ripening com. 
Thus they moved on, carrying disease in their midst, as well as leaving 
famine in their rear. Thus they advanced from the Niemen to the Dnieper, 
and quartered in Smolensk — ^the Russians still retiring before them, in 
impregnable masses of soldiery, and crowds of people, carrying with them 
every truss of hay and sack of grain — while themselves were wasting with 
sickness, dropping off from fatigue, speared by Cossacks, and diminished 
by reserves, to half their number. Let the reader look«at the map, and 
observe the vast distance they had yet to traverse, ere the walls of Moscow 
could be gained — ^the country literally moving before them, the dreary way 
lit by burning towns and villages. Still the infatuation of pride forbad 
retreat. Moscow was reached — ^the battie of Borodino fought, and ten 
thousand French left dead upon the field. The ancient capital of the 
Czars was entered [September 15th], deserted by all but convicts and 
beggars, and from the palace of the Kremlin it was announced to Europe, 
in pompous phrase, that there the grand army would winter. The next 
night the city was in flames, mysteriously kindled, and that would not yield 
tlU four-fifths of the dwellings were destroyed. A month later that retreat 
was commenced which surpasses in appalling incidence whatever war had 
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before in^cted on its victims. From Moscow to Smolensk, and thence to 
Wilna — for the now Tictorioos Rossians compelled the invaders to return 
by the road along which they had come, and had blasted by their tread — 
the frozen land was coyered with dead and dying men, buried as they 
fell in the eTer-fidling snow; while clouds of mounted spearmen, that 
seemed to ride on the wings of the sharp, sleety wind, impaled every 
straggler and broke up every bivouac. The guilty cause of all fled swiftly 
to his capital, anguish, surely, devouring his heart, and his master intellect 
reeling, like his dynasty, upon its throne. His agony, and that which he 
had caused, is best imagined from the confession of his bulletin, that, except 
the Imperial Guard, he had no longer an army ! 

He returned to find that popularity had deserted him with victory. 
Conspiracies had been detected in his capital — his courtiers evinced in their 
ill-concealed disaffection their foresight of his downfal — ominous hand- 
writings were on his public monuments — the provinces rejoiced at the 
rumour of his death. Prussia leagued with Russia against him. Germany 
was rising to the swell of Korner's ** Song of the Sword." The Cossacks 
were sweeping down below the Elbe. Nearly all had deserted him but 
himself. The iron will that would not bend but to the stroke of absolute 
ruin — ^the self-sufficiency of an intellect that seemed creative in its vigour — 
the recollection from what he had risen, and how — ^the strange persuasion 
of a destiny yet unfilled ; that girdle of invincibility to every great heart 
and of self-consuming fire to the bad — these were still his own ; and they 
served him faithfully. He harangued, decreed, enforced — talked down the 
opposition that counselled the slow repair of tremendous misfortunes — 
appealed to feelings he had not quite exhausted in the national breast, 
insisted on new conscriptions, drafted militia into regular soldiers and 
turned sailors into land-warriors, called home the veterans from Spain, tried 
once more the allegiance of his German vassals, answered with scorn the 
proffer of Alexander to stop at the Vistula if he would surrender all beyond 
the Elbe, raged at finding Austria neutral or worse, and planned the 
campaign of Dresden with the genius that dictated those of Marengo and 
Ansterlitz. Three hundred and fifty thousand men were again under his 
banners. He would recover Leipzig, Dresden, and Berlin — and he did, by 
the battles of Lutzen and Bautzen [May the 2nd and 21st, 1813], regain the 
former two ; and then consented to a six weeks' armistice. Mettemich, the 
crafty, came to Dresden to "mediate," in the name of Austria; tried to 
regain for that empire the German provinces she had lost in her first 
contests with the revolutionary chiefs; and temporized till the tidings 
of Vittoria rendered defiance safe. Then the three coalesced for the 
"liberation of Germany." While Bemadotte and Blucher worsted hia 
marshals, Napoleon himself gained several successive fights. But his raw 
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yecniits filled him with shame and impatience. They had not been trained 
to tiieir dreadful trade like the legions who lay upon tiie BusBian fieUk^ 
Himself was chan^g — ^the disease that at last prored fatal was gnawing at 
his stomach and embittering his temper. His insulted generals ftXL iram 
his side in coldness. Murat, coTered with the scars of his impetacms ynlcm, 
he had called a fool, and all but a coward. Duroc, his &ithfiil friend, wis 
killed at his side — and he turned away at last to weep ! At Leipiig [Octo- 
ber 16th and 18th], he kept his troops fighting two days — himself fat once, 
ayoiding the field — ten thousand Saxons deserted him, and once mora ht 
was forced to retreat, with only seventy or eighty thousand of the three 
hundred and fifty that crossed the Ithine. In Paris he found disooatoit 
breaking into murmurs, Holland revolted against his government, ind 
the Swiss consenting to the passage of the Austrians through their oomitry 
into France. Thus was he attacked on all sides — ^by Wellington on the 
south, the Austrians on the south-east, the Russians and Prussians on tiie 
north and east ; while English ships watched every mile of sea-coast. Bent- 
dotte's defeat of the Danes had extinguished his last ally. Murat had gone 
over to the coalition, and was clearing Italy of the more fidthfiil Beauhamais. 
The conscription brought in few but useless lads. The Bepublicans, who 
still loved France more than they hated Napoleon, advised him to levy fhe 
people en masse, and promised to sweep the invaders back as in the days 
of revolutionary fervour. But we always distrust those whom we have 
injured — the great liberticide dreaded to arm the tens of thousands who 
still cherished the memories of the Convention, and would avenge them- 
selves on his throne as soon as they had delivered tlieir country. He at 
last consented to increase the National Guard in Paris, but so organiied and 
officered it as to exclude what would have been to it as heart and blood. 
His old soldiers escaped to his standard from the difierent garrisons and 
departments in which he had placed them, and shouted at the mention of dying 
by his side. The educated and ardent youth who had grown up to hate the 
name of the Bourbons, were enthusiastic in his cause. But the result, iha 
method, and the punishment of his tyranny, are seen in the sentence which 
the French historian, Mignet, uses to describe the general feeling at this 
moment : — <* There was neither that impulse of despair nor of liberty which 
carries people to stem resistance ; the war was not, as once, national — ^the 
Emperor had put all the public interest in himself alone, and all his means 
6f defence in mechanical troops.^ He might have yet retained his crown; 
the allies — as much in timidity as in moderation, for they could scarcely 
believe that the Napoleon who had so often conquered them was really 
vincible — offered him peace, on the condition of surrendering all his conquests 
beyond the Bhine, the Alps, and the Pyrenees, and those maritime strong- 
holds, Antwerp, Ostend, and Genoa, on which his heart was especially set' 
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" the TedoctioD," in thort, ** of France to its ancient limits." " The restora- 
ii<m of the andent xaoe," was kept in ^iew by the relentless goremment of 
England alone. Bat that ** pxide of sool" which he justly attributed to 
himselfy and iHiieh looks, like the highest magnanimity, forbade him, in his 
own words, ^ to sit down with a diminished empire on a dishonoured 
throne." By the sword he had risen — ^by that he would reign, or die. ** I 
will clear Eranoe in three months," he exclaimed, " or perish." With an 
army only a third as numerous as those that were marching on his capital, 
he met them on the plains of Champagne, lying between the extremities of 
the Mame and the Seine. Military authorities speak of his defence as marvel- 
lous ibr its skill — it endeared him a&esh to his soldiers by the personal 
oonzBge he displayed, and reriyed the hopes of his adherents by numerous 
but unavailing successes. It was not in mortals to overcome such inequalities. 
While he engaged and defeated one army, another was stealing upon him ; 
and by the time the rear of that column was cut off, the van of another 
was upon him. Meanwhile [February and March], a congress of diplo- 
matists was sitting at Chatillon, on the Seine : AHistna's Count Stadion, 
and England's Castlereagh, with Count Rasomowski representing Russia, 
and Baron Humboldt Prussia, chaffering with Marshal Caulaincourt the 
terms of peace, demands and concessions fluctuating with the tide of battle. 
From the 2dth of January to th& end of March, Napoleon held his triple 
enemies at bay, Soult retarding Wellington between the Pyrenees and 
Toulouse, and Beauhamais defending Italy. On the 30th Marmont was 
driven haxk on Paris — the Empress and Joseph fleeing, the students 
defending the heights of Montmartre; the people discouraged, it is said, by 
the authorities; and on the Slst the city capitulated to Alexander and 
Frederick, ere Napoleon could arrive to its relief. The allied sovereigns 
declared they would no more treat with Napoleon. He marched his little 
army to Fontainebleau, raging with passionate grief, and the faithful sol- 
diers ran thither to him. Talleyrand had reappeared in Paris, negotiated with 
the allies, led the senate and legislature, procured a decree of deposition, 
and formed a provisional government, with himself at its head. The marshals 
made peace for themselves, then went to Fontainebleau, and recommended 
abdication. Ney, " the bravest of the brave," gave the advice for himself 
the generals, and the army — ^what could be done but accede ? The act of 
abdication was, after a severe struggle, written and signed, with a reservation 
in fiivDur of the Empress and her son ; but was followed in a day or two by 
an mconditional retirement. Alexander affected a character for magna- 
nimity, and proposed to bentow on the fEdlen Emperor the sovereignty of 
Elba, in the Mediterranean, with a revenue of nx million iiancs a year from 
F^rance ; to which the other powers reluctantly assented. One cannot but 
smile at the drollery of the proposal. What notions kings must have of 
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each other ! Could it be a consolation to the hnmbled aatocrat that he was 
still to be saluted with the titles of Majesty, or a diversion to his wounded 
thoughts to indulge in daily drill? There can hardly be a doabt that 
Napoleon himself saw from the gloomy apartments of Fontainebleaa hii 
way back to universal sovereignty from the plank thus Idndly thrown to 
him. He hesitated till he had ascertained that his commanders everywheie 
were beaten, or assented to the new order of things — ^that his father-in-law 
was inflexible, but Bemadotte reluctant to invade his native land, and 
Murat repentant— then embarked with the prophecy on his lips, *'The 
Bourbons will be turned off in six months." Any one must have thooglit 
so, who had known the French, and who had seen Louis the Eigfateendi 
entering the capital of his new kingdom literally surrounded with AwtriiD 
sabres and Cossack lances, and declining the next day the constitntioii 
proffered by the provisional government. The treaty of Paris was signed on 
the dOth of May, by the plenipotentiaries of France on the one side, and 
Great Britain, Russia, and Prussia, on the other. It provided that France 
should be reduced to its' original limits, as they stood on the 1st of January, 
1792, with the exception of various small territories, some of which were 
ceded to France by the neighbouring powers, others by France to them, for 
the sake of defining more clearly, and for mutual advantage, its frontiers, but 
which, upon a balance of gains and losses, gave it an increase of four hundred 
and fifty thousand souls. Avignon, however, and the country of Venaiiiii, 
the first conquests of the revolution, were secured to it Holland was to be 
an independent state, under the sovereignty of the house of Orange, with 
an accession of territory drawn from the union with Flanders ; Germany was 
to be independent, but under the guarantee of a federal union ; Switzerland 
independent, governed by itself; Italy divided into sovereign states. The 
free navigation of the Khine was expressly stipulated. Malta, the osten- 
sible cause of the renewal of the war after the treaty of Amiens, was ceded 
in perpetuity, with its dependencies, to Great Britain ; and she, on her part, 
agreed to restore all the colonies taken from France or her allies during the 
war, with the exception of the islands of Tobago, St. Lucie, and the portion 
of St. Domingo formerly belonging to Spain, which was to be restored to 
that power, in the West, and the Isle of France in the East Indies. Gnada- 
loupe, Martinique, and Le Guyane, were also restored to France ; she was 
to be permitted to form commercial establishments in the East Indies, but 
under the condition that no more troops were to be sent there than were 
necessary for the purposes of police; and she regained the right of fishing 
on the coast of Newfoundland and in the gulf of St Lawrence. AU subor- 
dinate points and matters of details were, by common consent, referred to 
a congress of the great powers, which it was agreed should assemUe at 
Vienna in the succeeding autumn. 
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At the appointed time and place — having spent the summer in 
England, where they were, of course, objects of enthusiastic admi- 
ration and intense interest — ^the potentates and plenipotentiaries of 
Busaia, Anstria, Pmssia, and Ghreat Britain, assembled, and constituted that 
CSongress of Vienna which has exercised such a marked influence on the 
subsequent fortunes of Europe. For some time, nothing but festivity went 
on — ^"the Congress dances," said a wit of the party, "but does not 
advance." But presently Talleyrand came, demanding that France, though 
the vanquished party, be represented in the assembly of European powers. 
His claim was admitted, and dissension — artfully fomented, it is said, by 
that archetype of diplomacy— soon broke out The war undertaken for the 
liberation of the peoples, it now became apparent, was to be completed for 
the aggrandisement of the monarchs. Russia claimed Poland, and Prussia 
Saxony, as the reward of their exertions. Castlereagh at first gave his con- 
sent, but recalled it on orders from home, where it offended all parties. 
Austria was alarmed at the prospect of increased power to her right and left 
hand neighbours, to whom she already owed too much to feel quite inde- 
pendent. Talleyrand, with an interest separate from either, plied all parties 
with the watchword " legitimacy," further to distract them ; urging the 
restoration of the Bourbons to the throne of Naples, and opposing the 
dethronement of the King of Saxony, on the same principle of hereditary 
royal right. So decided had the dispute become, that Austria, France, and 
England, entered into a secret treaty [Feb. 1815] to resist the demands of 
the other two members of this " Holy Alliance." And while thus seeking to 
circumvent each other, and ready to plunge the world in fresh war for the 
decision of their villanous projects, these royal hypocrites were ascribing 
their victories over Napoleon to the grace of Qod, and declaring themselves 
appointed to govern Europe in the spirit of the gospel! Alexander 
surpassed his fellows in the assumption or self-delusion of piety. He even 
got himself a reputation for fanaticism, by his talk of the perfectibility of 
the human species, and the subjection of the world to the gentle sway of 
Jesus. On Christmas-day, 1815, he issued a manifesto, in the name of 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia, solemnly declaring their ** fixed resolution, 
both in the administration of their respective States, and in their political 
relations with every other government, to take for their guide the precepts 
of the holy religion of our Saviour— the precepts of justice. Christian 
charity, and peace, which, far from being applicable only to private concerns, 
must have an immediate influence on the councils of princes, and guide all 
their steps, as being the only means of consolidating human institutions, 
and remedying their imperfections." It was not the flrst time that kings 
the moat ambitious had played this part ; Frederick the Great raised Prussia 
from a third to a first-rate kingdom while corresponding with Voltaire 
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about philosophy and Tirtoe. Bat an nnweloome dittarimice of tiieie 
games was at hand. Napoleon kept his eye from the shores of Elba on the 
quarrelling diplomatists and the smarting French. The latter, woonded to 
^e quick by the presence of a king who had no one of the nationsl 
characteristics, readily receiyed the impression w]d€k Napoleon's penonsl 
correspondents assidoously promoted, — *' He will tetum with the Titdets;" 
and an extensive conspiracy, with its centre in Paris and its ramifi- 
cations in every regiment, was established to realiie the sentiment 
Meanwhile he amused the English Commissioner, who was appointed 
to reside with him, with the talk of a man who looked back on the 
world as one who had for ever forsaken it; and while that gentleman 
was absent for a few days, embarked with a thousand soldiers, landed st 
Cannes [March the 1st], and issued a proclamation, inviting the people of 
France once more to his banners. The extraordinary incidents of hii 
progress to Paris are well known — how nearly every town opened its gates 
at his approach — how the armies sent against him went over to his side 
with unbounded enthusiasm at the sound of his voice — ^how Soult and Ney, 
despite their solemn, and doubtless sincere, assurances to louis that fhey 
would drive him from the land, or bring him captive to Paris, found them- 
selves hurried by their own recollections, and the imdisguised feeling of troops 
and people, to salute him as again their lord — how, in short, he iras borne 
along to the throne from which the Bourbon fled in ^may by an irresis- 
tible tide of national emotion. His « Hundred Days" of power were 
signalized by acts of enduring benefit and nobility — ^such as the abolition 
of the slave-trade — and displayed again that native aptitude for govern- 
ment which makes one deplore the more its perversion by insatiate 
ambition, and of which the « Code Napoleon" (compiled as much by as for 
him, in the earlier years of the empire) is the everlasting monument. Ws 
brother Lucien, Camot, Lafayette, and others of the old Republicans, were 
once more around him, and obtained a constitution which promised the 
restoration of political liberty as well as of national independence. But it 
is the fatal necessity of bad men to employ worse. Napoleon once more 
received back the infamous Fouche, not because he confided in, but because 
he felt he could not dispense with him. His own piilitary genius shone wtHh 
a splendour more than equal to his best days. A hundred and twenty-five 
thousand men, with a goodly proportion of cavalry and artillery, were ready 
for the field at the beginning of June. Not that Napoleon was animated with 
his old passion for conquest, but that Europe was literally io arms against him. 
The allied sovereigns had bound themselves to maintain, for twenty years, 
the treaty of Paris, and to furnish each a hundred and fifty thousand men. 
The news of Napoleon's landing in France instantly silenced their disputes. 
Though re-elected by acclamation to the throne of F^-ance, he was prodaimed 
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at once, by these vndeeiolu diyiden of the continent, an vsnrper, and aa 
invader of the peioe of Europe, and given over to public vengeance, lliey 
adjusted their difliBrences by mutaal concessions, bat at the expense of the 
unoonsulted peopleB ; and signed, a week before the battle of Waterloo, that 
definitive treaty of the Congress of Vienna which may be better explained 
hereafter. Great Britain and Prussia concentrated about eighty thousand 
each (half the English contingent consisting of Gferman ipercenaries) in the 
Netherlands, either to invade France or defend Germany, as circumstances 
mi^t demand ; while nearly a million of men were arming in the rear. 
Wellington, in communication with the traitor Foach6, was informed of 
Napoleon's deeision to act on the offensive as soon as it was known in 
FSris ; and plaoed his army, in concert with that of Marshal Blacher, in 
front 6i Bmasels ; where Marlborough and Eugene, a hundred and ten 
yearn before, had checked the ambition of Louis the Fourteenth. But 
treaobery is a double-edged tool. Fouche contrived to delay at the frontiers 
the information he duly despatched from the capital — and the allied 
generals, there can be no doubt, were attacked by their more brilliant 
antagonist when they imagined he was but leaving Paris.* With extra- 
ordinary celerity, the Emperor marched into Belgium, and, with the bold- 
ness which had so often proved successful, struck a blow that aimed to 
separate and destroy singly his unsuspecting foes. It failed from one of those 
unaccountable circumstances which seem to have decided half the great crises 
of human history. An advanced body of English were posted at Quatre 
Bras; the Prussians lay at Ligny. They were attacked simultaneously 
[June 16tfa] — the former by Ney, the latter by the Emperor in person ; and 
had it not been that a column of French was kept in motion, marching and 
countermarching, the whole day — ordered by Napoleon to leave Ney for 
his own relief, then recalled to Quatre Bras— one of the two must have been 
cut offl As it was, the Prussians fell back, severely injured, to Wavres — the 
English were left after a desperate struggle in possession of their post, and 
then retired, with the main body, to Waterloo, where they were engaged on 
the ever-memorable 18th, unaided by their allies, till they had broken the 
last of the many columns of armed men and horse that were driven upon 
their squares. It would be in vain to attempt here to describe the aspect 
of that ensanguined field— or to discuss the military merits of the two 
great commanders who were then, for the first and last time, confronted : 
in war, that pretends to arbitrate where reason fails, it is emphatically true 
that ^'snooess is virtue and misfortune crime." It is known to every 

* Ibe wiiter hM adopted, !n this and other disputed pasMges of military history, the eon- 
ehiakma of Alison ; whose industry, research, and Judgment, are beyond impeachment, whoe, as 
in this iBstaxioe, his strong political bias is not gratified, but the contrary. Mr. Maofarlane may 
b% Isft to dMsrf b e the seeoont preferred as « ignorant babble.*' 
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8chool-boy — ^perhaps too well for the interests of peace — ^how throagh that 
midsummer sabbath, men fired and fought, standing or trampling through 
the long, wet, green com, that had been their bed the previous night, and 
which to tens of thousands was a bed of anguished death — how the doUi 
sullen sky ceased its rain and thunder only to be assuled by the incessant 
roar of brazen throats, and darkened with an iron storm — how to a great part 
of one army was added the intolerable pain of inaction to the endurance o! 
continual onslaughts — and how the other was overwhelmed with a destruc- 
tion that permitted no rallying, and extinguished even the courage of 
despair. Napoleon fled back to the Fans he had left with exultant hope, 
the messenger of his own irretrievable disasters. His first thoughts were of 
suspending the constitution, getting himself made dictator, and fighting the 
eight hundred thousand men that he knew could be in France by a month ! 
Happily in vain. The representatives decreed thems&lves permanent, and 
voted his abdication — the Bepubllcans dinging to the hope of yet ex- 
cluding the Bourbons. He complied, and retired to Malmaison, whence 
the dead body of his faithful Josephine had been carried out a year before. 
A provisional government, ot which Fouch6 managed to obtain the head- 
ship, made but feeble resistance to the invaders. On the 2nd of July, the 
Prussians were at Versailles. On the 3rd, a military convention was con- 
cluded between Wellington and Blucher and Marshal Davoust, the French 
commander. On the 8th, Louis re-entered the city, from which Ney and 
others fled in disguise. For a month, the great ex-£mperor sought an 
outlet of escape to America, but in vain ; and, on the 15th of July, went on 
board the British " Bellerophon," off Rochefort, writing that celebrated 
appeal to the Prince Regent — " Exposed to the factions which divide my 
country, to the hostility of the great powers of Europe, I have terminated 
my political career; and I come, like Themistocles, to seat myself by the 
hearth of the British people, I put myself under the protection of its laws, 
and claim it from your Royal Highness, as the most powerful, the most 
constant, and the most generous of my enemies." The beauty of the act 
is certainly marred by the fact that there remained no alternative but that 
of unconditional surrender. It is impossible, nevertheless, not to admire 
the air of heroism which it is made to assume, to reprobate the meanness 
which answered it with a sentence of life-long imprisonment, and to look 
with a sad, regretful eye on the figure that recedes at once from these 
humble pages and the scenes in which it has played so grand a part 

It is time now to notice an episode of this period, which we have hitherto 
evaded, because it had little influence on the fate of the greater European 
tragedy, and from reluctance to approach so miserable a passage of Anglo- 
Saxon history—the two years' war between England and the United States. 
The commercial prosperity and political growth of the Republic, from the 
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establiBhment of iti independenoe up to 1812, had been rapid beyond historic 
paralleL Bnt^ imhappilyy there had grown up beneath its democratic insti- 
tutions, a party and a spirit that yet suryive — that, eren at the present. 
moment, unfortunately in the ascendant, foully dishonour and fiercely 
trouble it--the party and the spirit of territorial cupidity and personal 
slavery. Virginian planters, Kentucky pioneers, and Fhiladelphian traders,. 
combined with an imported population of French and Irish refugees in enter- 
taining inveterate, rancorous hostility to England — ^for which the Irish, indeed, 
had too mneh reason — ^in dose alliance with the very worst demagoguism of 
France, and in a lust for conquest which would condescend to recognise 
neither the rights of the red man nor the injunctions of the federal govern- 
ment These men embittered the last days of Washington, wounded his 
spirit by their broad insinuations of political dotage and anti-republican 
leanings ; and compelled him to employ, on one occasion, the military force 
at his command for their restraint. John Adams, who succeeded him 
[1796], governed in his spirit; but there came in with the new century 
a race of Presidents who, it is to be feared, rather truckled to than 
resisted them. Jefferson, however sagacious and philanthropic, was twice 
elected by their influence, and Madison brought their turbulence to a cata- 
strophe. The technical cause of quarrel with England was twofold — the 
Orders in Council, forbidding trade with France and French allies ; and the 
right of search for deserted seamen. American statesmen laid down a 
principle which the diplomatists of the Old World contended was new to 
international law — ^that " free bottoms make free goods f that *' the flag 
covers- all that sails." They denied the right of English vessels to prevent 
the ships of neutral nations carrying whatever they pleased ; and they 
retaliated, after a very suicidal fashion, on the Orders in Council, by a non- 
intercourse act — " laying an embargo on all vessels of the United States 
and commanding the trading ships of all other nations whatsoever to quit 
the American harbours." This monstrous act was voted in secret session, 
and against the warm opposition of the New England representatives. This 
was in the fall of the year 1807, and so matters continued substantially till 
the declaration of war in 1812. In 1809, on the accession of Madison, the 
mercantile part of the American people compelled the restriction of the 
non-intervention act to France and England ; with the additional proviso, 
that if either of those nations should consent, within three months, to the 
neutral commerce of the States^ intercourse was to be renewed. There the 
English Government should have struck in, and, by repealing at once the 
Orders in Council, have seconded the efforts of the well-disposed portion of 
the American community. It was obliged to do so three years later [June,. 
1812], at the repeated demand of English manufacturers, for whom Mr. 
Brougham appeared at the bar of the Commons, and obtained a Parliar 
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mentary committee. But the comsettion came too kte to arert war — a war 
the most diagraoefiil and disastrous in which ever natioiis engaged. Napo- 
leon had forestalled us — ^he had repealed, so early as April, 1810^ hii 
decrees, so far as they affected the United States, though he withhdd the 
official declaration till war with England had heen resolyed upoa; oon- 
plicity in which was imputed to President Madison, his party desiring at 
once to subjugate CSanada, and to gain Spanish Florida by leaye <tf Napdeon. 
Meanwhile, monster frigates were being constructed, useless Buerofaantmaa 
converted into prlTateers, seamen drilled to gun-service, an army prepared 
for the invasion of Canada, and several sea-fights, arising from the lig^ 
of search, bruited about to inflame the belligerent rivalry of both peopleSi 
After a long and stormy debate, war was determined upon in the Americaa 
House of Bepresentatives by seventy-nine to forty-five — ^the latter chis^ 
New Englanders. So decided was the resistance to this direful policy, that 
&we of the north-eastern states threatened secession ; Massachusetts addressed 
to the legislature a remonstrance worthy of men who loved peace and liberty 
with equal ardour ; and Boston jmt on mourning, her church-bells ringing 
muffled peals, as though both liberty and peace were no more. Over the 
details of the war we hasten, as over the details of a revolting subject — A 
British officer in Upper Canada, General Brock, ci^tured an American 
garrison on the Detroit frontier. The invading army of General HnU 
—two thousand five hundred men — capitulated within a month or two 
after the declaration of war ; and General Wadsworth, who followed 
him, with a somewhat larger army, faxed yet worse. Victorious in one 
or two actions by sea, the Americans were also more successful by land 
and on the lakes in the spring of 1813. They carried the towns of Toik 
and Niagara, but suffered a defeat shortly afterwards, and abandoned 
the Canadian coast of Niagara. Another invading army, passing the 
Detroit frontier and overruning Michigan, was overthrown, and General 
Harrison's fortified camp attacked with complete success to the Britishi On 
Lake Ontario, on the contrary, the American flotilla was victorious; and 
their land forces retrieved their recent reverses. Three armies were, there- 
fore, put in motion — one crossing Lake Erie, another Lake Ontario to 
Kingston, and a third marching on MontreaL Had not the British officers 
ventured to disobey their superior, Upper Canada would have been lost 
— bat by their spirit, the invaders were driven back with great loss, the 
fort of Niagara retaken, and General Hull, who had come up to Buffido 
for their relief, also defeated. While the Canadian militia, assisted by a 
few regiments of the line, and the discreditable alliance of Bed Lidian% 
thus held Canada for the British Crown, our ships of war blockaded the 
harbours and ascended the rivers of the States ; the victory of the " Shan- 
non " over the « Chesapeake," in that famous ocean duel [June 1, 1813]| 
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haTing destroyed the prestigo of the American navy. Regiments of 
Peninaolsr ifetenns now arriving, gained yet more decided Tiotories over 
the brave hot imdiioiplined Statesmen ; one battle taking place within the 
very* sound of Niagara's torrent [July 25, 1814]. The war now became 
^ aggreeaive on the part of the British. Washington, the yet youthfiil capital 
of the Bepvblio^ was attacked, carried, and — to the deep disgraoe of the 
parties in eommand — its public buildings, but recently constructed, blown 
up or bwned. The Americans were avenged by the reverses they inflicted 
on ouribreea on Lake Erie, through the utter imbecility of our commander. 
Sir Gfeorge Pkwottf which stung eight hundred men into desertion, and 
involved himself at last in trouble from which a sudden natural death was 
deemed a tinidy escape. Further retribution for the wanton destruction of 
Washington was sufiBred at New Orleans, the attack on which swamp- 
suiTonnded city [December, 1814] cost the lives of Fakenham and Gibbs 
(officers who had highly distinguished themselves in European warfare), picked 
off by KjmtDeky rifles, and of two thousand unfortunate men. The disaster 
was at onee augmented and relieved by the circumstance, that peace had 
been oondnded two months before its occurrence. The north-eastern states 
had brought their aversion to the war to the length of refusing to contribute 
to its conduct, and the threat of making a separate peace with Great Britain. 
Foreign trade was literally annihilated — fourteen hundred American mer- 
chantmen had appeared ae prizes in the London ** Gazette." Happily, our 
war party could no longer find a pretence for continuing hostilities, and the 
Emperor Alexander — ^with whom the American war party had contracted a 
suspicious friendship— mediated on behalf of the States. Negotiations 
were carried on first at Gottenburg, afterwards at Ghent, and termi- 
nated in a treaty which left the questions the war was started to decide 
absolutely untouched. No nrention was made of the words that had 
drawn two brother nations into a conflict bitter and cruel beyond 
ordinary wars, as are usually the quarrels of near relatives over those of 
ordinary men. The boundary of Maine question was left to trouble another 
generation ; but a clause was inserted to the perfect observance of which a 
great peacemake|(has repeatedly appealed as a justification of his doctrines-— 
namely, tiiat neither nation should keep an armed ship on those inland seas 
which lie between their respective territories. Never did a war, in its origin, 
conduct, and conclusion, more loudly testify to the folly and wickedness of 
carrying international disputes to the bloody arbitrament of gunpowder 
and steel — ^to the brute force of military strength, or the infernal craft of 
military skill. 

A few words on our internal history during the last three years oi this 
dismal period are now required of us. The Perceval administration was justly 

• Mr. Ck>bdeii, at the Wrexham peace-meeting, Noyember, 1350 
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mourned as the last truly Protestant and Tory cabinet With its snooessor 
was introduced that policy of concession and temperate conserTatism whldi 
had its highest type in the great statesman who has recently departed, bat 
who was then commencing public life. The Catholic question was no longer 
tabooed in the cabinet, now that the monarch was virtually defunct; so that 
when Canning proposed, in the summer of 1812, to engage the House to 
the discussion of the subject the following year, Castlereagh redeemed the 
pledge he and his great master had given and broken, by voting for the 
motion, which was carried by the triumphant majority of two hundred 
and thirty-five to one h Jidred and six. In the Upper House, the Mazqaii 
of Wellesley introduced a similar resolution ; three cabinet ministerB spoke 
in its favour ; and it was lost by only one vote. A general election — ^Parlia- 
ment having sat six sessions — ^which ensued in the same year, amidst intense 
excitement, resulted in a House less favourable to the Catholic daims. 
When Grattan introduced a bill based on Canning's resolution of the pre- 
vious session, the fint division, after a fierce debate of four nights, showed 
a majority of only forty. In committee, the Speaker, Mr. Abbott, pas- 
sionately opposed the bill, declaring that, under its sanction, the Crown 
itself might be Catholic, and moved the omission of the vital clause — that 
which admitted Catholics to Parliament; and, unhappily, succeeding by a 
majority of four, the bill was abandoned. This retrogression had more to 
do than was apparent with ab extra influences. Concessions at home 
alternated with victories abroad. The retreat from Moscow and the march 
on Paris deferred for twenty years the triumph of a cause that seemed 
beyond the fear of reverse. All domestic interests were forgotten in 
the exultation of victory in the greatest conflict of modem times. 
Wellington, for some time subject to ignorant and unjust detraction, sud- 
denly became the object of universal and extravagant praise. In 1811, 
young Mr. Peel displayed his sagacity and generosity in defending him — 
in 1814, Canning and Grattan eulogized him in their most eloquent strains, 
" The mighty deluge,'' said the former, ** which overwhelmed the continent, 
begins to subside ; the limits of nations are again visible ; the spires and 
turrets of old establishments reappear above the sub^|^g wave. To 
whom, under God, do we owe this ? To the illustrious Wellington — whose 
admirable designs, whose rapid executions, whose sagacious combinations 
of means to an end, the completeness of whose plans, whose thunderbolt 
of war at last launched upon the foe, has furnished this country with the 
most ample basis she ever yet possessed for a secure and glorious peace." 
The formal thanks of both Houses embodied the panegyrics of their 
leading orators, and were personally acknowledged. All the titles of 
the peerage, with permission to cover his breast with foreign decora- 
tions, were bestowed upon the illustrioua soldier. Nor with these 
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honorary rewtrds did the admiring gratitude of Parliament and peo- 
ple content itMlf. In suocessiye sums, four hundred thousand pounds 
were Toted to Wellington for his services. Large are the rewards of peace 
to the few who have headed the hosts andsurviyed the vicissitudes of 
yann I But Inge as are those rewards, they constitute only a fraction of 
the sum total of a nation's ** glory bill" Every attempt to represent to the 
mind the cost of this twenty years' war, is utterly inadequate. It is possible 
to calculate, perhaps with approximate correctness, the loss by death in the 
field, on the march, and in the hospital, on the deck and in the cockpit ; 
and thence to overwhelm the imagination and torture the heart with an 
elaborated tableau of physical suffering— or to estimate the pecuniary loss 
to the community, negatively, by the abstraction of so many labourers from 
the productiye fields of industry, and, positively, by their sustenance in idle- 
ness ; not only non-productive while consuming, but destructive, in the shape 
of arms, ammunition, and accoutrements, of several times their proper share 
of mat.erial wealth were they peacefully employed ; and so to astound the 
facultiea with an incomprehensible aggregate of annihilated substance, 
whether in the shape of pounds sterling, or in the more impressive form of 
quartera of wheat. It is easy to write down that France, from the Revolution 
to the Bestontion, levied upwards of four million men, a million and a half 
of whom perished in war, and half a million languished for years in foreign 
captivity — and that England lost, during the same period, more than three 
hundred ships of war. It is a step towards the full understanding of this 
awful statement, to think, for a moment, of every French regiment employed 
with the implements of agriculture upon their native fields, and on every 
English ship converted, as it might be, into a flourishing town. Not dwelling 
upon these suggestive circumstances of this vast destructive process — this 
deliberate surpassing, by the art of man, of the volcano, the earthquake, the 
tropical tornado, in desolating potency — we might go on to ponder its 
influence, its divergent and reflex influence, on the finances, the commerce, 
the manners, the religion, and the literature — on all, in short, that constitutes 
the condition and character of a nation ; to which we devote a brief con- 
cluding chapter. 



CHAPTER X. 

HOW XilTIOXS BT7RTXTK CBnES— STATISTICAL DATA— FSOOSESS OP POPULATION, AKD OP PArPERISH 
AXD CROOE— THB USB OF PRICKS, BXTT NOT OP WAOBS— XZTKMBITE USE OP HACHIXERT, AND ITS 
XrPSCT ON THB POOK— XXPORTS AND IMPORTS— BEVKNUE AND DEBT — FAPER-HONET AND THB 
UNKINO-PUND— UTZBATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 

** When, previous to the Revolution," — says Chateaubriand, speaking; 
" from the tomb" (" M^moires d'outre Tombe")— " I read in history of publio 
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itoubles in diffnent nations, I could not conceive how people could Kafe 
tausted in those tunes." A similar difficulty must have been experienced by 
the thottght&d reader of the foregoing^ pages, as it had often prevloiialy beta 
lelt by the writer. '^The Revolution made me comprehend the posstb^ty 
of such a mode of li&. The moments of crisis produce a redoubled vitality 
in the life of man. The struggle and the shock form a transitory combina- 
tion which does not allow of a moment of ennmJ* 

We shall probably find in the answer of the brilliant Frenchman to his 
own question, the solution of the problem we have used his words to 
describe. We shall find that, notwithstanding the tremendous sacrifices 
which England made, and the sufferings she endured, through the first fifteen 
years of the nineteenth century, she progressed beyond former parallel in 
those particulars to which peace is usually considered all but essentialr— in 
population, in agricultural productiveness, in foreign trade; but, at the 
same time, in crime and pauperism ; and that, moreover, while the amount 
of her burdens was exaggerated, her energy was stimulated, was followed 
by a perilous collapse, and has entailed upon posterity incumbrances not 
inherited from prior ages. 

The following statistics — extracted from Porter's "Progress of the 
Nation" — ^are the essential data of our investigation. Deficient as they ob- 
viously are, they bear the highest reputation-^and the reign of the statis- 
ticians dates only from within the last ten years. For convenience (Prefer- 
ence and remark they are divided into two classes : — 



Yean. 


Pojmlfttion of 
Great Britain. 


GiomiDitinaiits in 
England&Wales. 


Poor and County 
Bates. 


Average priee 
of Wheat. 


1800 
1801 
1808 
1803 
1801 
1805 
18<)a 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 


10,680,000 
10.880,000 
10,492.646 
11.007,000 
11.200.000 
11,404,000 
11,600.000 
11,850,000 
12,020,000 
12,190,000 
12.340.000 
12,596,803 
12,800,000 
13,000,000 
13,200,000 
13,420,000 


• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 

4^605 
4.346 
4,446 
4,735 
5,330 
5,146 
5,337 
6,576 
7,164 
6,390 
7,818 


£ 
4,017,871 
4V077*,89i 

6V656',i65 

6,294,68i 
5.418,846 


B. d. 

127 

128 6 
67 3 
60 
69 6 
86 
88 
78 2 
85 3 

108 
112 
1<8 
118 
120 
85 
76 



The first class of facts are those relating to population, pauperism, crime, 
and the price of wheat. These have a close and e£fective relation to one 
another. The popular doctrine concerning them is substantially correct 
— ^however unsatisfactory, or rather incomplete, in its theoretic develop- 
ment, to the social philosopher — ^that the increase of the first-named (popu« 
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lation) 18 ugnifieant of prosperity; and that the increase of the latter three, 
u mutually eonwqiienty as well as invariably coincident The " true law of 
population " it may be, is yet to be ascertained— whether a high or low 
pbysical condition be more fkvourable to the propagation of the species, may, 
perhaps, still be qoestioned. The troth probably is, that while the latter is 
more prolific^ its productions are feeble and short-liTed — ^that poverty has 
many more children than wealth or competence, but that they perish as of 
a rot; that the balance is thus preserved, and human productiveness pre« 
vented hem outstripping the provision, or rather capability, of Nature. So 
long^ therefore, as year by year a steady increase of population is observable, 
it is assumed that no serious interruption has been offered to the natural pro- 
gress of a nation. Applying this first test, we detect no indication of 
national sufiSBring during the war, but the reverse. The numerical growth 
of the people, it will be observed, was uninterrupted, either by the deso- 
lations of the war, or the unseen operations of domestic distress. The 
census was taken in 1801, and again in 1811; in both cases, the figures 
given above include the army and navy, in which there were, at the first 
date, 470,598— at the latter, 640,500 ; and the increase per cent, between 
the two periods was 14.3. The next test we apply, that of pauperism, is 
conclusive in the opposite direction. The increase of pauperism, evinced by 
the rapidly augmented amounts of poor and county rates, is indisputable 
proof of the distressed condition of the working classes. The table given 
above is imperfect ; omitting several years consecutively, not giving the 
number of recipients as well as amount of relief dispensed, nor distinguishing 
county from poor's rate, and is considerably below what is given by other 
authorities ; but all accounts concur in testifying that the cost to the com- 
munity of maintaining its destitute poor, rose fully fifty per cent. The 
criminal returns, assuming the connexion of destitution and crime, are de- 
cisive in proving the popular deterioration. If the column distinguished 
grave from light ofiences, the great proportionate preponderance of the 
fbrmer would confirm the conclusion. Nor are the causes of this deterio- 
ration hard to discover. The monetary difficulties of '93 to '97 had made 
thousands of bankrapts among the middle classes, forcing them down to a 
lower rank, and their dependents lower still. While the price of wheat 
and other articles of food had risen in a frightful ratio, wages had 
not kept pace with them. The cause of the former we shall presentiy show; but 
it did not affect, in an equal degreej the latter. A priori reasoning and 
uniform experience would lead us to expect the discrepancy. Working men 
knew the fact, that their wages do not rise with their expenses, long before 
they understood the reason — namely, that the one is not dependent upon the 
other. A multitude of statements are at hand to confirm this conclusion 

at to the particular period before us. They may be condensed into the one 

O 
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fust, that at the middle of the last centnry wheat stood at Hiirty diillixigs 
ptf quarter, axkd the mxal labouier's wages at six shillings per we^ — ^at tiie 
beginning of tiie {Hresent oenlnrj, the former was a himdred and twenty, the 
latter ten, and never loee, through the whole period, abov^ eleven or twelve. 
With this vras going on a seandaloas pioeess — stimulated by the enormously 
high value of land anditsprodaee — ^theeodoeore of common land, not for the 
benefit of the people, but of landlords. Between 1800 and 1810, 1,5501,010 
acres were thus appropriated ; and the system progressed at the same rate 
till the .enactment of tiie corn-laws in 1815, and after. The very extensive 
introduction t>f mechanical as a substitute for manual labour, also eonixi- 
boted largely to the disasters of the poor. Where it did not iSaxow out of 
employment altogether, and inflict entire destitution, it lessened means too 
scanty before — stopped the cottage dami^'s spinning-wheel, if it didnot silence 
the weaver's loom. However gieat the benefits ultimately conferred upon the 
nation by that memorable change, there can be no doubt that its inunediste 
effect upon a class— «nd that the largest and most helpless — ^was severely 
disastrous. The remarks of Mr. Doubleday on the genaml subject and thii 
particular crisis, are as truthful as they are emphatic : — " Under a proper sys- 
tem the employment of machinery cannot be an evil; but where the value of 
everything is measured, as in Eng^d, by money, and by money alone — 
where the consequ^ices of things, as respects national morality, or national 
happiness, are put aside as unworthy of notice amidst the calculadon of 
profits and the summing up of pounds sterling— 4he8e inventions may, and 
do, bring with them many evils. So it was in this instance. No one 
deemed the labourers who were thus deprived of employment worth a 
thought. Instead of being- cared for, they were left to the comfort of a 
metaphor, and told to open or seek out new channels of industry." * So 
severe and extensive was the distress inflicted by this transition from one 
epoch to another of our industidal history, that through the vrinter of 1811, 
and half the following year, the northern and midland counties were the 
scene of continual outrages — known as the Loddite, or machine-breakings 
riots — and the " comfort" administered vras not even that of a '* metaphor," 
but a special commission, penal enactments, and numerous executions. 

We pass on to a second class of facts — ^those relating to the industry, 
commerce, Revenue, and debts of the nation : — 

• Ftnaaoit], M onttwy, ud Stetistkri Hiitorj of Bogtand, p. IB^ 
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y„. 


M.h Pnxliiu 

SipotHd. 


r^Tz 


Importiu 
Offl^l nine. 


.™,„. 


NiUimilCebL 


i 

IMT 
IMi 


1 


t^S7Ei,4M 
S8.M1,5S0 


i«,3ns,s;3 

iS.lOiHl 
»8,4H291 

!is5oi.«a 


34,143,581 
M.U3.11B 
36,a«S,J49 

ti,i-M,4sa 

60,847,706 
jt79S,D!ie 

<I2.»98,181 

sa.MS.4M 
ff!ju.sta 

lis 

71.1HM3 


H7,147,1B4 
41T,(I4S,4H1I 

iiS 

Mi.«M,m 

MI,7 13,073 
604;M7,474 
Bl .789,TO1 
(134.3(1 ,SM 

n ,»a ,44S 

«6 ,4I)9,MS 
740,0! .Mi 
7S2,Bi ,iM 
S10,3i ,34I> 


"ks 



The fint of duae colunma tells its own tale of agricultural actiritj', and 
QhutaatM Ibt ■boTe-XLGntiinied molliplication of encIoBUie acts. The export 
and impcct zatnnu ahow luiir for awhile Napoleon's continental eyatem 
TBtaided tbi lUipenion thiongh Eoiope of the productions of out manD&c- 
toTing eoagj, A great proportion of the valne pnt down went ovet to 
Xoith and SoBtb Aourien; with the states of which latter a gambling trade 
was outied on, to feeoil on the apeculatots ; and another large proportion 
to the eolaniec «« had t&ken from France and her alliea. But withal, there 
in* a fast accomnlatuui of manufactuied goods in the warehoiues of Lan- 
cashire, The qnantities of cotton, flax, &c., wrought up, were immense. 
The consnmpdon of raw cotton at five difleient periods was as foUowg :^ 

InlTSfi 17,M2^1bs. 

In HOI 64,203,433 Iba. 

InlSOfi 56,873,163 Ibi. 

In 1810 123,701,82a Ibi. 

iilSlfi 92,525,951 IbB. 

To the Terenne and debt a oommon remark ia a[^cable — that enomionslj 
lai^ at was their raal amonnt, the nominal was much exaggerated. 
The papeic-money with which the Bonk of Eng^d and its proTincial 
ofispring deluged the country^the Bank Bealziction Act (such was tha 
uinomer of the edint which releaied the Bank from the obligation it could 
no longer meet) being prolonged from aeaaion to session, and until aiz months 
after the deolaration of peaoB-7«nd which flawed back upon the Treasury, 
both H taxes and loans, wai in reality far below its Jegsl value. Its 
depredation below the coined standard is abundantly proved by the inoon- 
teitabla bet, that the exportation of gold and silver was severely prohibited ; 
and that at the same time the one-poand note contd be bought for sixteen 
nlvor ahflliiigB, the goldw gninea would fetch readily a one-^osd ncto «adt. 
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seTen shillings. Lord King, one of the " conTertible economists," brought the 
question to an issue, by giiring notice to his tenants [1810] that he would 
receive his rents only in gold; and that again was mot by Parliament 
declaring Bank of England notes a legal tender — as they continue to this 
day. As the paper-money was thrown upon the market, general prices of 
course rose. Every one had notes, and was ready to part with them for 
more substantial commodities, the latter naturally rising in value as their 
purchase-money became plentiful. How huge a robbery was perpetrated on 
the nation when the loans thus borrowed in depreciated paper were acknow- 
ledged, and saddled on future generations, at standard money value, may 
easily be calculated. Of the debt, it should also here be recalled to memory, 
that it was the professed, and possibly the sincere, intention of Pitt, to 
effect its extinction with his own generation. Had he survived to witness 
the success of the great — ^the greatly criminal — design of restoring by force 
of foreign arms the Bourbons, which meaner men accomplished, perhaps 
he would have prevailed with the nation to give a fairer trial to that 
Sinking Fund which it is now the fashion to deride. Great financial 
authorities had laid down the principle of what has perplexed so many 
juvenile arithmeticians in its school-book form — the astounding results of 
compound interest. So long as there was any surplus, however small, the 
system was sound and practicable, just and beneficial. But when money 
came to be regularly borrowed for the very purpose of lying at interest to 
pay off former loans, the thing was suspected to be a juggle. Large sums 
were so applied, however, year by year, till the conclusion, and some ten 
years beyond the conclusion, of the war; as we shall hereafter have occasion 
to observe. 

Our remaining space would scarcely permit the enumeration of the 
eminent men in literature, science, and the arts, who adorned this troublous 
period — nor adorned alone, but, as the stars were fabled to do, influenced as 
well as enlightened. Their number and works are strikingly illustratiTe 
of the aid which great men draw from, and the influence they exert upoor 
their age. The effect of the French Revolution upon the higher intellects 
of Europe, was like that produced by immersing a red hot wire in a jar of 
oxygen gas. The enthusiasm natural to genius was inflamed by ccntact 
with the fiery vapours evolved by the shock of wide-spread social convul- 
sions. With the dawn of the century rose, conspicuous and powerful, that 
marvellous triumvirate — ^Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey ; — presently^ 
that self-elected tribunal, which vindicated its presumption by the blows it 
inflicted ; — again, that band of sweet, soft singers stigmatized as the " Cockney 
school ; *' — and, anon, as if to avenge the derision of their milder brethren, the 
school anathematized as the ** Satanic." Nor were these all. Belonging to 
neither of these companies, nor constituting another, were Scott, Campbellf 
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and Moore. The " Laken ** gave tlie first and most decitive proof of the 
influence of the F^eh Revolution on the mind of educated English youth. 
The homely hut rohnst Tersification of Cowper and Crabhe, which had 
Bupervened npon the elegant inanity and feeble artificiality of a previous 
age, was supplanted in turn by a poetry that took its inspiration immediately 
from Nature and the human heart — from Nature in her Alpine simplicity 
and grandeur; from hearts baptized with the afflatus of new, sublime 
hopes, quickly succeeded by* the sorrows of doubt and disappointment. 
Scott's metrical romances embodied and fed the chivalric spirit which a 
general war naturally revived; and Campbell's lyrics were the pseon of 
each successive triumph, and the dirge of lamented deaths. Leigh Hunt 
softened with the beauty of his Italian fancies, and Charles Lamb with his 
own genial spirit, the fierceness of public passions. Byron flung the heat of 
an orientalized imagination and of mental suffering into the war of social 
elements, and possessed with a sentimental misanthropy the youthful multi- 
tude whom public and real wrongs had failed to excite. Shelley sang with 
self-consuming energy in strains of the highest poetry, and assailed every 
institution and belief with a vehemence that bad no particle of bitterness. 
The ** Edinbuigh Review" originated with men of another class of mind. It 
was in November 1802 that the first number of that celebrated journal 
appeared — written by Jefirey, Horner, Sidney Smith, and Dr. Thomas Browne, 
whose names indicate the variety of their subjects. Taylor, of Norwich, 
the precursor of German students, Henry Brougham, and Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, were shortly after added to its staff. Their success and partizan power 
soon excited to rivalry ; of which the " Quarterly Review" and the "Eclectic*' 
were the earliest forms. The former enlisted the pens of Gifford and 
Southey — the latter won literary celebrity from the splendid articles contri- 
buted by John Foster, who had made himself famous by the publication of 
his ** Essays," and subsequently of ** Popular Ignorance." Among political 
vmters, Malthus, Bentham, and Cobbett, claim mention here. The first- 
named put forth, at the beginning of the century, that ill-famed book 
which, whatever its fallacies, and however revolting its conclusions, has 
the high merit of fairly placing before the thinking part of the community 
a branch of science supremely important to the public weal. Bentham 
originated a school in moral and political philosophy which, how- 
ever defective in theory, has contributed greatly to human advance- 
ment. The impress of Cobbett's power is still upon the national mind. His 
thorough, intense nationality — his robust logic and fierce invective — ^bis 
grave mistakes and stupid prejudices — unconquerable energy and perse- 
verance, whether In his self-education or in his public career — all contributed 
to his mighty influence. He unquestionably did more, by his Protean 
publications, to educate'.that mass of English radicalism w\\vc^\i\i'QA\)QrcL&>3S^ 
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against Torj abaolutLsm and Whig^finaGty, than anj man af Ids ag«. If in 
the ranki of seiaDoe -we point only to Hezaehel, Br. Jennery and Sir 
Humphrey DaTf, we ladioate, at once, tiw trimnpha tiiat were made in 
pfayakal knowledge, and the coBEunenoement of that application of tha 
lofticBt &ct» to hjomMe naea, which made tboae divoteriea aa benafisial to 
the many at they were honourable to the iUaitrioiia few* If in painting and 
axdiitectuxe no greater namea stand forth than tibos& of Wilkie and Nadi, 
they suggest a reflection appropriate to thia whole renew — the painter 
sought his subjects in the scene* of home^ the festifities, oaresy. and sornno 
of the people ; the architect enqdoyed his talent in adotmni^ the capital d 
the British empire, in rearing hahitatiom for the middle rather than monn- 
mentB to the h^her classes. The democratic and the utilitarian woe on 
every side beginning to supplant the exclusive and the proud. If tiie 
example of the Court, 'latteriy, was as vitiating to taste as eompting t» 
morals, the people were awakening to tiie maxim, 

" 'Tib use alone that sanctifies snecess, 
And splendour boirows all her rays from sense." 

There was rising in the higher cirdes of society, along with that religioni 
earnestness which we have before described as a new dement, a benevolent 
regard for the well-being of the poor, which, if it contented itself with the 
institution of Sunday-schools, Savings' Banks, and charitable societiesi yet 
produced bolder thinking and larger sympathies in the next generation. 
There was also springing up among the educated, a kindly perception of 
the necessity and justice of diffusing knowledge among the labouring classes. 
And in every group of " the common people," thus compassionated and 
cared for, there was one, at least, whose self-culture and self-reiq^t, 
nourished by democratic convictions, and excited by the great events enacting 
around, seemed to stretch forth open hands, on behalf of his fellows, to all 
who would aid them ; — prefiguring that fusion of all classes into one 
true brotherhood, which we verily believe is nearer to-day, in 1851, than in 
1815 — as verily as we believe that the sun and earth have fulfilled through 
that interval their i^pointed journeys, if without haste, yet without pause. 
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CHAPTER I. 

TEM maUt AT FSAd— ZBB 8RT£ZMX3(T OF XUBOFX BT THX COKOBXSS OF TXSinrA— FRA2TCI— 
mOJLUm AXD TBS XmHXKLAin>8— KXrBKA, AlfD FEITSSIA— THX QVMMXX COlTFXDnUTIOir— 4PAIK 
Am FOKTIWAI^'-SWmnLAZn)— XTALT— aCZLT AND ITAPLIS— na mAR AXS WOSKXNG OF 



''The world was at peace" — ^that is, kings were no longer in open hostility 
with kings. They were feasting at each other's hoards, while their armies 
were plod^g homeward and their people remingling like parted waters. 
The secret treaty of February was suppressed. Nothing remained but to 
carry out the principles of that of June — to settle Europe, and to govern its 
respecUre states, in the spirit of that famous Alexandrine declaration which 
we have ahready listened to with astonished incredulity. The twenty years' 
war of nations had ceased — ^that of classes, opinions, interests, was at once 
resumed. 

That we may pursue without interruption the troubled stream of our own 
English politics, let us observe here, with careful distinctness, the arrange- 
ments effected in pursuance of the treaty of the Ck>ngress of Vienna. 

Tint, as to France. " Indemnities for the past and securities for the 
future," was the principle on which she was treated by the allies. Seven 
hundred millions of francs were exacted by the great powers as her penalty 
for having put them a second time to the trouble of enthroning the Bour- 
bons; and about as much more in separate compensations to the lesser 
states. Large as the amount sounds, it was less than half the sum which 
our Chancellor of the Exchequer raised by loan and extra taxes in 1814-15 : 
victory was far more expensive to us than crushing defeat to France. An 
army of occupation — a hundred and fifty thousand strong — ^the command of 
which was given to Wellington, was to garrison her fortresses, and be main- 
tained at her expense, for five years. No further cession of territory was 
claimed ; the indemnity was to be paid by instalments ; but the works of 
art taken from Italy and Germany were to be returned : so that, altogether, 
her terms were rather degrading than burdensome. She was still a noble 
kingdom. Thirty millions of subjects were left to her, of the fifty or sixty 
millions over whom Napoleon dominated. 

There were then thirty-two millions of people to be provided by the Con- 
gress with new boundaries and new governments. The five millions inhabit- 
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iDg Holland and the Low Countries were compacted into the kingdom of 
the Netherlands, under William of Orange ; in spite of the fact that they 
were two races, with ineradicable differences, which forced in 1830 the re- 
cognition of Belgic independence. But it was wanted to establish a strong 
frontier between France and North Germany ; so the Flemings were con- 
sdidated with the Dutch, and England ga^e up her share of the indemnity 
(four or five millions sterling) thft the Prince of Orange might repair his 
ruined fortresses. 

The provinces on the left of the Rhine, which France had taken from the 
German empire under her First Consul, were given to Prussia, with those 
which she surrendered at the peace of Tilsit, half of Saxony, and a share of 
the Duchy of Warsaw, containing a million of Polish subjects — the re- 
mainder Russia annexed, with the gift of a constitution that was not made 
to live. Russia also gained Finland, to compensate Sweden for which she 
was confirmed in the possession of Norway, to which she had forced Den- 
mark to agree in the early part of the previous year. 

The re-distribution of the German states it is difficult to make intelligible. 
The petty princes and counts " mediatized** by Napoleon were permitted to 
retain their status. The Rhenish Confederation was also maintained, in- 
stead of reviving the old Germanic empire. Thirty-nine states constituted 
this celebrated pact — ^Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Hanover, Wurtem- 
burg, Baden, the Electorate of Hesse, Darmstadt, Holstein (represented by 
its Duke, the King of Denmark, who was permitted to retain Schleswig, 
though ;closely connected, socially with Holstein, and as eager to join the 
Confederation ; whence the struggle that has but lately terminated), Luxem- 
bourg (giving a place among the German princes to its Duke, the King of 
the Netherlands), with a number of petty dukedoms, and the free towns of 
Lubeck, Frankfort-on-the-Maine, Bremen, and Hamburg. In the Diet, 
or parliament of the representatives of these states, which was to sit in 
permanence at Frankfort, the eleven states we have mentioned were to 
have one vote each ; the secondary states a half or a fourth of a vote each ; 
all the free towns, one — making in all seventeen votes. On constitu- 
tional questions a new arrangement, jcalled the plenum, was to prevail — 
the six states of the highest rank were to have four votes each, three duke- 
doms two each, and all the remaining princes one each; thus further 
increasing the influence of the great powers. Austria, besides, was to be 
permanent president of the Diet. On fundamental matters, unanimity was 
required. The members of the Confederation bound themselves to form 
no foreign alliances against the body, or against any one or more of its 
members* The fortresses of Luxembourg, Mayence, and Landau, were 
taken possession of as the common property of the Confederation, and 
garrisoned by its troops. 
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Spain and Portugal were restored to their former monarchs, without 
change of boondary, and with the addition of constitutions. Switzerland 
remained a confederation of twenty-two cantons ; regaining with her lost 
members, Jesuitiflm and oligarchy. Austria reassumed the iron crown of 
Lombardy, with the added gem of long-coveted Venice ; besides Dalmatia, 
the Tyrol, and all that she had lost by successiTe treaties with Napoleon. 
Tuscany, Parma, Modena, and Placentia, were restored to the different scions 
of the House of Hapsburg. The kingdom of Sardinia reappeared, enlarged 
and strengthened by the annexation of the ancient republic of Gtenoa. To 
complete the dissipation of the vision of Italian independence, Naples was 
restored to its Bourbon king, Ferdinand. For some years that royal 
voluptuary, and his fury of a wife, the sister of Maria Antoinette, with their 
children and son-in-law, Louis Philippe, had reigned in Sicily alone ; and 
there only by the protection of British forces, and the aid of an annual 
British subndy of three or four hundred thousand pounds. In 1811, Lord 
William Bentinck was sent as envoy extraordinary and commander-in-chief 
to this court of Palermo ; and it was discovered that her Sicilian Majesty, 
Carolina, was plotting with Napoleon for the surrender of the British forces. 
Her anbsidy was stopped, a number of her agents seized, and eventually a 
constitution, modelled with ludicrous exactness upon our own, imposed upon 
the royal &mily; as much to restrain the treachery of the Queen as to 
gratify the patriotic and popular demands. Louis Philippe, after playing 
£ast and loose with the Sicilian liberals for some time, took himself off; and 
Ferdinand had no sooner got rid of his unwelcome protectors, than he re- 
voked the constitution by a decree, and permitted Carolina to glut her 
womanly vengeance ; which obliged us English to interfere, and insist on 
her retirement. Still Murat held Naples, and it would have been difficult to 
dislodge him, had he not struck, with premature impetuosity, on behalf of 
his old master, on learning the escape from Elba. Then his banner of 
" L'Independenza dell' Italia" was unfurled in vain. Lord William Bentinck 
had hoisted the same delusive flag; but, alas for his sincerity! hoisted it 
beside the black banner of Austrian despotism. Ferdinand was restored 
to his double kingdom ; and the Pope being re-seated in St Peter's 
chair, Italy was again prostrate beneath tiie feet of king and priest. 

As was, indeed, all Europe. The arrangement we have thus explained 
was the completest restoration of despotism conceivable ; and the most 
monstrous wrong ever perpetrated by a conspiracy of rulers upon their 
subjects. There was not a popular interest consulted — not a promise 
redeemed — ^not a race liberated — in this famous settlement. The people 
of the continent — the landwehr of Prussia, the students of Germany, the 
Tyrolese, the Lithuanian peasants, the patriots of the peninsula and of 
Italy — ^who had risen when they found that Napoleon, lYie c\i«&\^^T q!L 
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their kings, had become also their own enemy --these brave and generous 
people were eT«rywkere the subject oi profound and bittrar disappointment. 
They, and the lands from wlddi they had chased the conqueror, were lotted 
out among the members of two or three famUiw; and for the one great 
despot, who might hsve ruled them well, was substituted a multitude of 
little tynmts. One's pen seems to grow hot with indignatiMi as it tiaeet 
the results of this gigantic impositiQn. To descend to particulars. — 'Fnm» 
seemed defiimred over to little and etil souls. Talleyrand was displaced 
from the cabinet of the sovereign he had raised from d^radation, to make 
room for a Bassiaa nominee. The personal clemency of Louis did not 
restrain the veogeance of his relatires. Ney, Lab^oy^re, and Lavalette, 
were the principal of those mari^ed for death. The latter escaped 
tiirough the heroism of his wife, and the chivalry of two British officeo. 
LabMoyto and Ney were shot — in spite of the ^peal made by the latto: 
to the military oonvention for tiie surrender of Pans, and to the personsl 
generosity of WdHngtoQ ; on whose fame it is an indelible blot, that that 
appeal was made in vaiOi Tlie charter, substantially the constitntion of 
1*^9, was accepted by the Sling, and observed with tolerable fid^ty. The 
foreign a^ect of his reign was sucdi, that at tile Congress of Aiz-lft-Chapdk, 
held in the autumn of 1818, the allied powers withdrew their army of 
occupation, though only three out of the five years had expired. — In 
Spain, Ferdinand entered with such malignant alacrity upon his woAl of 
revenge, suppresring the Cortes, and imprisoning its members, thst 
Wellington interfered to secure a modified constitution, thoi^ not 
to prevent the re-establishment of the Inquisition. — ^In Italy, Mnnt 
fell a victim to his own wrong -headedness, and the fury of his successfol 
enemies. Madly attempting the recovery of his kingdom, he was follen 
upon, stabbed, shot, and tortured by his captors, and executed by order 
of Ferdinand of Naples. Liberals received even worse treatment than 
Bonapartists. Whoever were suspected oi desiring a constitution— even 
though they had invited the return of Ferdinand — were subjected to 
surveillance, exile^ imprisonment, or death. The Carbonari — an extensive 
secret association, aiming at the independence of Italy, or at least iti 
constitutional government — ^it was determined to suppress ; but in propor- 
tion to the tyranny exercised, the more widely did they extend, under 
dijfferent names, and affiliated with the secret association oi the Guelph% 
in the Papal states.— One oi the articles of the German Conledention 
expressly declared, ** each of the Confederated States will grant a constitu- 
tion to tile people;" another, placed all C^iristian sects on an equality; 
and a third, guaranteed the freedom oi the press. These sc^enm engage- 
ments were flagrantly violated. Austria and Prussia, it need aearoely 
be said, gave no constitution. The leaser states delayed as long as posoUe^ 
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or pvnnlgKted lyiteiw whieh might be oharBctniied, u wu that of 
NiiMj ■» **» moM of de^Mtum imdflr aeonititutioiud fom." This ww 
graated m mikf m September, 1814. That of the Netheriandi was 
eitnfclMieif m 181^ aad oonferred soch privileges npon the Dutch as at 
ons» eetnsged Ae Belgians. The King of Wortemburg pioifeied» in the 
same jsar^ a charter which the Estates rejected, and the struggle that 
edsned was protracted till 1819. William of Hesse Cassel returned to his 
anoeilnl doniinoa with the saying, *^ I have slept daring the last seven 
jeuaf and, tree to tJie avowal, insisted on replacing everything on its 
aneient footing, even to the wearing of hair-powder and queues. His 
amiea was yet greater than his arbitrariness ; and having resold the lands 
£sposed of by King Jerome, without compensating the holders, and com- 
pefled Ida aabjeets to pay the debts of his son (of whom more anon) to the 
amount of two hundred thousand riz-dollars, he offered to sell a constitution 
to the Estates for fear million riz-dollars. These are but specimens of the 
woildng of the federal system. They indicate what prevailed throughout 
central Europe np to 1819 and '20, when the Congress of Verona re-edited 
the work of 1814 and '15. Everywhere a war of extermination was carried 
on against Ae patriotic party. Hie statesmen who possessed popular con- 
fidence, were superseded by men of the old regime. Every newspaper of a 
democratio tendency was silenced— even the << Bhenish Mercury," which 
had been the trumpet tongue of Teutonic resistance to French autocracy. 
The Universities and the " Tubengund," or "League of Virtue** — a society 
similar to the Garbonarir— of which Kbmer and Lutzlow were members ; 
in which, says Richter, lay " the icUa of the war — a uDiversal enthusiasm 
elevated to a noble self-consciousness — ^the conviction that in the nature of 
things, no power merely military, no cunning of the most refined despotism, 
ean, in the long run, triumph over native freedom of thought and tried 
force of will" — these noble institutions, comprising the venerable and the 
yonthfdl genius of Germany, were mercilessly attacked. Many who had dii- 
tingoished themselves in patriotic song and fight, were immured in dungeons 
as traitrars and rebels. The students held great gatherings in October, 1817, 
to celebrate the third centenary of the Reformation ; committed to the 
iameiy as Lather did the I^ope's bull, a number of servile works, " filled 
with anger tiiat the same reformation required of the Church by Luther 
shoold be sanctioned, bat at the same time refused, by the State ;" and hoisted 
for the fest time the German tricolor — black, red, and yellow — which we 
shall see hereafter aplifted by kings, and again proscribed as a traitorous 
symboL These proceedings were made the subject of formal complaint to the 
CoDgiess of Aix-1»-Chapelle, by the Czar's minister. Kotiebne, the German 
dramatist, then resident at Mannheim, published a weekly paper, filled 
with ridicule and denunciation of the patriotic spirit, and kept up secret 
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communications with St. Petersburg. The discovery of this so inflamed 
the students^ that one of them, named Sand, " noted for piety and industry/' 
fanatically resolved on the destruction of this supposed enemy of his country. 
He accomplished his frenzied purpose in March, 1819, and was beheaded in 
the following year. What were the general results of his fatal delusion, we 
shall see when we arrive, in the order of narration, at that period — ^which it 
will be found of advantage thus to have anticipated. 

And how were these deeds of the Holy Alliance regarded in England? 
Not, it must be confessed, with the general detestation they deserved* The 
people were not at first sensible of the deep and lasting disgrace incurred by 
the statesmen of England in lending her name and forces to this compre- 
hensive despotism. A party there assuredly was, who protested that France 
should be left to the free choice of her own government ; that the allied sove- 
reigns, and not the re-elected Emperor, were the disturbers of the peace of 
Europe — ^who, much as they hated his crimes, and deplored the perversion 
of his noble powers, mingled contempt with aversion for the meanness and 
cruelty which deported him to Helena — who bewailed that the diplomatists of 
Protestant, constitutional England, had fastened on the continent the Inqoi- 
sition, Jesuitism, and the Bourbons — and who foresaw, in the Rhenish 
Confederation, the artful enslavement of Germany for another generation. 
Grey and Holland in the one House, Brougham, B^milly, and Homer in 
the other, gave utterance to these sentiments with a distinctness and 
fervour that gained them honour beyond the power of subsequent mistakes 
and faults to cast away. Whitbread was foremost in the expression of 
honest scorn, but perished by his own hand, a few days after the battle 
of Waterloo — Canning would have been, but that he had been degraded 
and silenced. His known necessities prompted the offer, and permitted the 
acceptance, of a mission to Lisbon, in the early part of 1814, which re- 
plenished his means but destroyed his independence; and in June, 1816, he 
joined the Ministry. To him it was given, in after days, to repair, to carry 
to a noble height, his tarnished reputation for a patriotic and liberty-loving 
spirit. We shall see him, after the Congress of Verona, partially, at least, 
removing from the national escutcheon the deep stain put upon it by 
Castlereagh at the Congress of Vienna. We shall see a revival of that 
ancient English spirit which, under Cromwell, made this island the terror 
of foreign tyrants, and the refuge of their escaped victims; and which to-day 
gives promise, by its sympathy with the stnigglers of Hungary and Italy, of 
Holstein and Hesse Cassel, to unite ere long with liberated Europe in 
solemnly consuming, like Luther and the students, the parchment fetters 
which the kings of 1815 bound upon the limbs and soul of humanity and 
upon the future. 
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THX TSAimnOX, THE PL4exnB OF PUCHTT— HOW THX COBN-LAW OF 1815 WAI CA&BXZD— PftO* 
PHD30 ntOmr AOAIHSX THX SMAOTMSNT of SCABCITT — its SFXBBT ILLXTnXATIOX— xgxo* 
XAinr IMFATUXOB of taxation— ABOUnOK of THX niOOKX-TAX— BOTAL PBOFUOACT— 
w*»»T*<i» OOP THX FBlHOXflB CHABLOTTX TO PBIKGX LXOPOLD. 

Some excuse for the indifference of the English people to the political; 
fate of their continental brethren, is to be found in the severity of Ihe^ own 
"transition from war to peace" — a phrase invented by Lord Castlereagh, at 
once to aoconnt for and solace their sufferings. The universal rejoicings 
over the return of peace had not subsided, when the bitter discovery began 
to be made, that peace did not necessarily bring with it the blessings of 
plenty and chet^ness — or, what was more singular and melancholy, that to 
a large, and the most powerful, class of the community, plenty and cheap* 
neas were the very reverse of blessings. So early as 1813, the sight of a 
bonntifiil harvest excited apprehensions, in the agricultural mind, for the 
maintenance of the prices to which the agricultural interest had fully 
acenstomed itself; and the nearer prospect of open markets raised that 
apprehension to determined self-defence. A select committee of the House 
of Commons reported, that while the export duty of Is. per quarter, imposed 
on wheat by the corn-law of 1670, might with safety be rescinded, the pro- 
hibitory duty on importation, which was fixed by the same law at 80s. per 
quarter, should be carried up to 105s. 2d. per quarter ! It was subsequently 
agreed, that wheat at 84s. should be admitted on the payment of 2s. 6d. 
per quarter. There were numerous petitions against this proposed perpetua- 
tion of war prices — the populace had gazed and shouted at the illuminated 
devices of a large loaf and a full pot of beer ; and their disappointment was 
ready to vent itself in violence ; — so the positive enactment of the measure 
was permitted to stand over till the session of 1815. The landlords, 
urged on by their excited tenants, would then put up with no procrastina- 
tion. Shiploads of French com and fruit, of Dutch butter and cheese, with 
herds of cattle and flocks of poultry, were at hand, waiting only till English 
wheat, now at GOs., should rise to 66s., and realize that mysterious danger, 
open ports. The invasion of food was met as would have been an armed 
insurrection, or any emergency that called for repressive promptitude. The 
sliding-scale corn-law of 1815 — fixing 80s. as the lowest point at which 
importation could take place — was hurriedly carried by large majorities,. 
with little discossioni in the face of earnest petitions from the comm^m^ 
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and manofactiiring towns, and, literally, with the Houses sarroanded by 
soldiery. 

It would be unjust to represent these proceedings as the result of unmixed 
selfishness on the one side, or of enlightened foresight on the other. While 
the agricultural party had plausible reasons for alarm^ and the substantial 
justice of their demands was conceded by the leaders of the economists y 
merchants and numu&ctnreis were as tenacious of protection on their own 
'behalf as hofidle to its increase on that of the agiiculturists; it was ooly a 
little band of wealthy landowners and emiiient statesmen wiio pcofcested 
against sacrificing the interests of all classes^ and of futurity^ to the exigency 
of « dass and of an hoos. If the pkitociacy of Lcmdon and Lancidiire 
iwere^dissatisfifid at all with Gastlereagh's pacificaticm, it was becawft 
he htd exacted from the oontiaental powers no commereial tmtiesin£nPQar 
of importationi from England ; — ^&ey would almost hare armed tibeir w o r kin g 
psc^ had our porta been as open in 1814 to Prench silk as to FrcDdi com. 
HnikiMon was not tiien the fitvourite of laverpool, or hk ficee-tcade notioni 
were not dereloped. Mercantile moi were but beginning to loMn that 
trade between nations mnst always be, substantially, what it is widi iodi- 
Tiduak in its primary stage, namely, barter ; tiiat the exports of a eomtiy 
cannot long be paid for in cash, nor must greatly exceed its inqrartk Their 
-esistanoe to the law of 1815 rested on the narrow basis of a suppossd hos- 
tility between their interest and the agrionltural ; and tiie dim perrnptisathat 
high prices of food involTe high cost of production, either as wages or poor- 
rates. Their diam^on, Mr. Brougham, was one of those who oansented 
to the law as "politic, or, at the least, as a palliative; as tiie means of 
carrying the country through difficulties of temporary pressaEe.** Sir Henry 
Pamell *<had always afowed himself the Mead of free-trade f bat wk 
prices constituted English com an exoepticm to the general principle. Mb 
Huskisson was, as required by his stricter profession of political phfle- 
sophy, moite exact in his exposition of the " whole of our oonmiereial and 
eoonomical system as one of artificial expedients;^ — so long as our ooas* 
merce and manufactures w»e eneouraged and forced by protection, by 
bounties and restraints, he saw no reason why com should tern an 
exception to the general system. Mr. Homer and his knot of ** eonvertibis " 
economists, bent on keeping the goTemment to the letter of its bond, to xe- 
sume cash payments with the cessation of war, conceded the ti«miitM^ of tim 
agriculturists fi»r protection from the fall of prices that must inevitafaij 
follow ; and the country party, it was understood, would support liiem in 
return — kndl<»d8 being eager to leoeiTe their rents in a ounency tiai 
would pass without depreciation in the continental ckies, to whidi t famm w M 
a rush of pleasure-seekers. The agricultoxists got their protection at OBttS 
—the eoonomists had to wait for the realization of their crodiet till IfiUk- 
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Mr. Baring (aftenrwdi Laid AaklKvtoii) wuom of liw few iHie ocmiMided 
that ** rteady priees were n ef w produced by mti w tfo n *— 4hat bread wwdd be 
b%li or low, aooDviiag as tiiere was a good^ bad faanreat— «nd that aa the 
whole of Bni^BBd wei to any partieular oooBty in thit partioiter, to was 1h» 
whole of Empe to Eaglaad. Grey, GfeoTflle, and Wellealey, Buddngham, 
CarliBley Defonihire, «nd Spenoer, placed vpon the joomalt of the U^qwr 
Home a protest, which, embodying tentimenta now fiuniliBr and ever 
nndiepotedyehoald bcquoted as a singular instance ef sagacity and foresight 
—as the oonmgeoiiB and disinterested expression of wnpopolar trutiis, since 
Tonfied by bitter experience : — " We cannot persuade oorselFBS tiiat this law 
win eter oontribwte to produce plenty, dieapness, or steadiDess of price. So 
long as it operates at all, its effects must be the opposite of these. Mono- 
poly is the parent of scarcity, of deamess, and of uncertainty. To cot off 
any of the sources of supply can only tend to lessen its abundance ; to close 
against ourselTes the cheapest maik«t for any commodity, mast enhance the 
price at which we purchase it ; and to confine the consumer of com to the 
produce of his own country, is to refuse to oursehes "die benefit of that 
provision which Providence itself has made for equaUang to man the 
variations of season and of climate." 

The prof^etic wisdom of these admirable sentences was to receive almost 
instant proof. Not a year had elapsed befom Mr. Western, the i^iokesman 
of the agricultural interest, again appeared at the table of the House, to 
demand fva^ber increase of protection, and the lemiauon ef peculiar burdens 
— ^to demand protection efea from its^. That the landed interest was still 
in distress, might have be&i gathered firom the omission of its name in the 
Prince Begent^s speech which was bold enough to describe other interests as 
prosperous — ^but it was now in distress fimn <&e zedundsat supply " oreated 
chiefly by <^e produce of our own agricuhure." From tUs there could be 
no protection but at the direct expense of the rest of the community. It 
was demandedi therefore, that so much of the act of 1815 be repealed as 
permitted the warehousing of foreign com (even precautians against scar- 
city were now regarded with jealousy !) and that the government advance 
loans of money to such mdividuak as yr&re inclined to bay up our native 
produce ! These andai»oas proposals were received with respectful attention 
even by those who were as independent of the landed interest as any could 
be, while other interests were almost unrepresented in Parliament. That 
they were not carried, was simply owing to the diversion created by Ministers 
in surrendering the property and malt taxes-4he most obnoxious of the 
war taxes, and the most obviously burthensome to those who derived 
revenue or subsistenee from the soil. 

The sanender of the income and malt taxes came about on this wise. — 
The Prince Begent^s i^eeeh modified the customary allusion to oeon«By in 
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the preparation of estimates, " so far as consistent with the public reqoire- 
ments," with the unusual addenda, " and with that station which we occupy 
in Europe." This was the first authoritative liint of a policy novel to Eng- 
lish governments. Our insular position had always been deemed adequate 
to our security, and a reason for avoiding unnecessary interference with con- 
tinental politics; — now we were to take our place among the military powers 
of Europe, and keep an immense army on foot within our sea-girt shores 
for the maintenance of treaties between Austria and Prussia. In the Lords^ 
no amendment was moved to the address. In the Commons, it was 
attempted, by an amendment of which Lord John Russell was the seconder 
(he had entered the House in 1813, as member for Tavistock), to declare the 
country in a state of " unexampled domestic embarrassment," and to pledge 
the House to careful revision and rigid economy. Presently, the foreign 
treaties were presented — with the important exceptions of the Holy 
Alliance declaration, and the secret convention of February, 1815 ; the 
former was refused because its object was confined to the contracting parties 
— the latter, because it was a merely historical document. But before the 
debate on these treaties came on, the ministerial intentions as to finance 
and the military establishment were known. A hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men were to be maintained, and. the income-tax was to be reduced 
from ten to five per cent, instead of 'being entirely taken off, as only half of 
the fourteen millions it annually yielded could be spared. The defence of 
these measures was self-damaging in the extreme, and aggravated distaste 
into disgust The army estimates, Lord Castlereagh justified by foreign 
example ; and opposition to his colleague's financial project, this unfortunate 
phrase-maker described as " an ignorant impatience to be relieved firom the 
pressure of taxation." This offensive language did more than the scheme 
it defended to produce an anti-ministerial reaction, which the Whig leaders 
took care to direct. They had now multitudinous echoes to their depre- 
cation of " the settled system to raise this country into a military power." 
Lord Grenville moved an amendment in the Lords, and Lord Milton in the 
Commons, on the resolutions approving the treaties ; but ministers 
triumphed, by a majority, in the former, of sixty-four, and in the latter, of 
a hundred and sixty-three. The rising tide of opposition to a perpetuated 
income-tax was skilfully guided by Messrs. Brougham and Baring, respec- 
tively the advocate and representative of the mercantile interest. As soon 
as the intention of the Government was known, two or three meetings were 
held, and their petitions presented. Ministers foreboded that these drops 
might be the precursors of a storm, and thought to escape by haste. A two 
days' notice was given of the introduction of the bill, but Mr. Brougham 
threatened to interpose all the forms of the House, and Ministers conceded 
a week's delay. Before the end of the week the country was fairly aroused. 
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^le oorpoTationt of London and the great cities petitioned, and their wards 
and pariahea did the same. The counties followed with alacrity, and 
drew after them every town-hall and market-table. From time to 
time, for dz weeks, the bill was delayed, and petitions kept pour- 
ing in; the Opposition making nearly eyery batch the pretext for 
speech, till the Ministry were driren from their haughty silence. Then 
began a debate often appealed to of late. The representatives of nearly 
every class and party were against the ministry. Wilberforce enunciated it 
as a prineipb, that ^war and income-tax are wedded together;" and Sir 
William Cortis, a dty representative, added the matter-of-fact comment^ 
''He was present in the House when the tax was first proposed, and he 
hasnl Mr. Pitt declare it should be a war tax only, and should positively 
oease on the restoration of peace." The division came off on the 18th of 
March, and the Opposition triumphed by a majority of thirty-seven. The 
ministers took a course for which " profligate" would scarcely be too strong an 
epithet. They not only consented to give up the income-tax, but volunteered 
the sarrender of the extra malt duty, which yielded nearly three millions 
a-year — ^Lord Gastlereagh declaring that a loan must be effected, and that 
it was " a matter of indifference whether they took a loan of six or eight 
millions." 

This insolent << indifference" to the burdens of the people had its sanction 
and example in the highest place of the kingdom. The Prince Begent was 
displaying at this time an indolent neglect of even the routine requirements 
of his station, and a costly Toluptuousness, that provoked and justified the 
severest censures and most ignoble comparisons. He consumed his days in 
sloth and his nights in debauchery. To the sensualism of his house he had 
ftdded a vioious semblance of taste, but deducted the physical virtues of cou- 
rage and healthy industry. There are men now living or but lately dead, who 
dared, in public speech and print, to ridicule the effeminacy and reprobate the 
wiokedness of this yet uncrowned king. Leigh Hunt, Thomas Moore, and 
Henry Brougham, are the chief of these. The former two lashed him with 
the satire of prose and verse, — with a scourge of small cords that was felt on 
the bloated carcase in which personal vanity survived all manly and kingly 
pride. The " fat Adonis" and " royal dandy" were epithets that were felt 
and resented when comparisons with Tiberius and Commodus had no sting. 
It was Brougham who ventured on these higher flights, and incurred the 
coldness of timid friends and Whig place-hunters for his honesty. It was 
in a debate on a motion censuring the recent increase of a subordinate 
ministerial salary, that he launched an invective which lost none of its 
point from taking the plural number. He carried up his description of 
official extravagance to those who oppressed and insulted the nation by suo- 
cetsive acts of enormous wastefulness, surrounded themselves with tawdry 

H 
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splendours, associated with the most profligate of human beings, and '' coaid 
not suspend for a moment their thoughtless amusements to end the sad sus- 
pense between life and death." This last allusion was to a circumstance so 
appalling in its barbarity that one cannot recall it without a blush for oar 
fathers, that their laws should have furnished occasion for the heartlessness of 
their prince. There were then (March 18th) fifty-eight persons in Newgate 
under sentence of death — many of whom had been there three months — 
their " sad suspense" prolonged by the indisposition of the Regent to come 
np from Brighton to London! Tet this bitter satire on constitatioosl 
monarchy was permitted by his ministers, the really responsible rulers of the 
nation, to exceed the ciiril list by half a million. The annual royal grant was 
£800,000— in 1815, the royal expenditure was £1,480,000. The yearly defi- 
ciency had been made up from what are called Droits of the Crown and of the 
Admiralty — remnants of the old hereditary revenues compounded for after 
the Kevolution of 1688 — and by parliamentary grants. In the year now 
under review, there was agsun a debt of £277,000 ; and the Ministry were 
induced, probably to their own comfort, to get passed a law investing the 
management of those ^ rights" in responsible hands, that Parliament might 
at least know what it annually paid for the blessing of government by the 
illustrious House of Brunswick. 

We have here all the elements but one of national trouble — ^that, namely, 
of sedition — and that, one which could not be absent, except the natural 
connexion of things, the chain of cause and effect, were broken; than which 
we can more easily believe that history falsifies by huge omissions. In the 
Bast, the passive, dreamy East, where men have no sense of individual 
rights, and are slow to resent public wrongs, visions of plenty overcast by 
the arbitrary imposition of dearth, flagrant selfishness in a favoured dass, 
and profligate imbecility in the reigning head, produce conspiracy and 
revolt — in the West, where traditions of liberty and dim notions of justioe 
are never absent from the popular mind, seditions, riots, perhaps a revolii- 
tion. The eternal necessities were not unfaithful in the years of whidi we 
write. Discontent brooded heavily over the tiiickset babitatioos of 
poverty — sedition was sown by hands that refused the torch and dagger — 
riot here and there brandished its weapons at the bidding of fanaticismy the 
goading of want, and the incitement of treachery — but the revolution wis to 
be accomplished only witii " the process of the suns." 

Before entering on the sable-margined chapter that must be devoted to 
the sorrows and strugglings of our *' poor blind Samson," the people, in 
1S16 and '17 — and to relieve, as doth a closing gleam of Bonshine a 
gloomy Gay, this dismal record of human selfishness, whether in the form 
of royal vices or class antagonisms — let us note that the Princess Charlotta 
was iL&Riedy on the 2nd of May, to Prince Leopold of Saxe Ooboig. Hie 
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union was one of affection — not without a dash of the romantic in its 
history. Its expenses were provided for with a profuse liberality — an 
annual settlement of £60,000, with a reyersion of £50,000 to the Prince, 
should he sunrife. And yet the unanimity of Parliament was a tolerable 
representation of public feeling. There was not an Enghsh voice but 
invoked blessings on a youthful pair, whose rank made conspicuous attri- 
butes the most common and the most delightful to our nature. A generous 
people consented to see in this alliance only the consummation of hopes 
beautiful in every rank of life, and the pledge of such benefits as personal 
worth could infuse into the highest institution of the State. Who could 
foresee— who could wish to remember the possibility — that another, and 
more solemn, lesson on the equality of mortals, would within twelve months 
be read out to the world, in the destruction at one blow of that private 
felicity and those public hopes ? How much of our happiness is dependent 
-on our ignorance of the future ! 



CHAPTER in. 

OntlOUBCn OF DITOSICATIOK— THB SXSTBXSSES of 1816— PABLIAHKNTAItY AND SOCIAL BXF0IIM£219 
— BPAonSUM AKD SNOW-HILL— ASSAULT ON THB FRINCS BEOENT— PKETEXDED CONSPIRACY — 
■ USWataiO N or THS OONSTITUTION— MANCHESTEB blanket UBSXINa — debbyshibe insubbec- 

nxm— XZP08X7BX or thb spy sybtsk— the pbbss and thb jury-box. 

The radical reformers and working men of 1816 and *11 are fortunate in 
their historians. Theretofore they had to put up with the ignorant or 
interested misrepresentations of party annalists. Wat Tyler and Kobin of 
Redesdale had no clerkly hand to vindicate them with posterity. The 
.great popular heavings of which those names ara to us the symbols, and 
little more, are commemorated in legends, serve as the background of 
xomaunts, are curtly recorded by courtly chroniclers, and philosophized 
upon by modem historians. But the people of this latter day furnished from 
their own ranks faithful and friendly narrators, who committed their cause 
to " the immortal custody of the press.'' William Gobbett and Samuel 
Bamford supply us with very necessary correctives to royal speeches and 
the reports of secret committees. The writings of the former, powerfully 
infloential on his own age, are an invaluable mine of historical information 
to this. The weaver-poet Bamford's '< Life of a Radical," affords in- 
Tsloable insight into the classes among whom he moved, with occasional 
glimpses of parties with whom he was involuntarily brought into contact* 
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While we write, an important addition to these and similar sources of 
information has been made by Mr. Archibald PrenticCi in his " Historical 
Sketches and Personal Recollections of Manchester." 

The Prince Begent re-opened Parliament on the 28th of January, 181 7> 
with a speech which contained the following passage : " You will feel a 
just indignation at the attempts which ha^e been made to take advantage 
of the distresses of the country, for the purpose of exciting a spirit of 
sedition and yiolence. I am too well convinced of the loyalty and good 
sense of the great body of his Majesty's subjects to believe them capable 
of being perverted by the arts employed to seduce them ; but I am deter- 
mined to omit no' precautions for preserving the public peace, and for 
counteracting the designs of the disaffected." 

The " distresses " alluded to had unhappily distinguished the eastern and 
midland counties during a great part of the previous year. Significantly 
enough, as that great agricultural calamity, cheap corn, receded, the condi- 
tion of the peasantry became more intensely wretched. In January, wheat 
was 52s. a quarter — in May, 76s. — and in the autumn, 103s. Bankruptcies 
among the tenant-farmers, and disturbances among their labourers, kept 
pace with this ascent Incendiary fires nightly blazed, threshing machines 
were destroyed, rude demands for a fixed price of bread and meat were more 
rudely enforced, houses and shops were pillaged, and at length encounters 
with the military ensued. Thirty- four unhappy men were sentenced to 
death, which five of them suffered. In September, a body of Staffordshire 
colliers, thrown out of work, set out for London, intending, in their ignorant 
simplicity, personally to petition the Prince Hegent, and present him with 
a waggon of coals, which they drew along with them. Happily, with these 
a kind and prudent course was taken. They were met at St. Albans by a 
party of London magistrates and police, and persuaded to return, with pay- 
ment for their coals, certificates of their perfect order, and some charitable 
contributions. Later in the year, the iron-workers of Merthyr assembled to 
the number of ten or twelve thousands, and put out the furnaces that yielded 
them only diminished employment. In the counties of Leicester and Not- 
tingham, the Luddite insurrection broke out with greater violence and 
cunning than before — an instructive comment on the severity enacted in 
1812, when frame-breaking was made a capital offence. Not only were fac- 
tories and houses invaded, but incursions made into the adjacent villages by 
evidently organized parties. As the winter advanced, distress became more 
general and severe, though large benevolent efforts had been made to arrest 
its progress. Many novel and some absurd schemes for the profitable em- 
ployment of the poor were suggested, but they came to nothing, beyond the 
establishment of soup kitchens; the administration of which in Glasgow 
bad the ill fortune to provoke those it was intended to lelieye, and » 
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lamentable riot entued, wiiioh lasted two days. In Dandee, a hundred 
shops were plundered. 

In none of these eruptions was it ever pretended that political causes 
were concerned. The Prince Regent's reference was to the revival, simul- 
taneously with this suffering and tumult, of Parliamentary and social reform 
clubs. It was at William Cobbett, Lord Cochrane, Major Cartwright, 
and the meaner men who associated with them, that his inuendoes were 
pointed. Cobbett had become a power in the land. He had swung 
himself round from the anti-democratic prejudices which drove him from 
America, and those miscalled ** patriotic " sentiments for which Wind- 
ham declared he deserved a statue of gold, to the ardent advocacy of 
Parliamentary reform. His writings " suddenly became of great autho- 
rity. They were read," says Samuel Bamford, "on nearly every cottage 
hearth in the manufacturing districts of South Lancashire, in those of 
Leicester, Derby, and Nottingham ; also in many of the Scottish manufac- 
turing towns. Their influence was speedily visible ; he directed his readers 
to the true canse of their sufferings — misgovernment ; and to its proper 
corrective — ^Parliamentary reform." The suddenness of bis becoming a 
** great authority" was from the sudden reduction in the price of his publi- 
cations. His ** Weekly Register " had sold for some years at a shilling and a 
halfpenny. Now that he saw a special necessity for addressing "journeymen 
and labourers," he put out a twopenny sheet, which speedily found its way 
to "nearly every cottage hearth in the' manufacturing districts." Lord 
Cochrane, a meritorious naval officer, had, at a great city meeting for the 
relief of the distressed, in which three royal dukes took part, carried an 
amendment on a motion which, taking the Government cue, blinked the 
necessity for retrenchment in the national expenditure, and ascribed the 
prevailing " stagnation of employment" to the transition from war to peace. 
Henry Hunt was a country squire, a man of generous feelings, greater vanity, 
and loud passionate speech. Among his associates and rivals were the 
two Watsons, father and son. A meeting at Spa-fields — a locality then 
not misnomered, but now without an acre of vacant ground — reveals the de- 
magogue in the character of these men. Hunt and the Watsons drove to 
the ground in a chariot, with flags and a profusion of cockades, harangued 
the multitude from the carriage roof, and then were drawn away 
by the poor enraptured mob — who, as Balaam's ass crushed the foot of the 
prophet^ " ran the chariot against a wall ; " whereupon the orators got out 
and walked, as they should have done at first. A select few dined at a 
hotel, when one Castle gave a toast so infamous that he was threatened 
with expulsion ; but was allowed to remain as he seemed to have fallen 
asleep. A few weeks later [December 2nd], Mr. Hunt was driving his 
tandem to the same rendezvous, but was met in Cheapside by Castle at tha 
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head of a crowd. Gasde would liaTe had him turn hack, with the assurance 
they were going to take possession of the Tower,which had been surrendered 
to their advanced posts an hour before. Hunt was not fool enough to 
belicTe this, even had he wished it; and went on to Spa-fields. The 
meeting had begun without him, and, indeed, before the appointed time. 
A knot of coadjutors, more energetic than welcome, had stationed themselves 
in a waggon, from which they harangued the multitude, with the dangerous 
accompaniment of arms and ammunition, and banners with the inscription, 
among others, " The brave soldiers are our friends." The elder Watson 
delivered a furious speech, which his son supplemented with the interro- 
gatives and appeals of a madman. " If they will not give us what we want, 
shall we not take itP ** ** Yes," was the thundering response. << Will you 
go and take it P If I jump down, will you follow me and take it P " There 
was, doubtless, a large abatement from the unanimity of the reply ; but the 
Toice of excited passion rose louder than that of reason. Descending from 
his rostrum, the young fanatic seized a tricoloured flag, and a considerable 
portion of the crowd streamed off at his heels to take the Tower. Passing 
a gunsmith's shop upon Snow-hiU, Watson entered, demanding arms for his 
followers. A gentleman who remonstrated was instantly shot by him. As 
instantly himself smitten with regret and alarm, the madman, who was a 
surgeon, examined and dressed the wound, which was not fatal. The rabble, 
many of them now carrying firearms, marched into the city, till they reached 
the Royal Exchange, when the Lord Mayor (Matthew Wood) and Alder- 
man (Sir James) Shaw, with highly honourable courage and promptitude, 
rushed out from the Mansion-house, and persuaded them to disperse, having, 
with the assistance of hali-a-dozen constables, captured the most boisterous. 
The younger Watson escaped. 

Such was the extent of the " attempts made to take advantage of the 
distresses of the country, for the purpose of exciting a spirit of sedition and 
violence." A curious comment upon the Kegent's " just indignation," is 
supplied by the circumstance, that a week after the Snow-hill outrage, the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council of London, adopted a pe- 
tition for Parliamentary reform and financial retrenchment. The then 
heads of the municipality, it is true, were of the Liberal party ; but no 
one accustomed to observe the habits of great commercial cities, will believe 
that the slightest sanction would be shown by its elect to an agitation that 
endangered the public peace, or put in antagonism the claims of liberty 
and law. 

It happened, that as the Prince was returning from the ceremony in 
which he had thus spoken, he was assailed with expressions, more honest 
than polite, of the public feeling towards him ; and one ruder hand threw a 
fltone through the windows of the state-carriage. The << outrage " was one- 
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of those trifles on which the policy of years is sometimes made to hinge. 
A message to the two Houses, magnifying the intrusive missile into an 
attempt on the royal life, interrupted the evening debates. A suitably loyal 
reply was despatched, and the Houses adjourned. The seconder of the 
address in the Commons, in reply to the speech, had asserted that the 
demagogues and their acts would die of themselves. Unfortunately for his 
political foresight, or for the intentions of the Ministry he was supposed to 
represent, a changed tone was adopted by the Government. Sidmouth in 
the Upper, and Canning in the Lower House, declared that great bodies of 
the people were infected by a dangerous spirit of disaffection, to subdue 
which the strong hand of resistance to reform and restriction of privilege 
was alone equal. The Opposition took at once a decided tone ; insisting on 
the imperative necessity of concession to the just demands of the people* 
which they embodied in amendments. The Ministerial answer to these 
proposals was, the intimation that in three days another message from the 
Prince Hegent would be presented. The message came, with '* papers 
containing information respecting certain practices, meetings, and combina- 
tions in the metropolis, and in different parts of the kingdom, evidently 
calculated to endanger the public tranquillity, to alienate the affections of 
his Majesty's subjects from his Majesty's person and government, and to 
bring into hatred and contempt the whole system of our laws and institu- 
tions." A secret committee was at once appointed in each House to investi- 
gate this important affirmation. On the 18th of February their reports were 
presented. They differed from each other in little more than the order of 
their statements. Both were occupied largely with the Spa-fields meeting — 
which they described as " the development of a traitorous conspiracy " — and 
with " certain societies or clubs, established in all parts of Great Britain," 
aiming, " under pretence of Parliamentary reform," at " nothing short of a 
revolution." The Lords* committee called for " further provision for the 
preservation of the public peace ;" the Commons' declared " the utmost 
vigilance of Government, under the existing laws, inadequate to avert the 
dangers proved to exist." Four bills were immediately brought in, and 
hurried through Parliament by large majorities. The first enacted penalties 
for the attempted seduction of sailors and soldiers ; the second hedged round 
with the punishments of treason the person of the Prince Hegent ; the third 
gave magistrates additional powers for the prevention of seditious meetings; 
and the fourth suspended the Habeas Corpus Act till the 1st of July — confer- 
ring on the Executive the fearful power ** to secure and detain such persons as 
his Majesty shall suspect are conspiring against his person or government." 
These arbitrary measures produced their natural, perhaps their intended, 
result. We shall presently see the sources of the special and exclusive in- 
formation on which they were grounded. Let us here take the statements 
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of a close and truthful observer, as to the nature of those "clubs and 
societies'' on which such particular stress was laid, They were known 
chiefly as Hampden and as Spencean Clubs. The former aimed, it seems, 
exclusively at radical reform — the latter, taking their name from Spence, a 
Yorkshire schoolmaster, who had promulgated his plans at the beginning of 
the century, combined with this object the attainment of a common property 
in land, and other great social changes. Bamford, an operative silk- weaver 
of Middleton, in Lancashire, was secretary to one of the Hampden clubs. 
The members were content to call themselves " Beformers," without even 
the prefix '* Radical.'' Their demands were limited to two out of the six 
points now generally adopted by democratic politicians — namely, manhood 
suflrage and annual Parliaments ; and they contemplated the employment 
only of legal and peaceful means. " It was not," says Bamford, " until we 
became infested by spies, incendiaries, and their dupes — distracting, mis- 
leading and betraying — that physical force was mentioned among us." The 
societies fraternized with each other by means of delegates to sectional and 
central conferences. In January of 1817, Bamford attended, as delegate 
from his Middleton Club, a convention at the Crown and Anchor, London, 
over whose deliberations Major Cartwrigbt presided, supported by Cobbett 
and Hunt. The shrewd Lancashire weaver's sketch of these and the other 
popular leaders — ^Burdett and Cochrane, to whom he was introduced — the 
aristocratic condescension and dignified vanity of one, the empty bluster of 
" orator Hunt," and the genuine cordiality of others — leave room for con- 
gratulation on the somewhat improved character of popular politicians. 
His descriptions of the less conspicuous scenes and humbler actors supply a 
yet more gratifying contrast to the meetings of working men in the present 
day. " They would generally be found," he says, " in a large room, an 
elevated seat being placed for the chairman. On first opening the 
door, the place seemed dimmed by a suffocating vapour of tobacco, 
curling from the cups of long pipes, and issuing from the mouths 
of the smokers, in clouds of abominable odour, like nothing in the 
world more than one of the unclean fogs of their streets (though the 
latter were certainly less offensive, and probably less hurtful). Every man 
would have his half-pint of porter before him ; many would be speaking at 
once, and the hum and confusion would be such as gave an idea of there 
being more talkers than thinkers — more speakers than listeners. Presently 
' Order ' would be called, and comparative silence would ensue ; a speaker, 
stranger or citizen, would be announced with much courtesy and compli- 
ment ; * Hear, hear !' would follow, with clapping of hands and knocking 
of knuckles on the tables till all the half-pints danced ; then a speech, with 
compliments to some brother orator or popular statesman ; next a resolution 
in £avour of Parliamentary reform, and a speech to second it ; an amend- 
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ment on some minor point would follow; then a seconding of that; a 
breach of order by some individual of warm temperament — half-a-dosen 
would rise to set him^ right — a dosen to put them down ; and the vociferation 
and gesticulation would become loud and confounding." 

Bamford returned to Lancashire to find the evil seed sown by spies 
and incendiaries, and trodden in by the hoof of tyrannous enactments, 
already sprouting. Mitchell and Benbow, fellow-deputies to London, had 
cultivated there the intimacy- of some of the unwise, and others of the 
more suspicious, section of Hampden and Spencean Clubbists. Hence 
seems to have resulted the famous Manchester Blanket Meeting, from 
which thousands of men were to have marched to London, each 
with a blanket strapped on his back, soldier fashion, and a petition 
sheet in his hand. On the 10th of March the meeting was held, but 
dispersed by cavalry, though not the slightest pretext appears to have 
been given for reading the Biot Act; and twenty-nine persons, who 
were on the hustings, were taken prisoners. Several hundred men had 
set out on their march. These were pursued by yeomanry and con- 
stables, overtaken near Stockport, and dispersed — not without unnecessary 
violence, several receiving sabre wounds, and an onlooking cottager a fatal 
bullet. About a hundred and eighty managed to gain Macclesfield, but 
were compelled to lie out all night, to avoid being committed to prison, as 
some were. A few reached Derby — " stopping where the Scotch rebels 
stopped in 1745." Bamford records that the next day a man came to him 
proposing that, i|i consequence of the treatment which the Blanketeers had 
received, * a Moscow of Manchester ' should take place that very night. 
The weaver and his friends dismissed him with the assurance that he was 
the dupe of a designing villain. On the 28th, the magistrates, who had 
been in constant communication with the Home Office, announced the dis- 
covery of a conspiracy for the destruction of Manchester, as the signal for a 
general insurrection. The day before, about a dozen persons had been 
apprehended, and sent to London for private examination. Public inquiry 
beginning to be excited about their offence and fate, the reverend chairman 
of the bench of magistrates stated that on the trial of these men " pur- 
poses of the blackest atrocity must be disclosed ;" but notwithstanding this 
positive official assurance, all the parties arrested were discharged, not only 
without trial, but without even an indictment having been preferred against 
them. Two men, it was observed, apprehended with the others, were 
immediately liberated. Bamford himself was one of seven who were 
arrested at the same time, sent to London, examined at the Home Office, and 
released on bail after a month's confinement. Soon after his return to 
Middleton,he was called upon by an old man, a ooodelegate, named Bacon, 
accompanied by a << decent-looking young man, dressed like a town 
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weaver." The old man talked of a great meeting in Yorkshire, 
'which should "finish the boroughmongers at a blow," and inquired 
for a stranger who had lately been seen about Middleton, but whom 
Bamford disliked. Bamford warned him against hoping anything 
from force, but the old man was huffed, and took himself off. ** Header," 
adds Bamford, " this pertinacious old man was in a few weeks after, arraigned 
for high treason at Derby, and pleading guilty, was, with fourteen others, 
transported for life ; whilst the young man, William Turner, was hung and 
beheaded, with the equally unfortunate Brandreth and Lulham.'' We 
are thus introduced to the most tragical portion of our present narrative. 
Brandreth was a framework-knitter, so poor as to receive parish relief, of 
extraordinary mental power and warm sensibilities, but without the judg- 
ment or caution necessary to control those otherwise perilous endow- 
ments. The keen and constant sight and sense of suffering, combined with 
political enthusiasm to make him the victim of an atrocious villain, and the 
deluder of many miserable men to destruction, while he imagined himself 
influenced only by conviction, and about to bless as widely as he desired. 
This man, invested with the title and power of " captain,'' held a sort of 
levee, at a public-house in the Derbyshire village of Fentridge, on Sunday, 
the 8th of June. Sittmg there with a map in his hand, people came in and 
out, talking freely to him and each other of an approaching overthrow of 
the government. They agreed to meet the next night, and then march on 
Nottingham. Two special constables, who chanced to be in the room, 
cautioned the company to mind what they were saying; but were them- 
selves deterred from giving information to the magistrates by a childish 
threat. The next night, the " captain" came out, urging men to accompany 
him, assuring them that the ** countries, England, Ireland, and France, were 
to rise that night at ten o'clock ;" and that " the northern clouds, men from 
the north, would come down and sweep all before them." " It would not 
be necessary to go further than Nottingham — London would be taken by 
that time." Some twenty men joined him. One man, a farm servant, he 
shot, on arms being refused him, saying on remonstrance it was his duty to 
shoot him. A hundred men were at last collected. Bain came down 
incessantly, but fifty more joined. Early in the morning, a troop of soldiers 
sent out from Nottingham found but a party of sixty, who refused to 
form at ** the captain's" word, and fied across the fields. A number of 
prisoners and arms were taken. Of those prisoners, tried at Derby, by 
special commission, in the following November, Brandeth, Lulham, and 
Turner, were executed ; eleven were transported for life, four for fourteen 
years, and five imprisoned. Bamford impressively concludes his narrative 
of this "Derbyshire insurrection"— "That stranger (the Middleton 
stranger), that betrayer, reader, was — Oliver, the spy." 
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With the exception of this unhappy affair, the Gofernment proBecn* 
tions succeeded only in harassing their victims; and recoiled upon Ministers 
with proofs of at least culpable credulity, and the odium of gratuitous 
cruelty. The Spa-fields "conspirators" were brought to trial in June— 
except the younger Watson, who had got safely off to America, after 
some very narrow escapes from detection ; the officers searching the 
ship in which he had embarked, but failing to penetrate his disguise. 
The elder Watson was acquitted, after a seven days' trial ; and as 
the evidence on which the jury refused to convict him applied to Hooper, 
Preston, and the other prisoners, they were discharged. A poor sailor^ 
however, was convicted of the non-political offence of plundering the Snow- 
hill gunsmith's, and was hanged at his shop-door. The evidence given on 
the trial by Castles, with the exposure of his infamous character, was too 
extravagant for belief. The " conspirators" had appointed himself, This- 
tlewood, the two Watsons, and a limping workman named Preston, to the 
command of operations no less extensive than the capture of the Tower, the 
barricade of the bridges, and the seduction of the army. The latter was to 
have been effected, after the first salutary impression of terror, by the pro- 
mise of a hundred guineas to each soldier from the national exchequer. A 
provisional government was to have been proclaimed so soon as the public 
offices had been captured ; and to have included Sir Francis Burdett, the 
Lord Mayor, Lord Cochrane, Mr. Hunt, Major Cartwright, Citizen Gale Jones, 
and the five commandants above named. It came out, with irresistible force, 
that the informer himself was at the bottom ofwhatever was dangerous or de- 
liberately treasonable in the projects of these Spencean clubbists. A similarly 
damaging exposS was made at the York trials, and in the House of Com- 
mons, respecting Oliver, the Government agent in the midland and northern 
counties. When, prior to the prorogation of Parliament, Ministers applied 
for a renewal of the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act, secret committees were 
appointed as before. Mr. Ponsonby, the leader of the Opposition in the 
lower House, sat on the Commons' committee, but opposed the renewal of 
the bill, which it was attempted to justify by their report; adding some 
damning particulars of Oliver's examination. Lord Castlereagh had 
acknowledged the employment of that worthy ; " it was not an improper 
thing to send him down to see what was going on." But it was shown 
that he had not confined himself to observing and reporting. He 
admitted to the committee that he knew of no society in London acting 
with others in the country; yet went down as a London delegate, was 
received as such, and told the people London was ready to rise on the 
first movement. One of his dupes gave effect to this diabolical invention 
by putting it in the form of a precise assurance, that seventv-five thousand 
men could be relied upon from the east, and the same number from the- 
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vest, of the metropolis. We know from various and independent sources, that 
Oliver was busy in May and June, urging Lancashire reformers to attend 
a meeting of delegates in Yorkshire ; and in such language as to excite in 
the reasonable suspicions of his real character, while it operated upon the 
less discreet as the strongest incentive to instirrection. The Yorkshire dele- 
gate meeting was represented by him to the sagacious and peaceful Radicals 
of Manchester and Leeds as a perfectly legal deliberation — to the ignorant 
and excited poor of the disturbed districts, as the nucleus of a great army. 
Hence poor Brandeth's insane talk of ** clouds coming from the north," and 
of London being taken simultaneously with Nottingham. These circum- 
stances, and Oliver's constant communication with the authorities, were dis- 
covered and published by Mr. Baines in his ** Leeds Mercury," and subse- 
quently brought before the House of Commons. They led even a man so 
moderate, and so likely to judge correctly, as Sir Samuel Romilly, to declare, 
that '' he believed in his conscience the whole of the Derbyshire insurrection 
was the work of persons sent by Govemment." It was then alleged, and 
has frequently been repeated, by the apologists for Lord Sidmouth, that Oli- 
Ter, and others of his miscreant tribe, was not, in the first instance, employed 
by the Government, but proffered his information ; that his services were 
accepted from a desire to prevent the commission, not to encourage and 
betray the concoctors, of treasonable designs. Lord Sidmouth's instructions 
to Sir John Byng, the commander of the military employed, support this 
view ; and all that is known of his lordship's personal character forbids the 
conclusion that he was prone to cruelty or baseness — Bamford, for instance, 
was quite mollified by the unexpected mildness of his demeanour and con- 
duct. But whatever we concede to his lordship's heart is at the expense of 
his intellect, and to exonerate the man is to inculpate and debase the mini- 
ster. He remains, in the blistering words of Henry Brougham, " the recorded 
dupe of the informer" — of " a cheat in fact and a murderer in anticipation"— 
'^ one who went about to ensnare that he might betray, and to corrupt that 
he might destroy." The same alternative may be presented in turn to each 
of his colleagues and supporters — the strong-headed, arbitrary Castlereagh, 
the brilliant but deeply-dishonoured Canning, the illustrious Wilberforce, 
the forgotten Lea Keck : these and their coadjutors must be adjudged, from 
facts elicited or implied by solemn judicial investigation, to have abandoned 
all the safeguards of justice and liberty for the gratification of tyrannical 
passions, or in a panic got up by men whose testimony moral sense revolts 
from receiving. It is impossible to give even the benefit of a doubt to some 
whom the Government of the day delighted to honour. The magistrates 
of Nottingham, for instance, were, by their own statement, in such close 
communication with Oliver, as that they must have known his double 
character, but refrained from acting on his information, when doing so 
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would have pfevented even the attempt at insuirectioii ; while the furious 
.seal of squires and yeomanry had absolutely to be restrained by the 
military authorities. Thus it is whenever a Government attempts to 
rule by fear — to supersede the ordinary course of law, and suspend the 
constitutional rights of the subject. Its alarm may be real — it may be 
unconscious of despotic tendencies, and averse from the despicable arts of 
tyranny. But it betrays itself into the hands of villains when it proclaims 
that it no more has confidence in the people — becomes guilty and hateful 
in spite of its better self. 

If the Government failed to proToke poverty and ignorance into armed 
encounter with its forces, and the cunning villany of its spies to entrap 
more than a few dozen of weavers and peasants, neither did it succeed in 
terrifying the public press into silence or servility. Bentham had instructed 
jurymen, that their oath did not require them to pronounce simply on the 
fact of publication, as judges were wont to lay down the law, in libel 
cases ; but that as indictments customarily charged the libel in question 
with falsehood as well as malice, they were bound, in conscience, to regard 
the defendant's plea of truthfulness; and juries had come to act upon 
the instruction. The prosecution of Thomas Jonathan Wooler (the 
" Black Dwarf of the Radical papers), for a libel on the Ministers, broke 
down; and Cobbett had too much legal knowledge and self-possession 
to put his burly person within the net of the crown lawyers. Acting upon 
their advice, however. Lord Sidmouth addressed, on the 27th of March, a 
circular letter to the Lord-lieutenants of counties, desiring them to inform 
the justices of the peace, that " any magistrate might issue a warrant to 
apprehend a person charged before him upon oath with the publication of 
libels [blasphemous or seditious], and compel him to give bail to answer 
the charge.^ In vain Earl Grey and Sir Samuel Romilly protested against 
the extension of the power of receiving ew officio informations to 
the reverend and rustic dignitaries of the bench ; the submission 
of the most delicate questions affecting the liberty of individuals 
and the palladium of all liberties, to the most incompetent judges ; and 
the publication of Crown lawyers' opinion as that of legislative or 
high judicial decisions. Ministers were not content with their power 
to imprison political writers, as suspected and dangerous persons, under 
the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act. Accident might prevent its renewal, 
or the passage of an Indemnity Bill, in time to screen them from an appeal 
to the regular tribunals. If Cobbett was a special object of intended attack, 
the intention was defeated, or only negatively fulfilled. He set sail for 
America the day before Sidmouth's circular was issued; suspending his 
publications for some months, and exciting by his flight the murmurs of some 
of his admirers. Certainly the egotism displayed in professing himself the 
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chief object of Goyernment enmity, would have been better sustained by 
4:ontinuing to defy or endure it. " Lord Sid mouth," he says, in his maledic- 
tory address, " was * sorry to say * that / had not written anything the law- 
officers could prosecute with any chance of success. ... So that I could 
be sure of a trial of whatever sort, I would have run the risk. But against 
the absolute power of imprisonment, without even a hearing, for time unli- 
mited, in any jail in the kingdom, without the use of pen, ink, and paper, 
•and without any communication with any soul but the keeper; against such 
a power it would have been worse than madness to attempt to strive." What 
<!obbett apprehended and fled from, William Hone — a not less remarkable, 
though less influential and famous man — remained to suffer and triumph 
over. After an imprisonment of some months, he was brought to trial in 
the Court of King's Bench. The man and his three trials, on three conse- 
cutive days, are the subject of a piece of picture-writing by Mr. Charles 
Knight, so vivid and beautiful that it must have been sketched and coloured 
^om personal recollection. " On the morning of the 18th of December 
there is a considerable crowd round the avenues of Guildhall. An obscure 
bookseller, a man of no substance or respectability in worldly eyes, is to be 
tried for libel. He vends his wares in a little shop in the Old Bailey, where 
there are, strangely mingled, twopenny political pamphlets, and old harmless 
folios that the poor publisher keeps for his especial reading, as he sits in his 
dingy back parlour. The door-keepers and officers of the court scarcely 
know what is going to happen ; for the table within the bar has not the 
usual covering of crimson bags, but eves and anon a dingy boy 
4irrives, with an armful of books of all ages and sizes, and the 
whole table is strewed with dusty and tattered volumes that the ushers 
are quite sure have no law within their mouldy covers. A middle- 
Hged man, — a bland and smiling man, — with a half sad half merry 
twinkle in his eye, — a seedy man, to use an expressive word, whose black 
coat is wondrous brown and threadbare, — takes his place at the table, 
and begins to turn over the books which were his heralds." The charge 
against him was that of having parodied the Catechism, the Lord's Prayer, 
and the Ten Commandments, " thereby bringing the Christian religion into 
contempt" — his real offence, uiiscrupulous political satire, being kept out 
of sight. The case for the prosecution consisted mainly in reading the 
parodies complained of, the Attorney-general finding a ready proof of 
their baneful influence in the laughter they excited, even in that solemn 
presence. '* Then the pale man in black rose, and with a faltering voice 
set forth the difficulty he had in addressing the court, and how his poverty 
prevented him obtaining counsel. And now he began to warm in the 
recital of what he thought his wrongs ; his commitments, his hurried calls 
to plead, the expense of copies of infonnation against him; '-and as Mr. 
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Justice Abbott, with perfect geDtleness, but with cold formality, interrupted 
him, the timid man, whom all thought would ha^e mumbled forth a hasty 
defence, grew bolder and bolder, and in a short time had possession of hin 
audience as if he were 'some well-graced actor,' who was there to receiv 
the tribute of popular admiration.'' He professed himself a Christian, an& 
denied that he had ever sought to bring religion into contempt He set up 
a distinction between parodies in which the thing parodied was ridiculed, 
and those in which some other subject was rendered ludicrous. His 
parodies, he contended, were of the latter kind ; and in illustration and 
-defence of his position, he read and spoke for six hours. " The editor of 
* Blackwood's Magazine ' was a parodist, — he parodied a chapter of £ie* 
kiel ; Martin Luther was a parodist,— he parodied the first Psalm ; Bishop 
Latimer was a parodist, and so was Dr. Boys, Dean of Canterbury ; the 
author of the 'Kolliad' was a parodist, and so was Mr. Canning." The 
ingenious and undaunted defendant was rewarded with a verdict of ac- 
quittal. The next day, **the fiery Lord Chief Justice," EUenborough, 
himself took the bench. This time the libel charged was a parody 
on the Church of England Litany. The same defence was pursued, 
with needful variations, in spite of the incessant interruptions of the 
Judge ; for seven hours Hone battled vnth his ermined prosecutor, and the 
jury responded to the imperative dictum of that high authority with "Not 
Guilty." The third day was conducted and ended like the second. Hone, 
exhausted in body, but undaunted in spirit, refused the offer of postpone- 
ment, and took his trial for the publication of ** The Sinecurist's Creed," a 
parody upon that of St Athanasius. For eight hours he addressed the 
jury, rebuked the judge, and quoted Church authorities against the 
Athanasian Creed. <<Even his lordship's father, the Bishop of Carlisle, he 
believed, took a similar view of the creed." Abashed and vanquished, at 
last, the fierce EUenborough sued for pity — "For common delicacy for- 
bear I" ** O, my Lord, I shall certainly forbear." Hone had scarcely need 
then to " hope the jury would not be beseeched into a verdict of guilty." 
The charge was this time judicial, not vindictive ; and the verdict was again 
for the defendant The very next day, though a Sunday, EUenborough 
wrote to Sidmouth expressing his wish to retire. That " frame of adamant 
and soul of fire" had quailed before " a man who, in the ordinary business 
-of life, was incapable of enterprise and persevering exertion ; who lived in 
the nooks and corners of his antiquarianism ; who was one that even his 
old political opponents came to regard as a gentle and innocuous hunter 
after * all such reading as was never read ;' who, in a few years, gave ap 
his politics altogether, and devoting himself to his old poetry and his old 
divinity, passed a quarter of a century after this conflict in peace with all 
aaokind, and died the sub-editorof a religious journal" [the "Patriot"]. In 
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our admiration of Hone, we should not forget the faithful conscientiousness 
of his juries, by whom alone could his ingenuity and courage be made avail- 
able for his own dellTerance or the Tindioation of the liberty of the press. 
It is highly honourable to the citizens of London, that in that hour of uni- 
versal excitement, three apecial panels refused to be swayed by the varied 
influences at the command of Government, or by their own probable 
aversion to the defendant's religious opinions ; but " a true deliverance 
gave." Nor should we withhold an expression of grateful veneration to 
that simple institution which interposes " twelve men in a jury box," as a 
wall of defence, more impregnable than armies, between the power of the 
strongest Government and the rights of the meanest Englishman. 



CHAPTER IV. 

XMDZMNITT ACCOSDXD TO HIinSTEBS — DEATH OF THE PEINCX8S CBABLOTTE — SOYAL ALLIANCES 
A2n> PASIiIAHENTABY PEEYEtUSITT — ^EOMILLYANO CBDCINAI. LAWEEFOBM — RETEOSFECT OF THE 
PAELJAMEMT OV 1813 TO 1815— MORTALITY AXOMO OOMTEMPOSAEY CELEBRITIES. 

To complete the narrative of these turbulent proceedings, we may pass 
on at once to the speech of the Prince Regent at the assembling of Parlia- 
ment [January 27th, 1818]. In that document, the Lords and Commons 
were congratulated on the restored tranquillity and general improvement 
of the country, the persevering vigilance of the magistracy, and the loyalty 
and good sense of the people. Not a word was said of the extraordinary 
means that had been employed to produce this supposed restoration and 
improvement. The Opposition, in both Houses, demanded, even before the 
debate on the Address, the cessation of supra-constitutional powers. Minis- 
. ters cordially assented, and the repeal of the Habeas Corpus Suspension 
Act was carried in two days. In the debate on the Address, there was 
much bold speaking from the Opposition, but no amendment. Ministers 
anticipated criminatory motions by laying a " green bag ^ on the table of 
either House — papers, that is, on which secret committees were appointed 
to report. As those committees were composed almost exclusively of 
Government nominees, the nature of their reports was foreseen ; and 
when that of the Commons' committee was proposed to be printed, Mr. 
Tierney characterised it as "a document absurd, contemptible, and ludi- 
crous." A bill for indemnifying Ministers and their agents from the 
multitudinous actions for false imprisonment that pight be apprehended 
was carried through both Houses in two or three weekis by large majorities * 
but not till after debates of great vehemence, and frequent divisions. la 
the upper House, a long and vigorous protest was placed on the journals 
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by ten Whig peers ; and in the lower, tho pnasage of the bill was followed 
by several motionfl for inquiry, and for the consideration of petitions from 
parties aggrieved ; among whom were Samuel Bamford, and some Ihitty 
other Lancashire men : their petitions were presented by Mr. G. Philips, 
and the motion grounded upon them received sixty-three votes against one 
hundred and sixty-two. Lords Milton and Folkestone (now Fitinilllam 
and Radnor), Brougham, Romilly, Tierney, and Lunlettj were opposed in 
these debates chiefly by Casllereagh, Canning, and Wilberforoe. It is 
melancholy lo fiod the latter two resisting every proposal even for 
inquirj- — the one, by ridiculing the persons or complaints of the suitors 
for justice ; and the other, from that amiable confidence in the good 
intentions of men in power, which is often as mischievous and unjust as 
the reckless adherence of partizans or the servility of place-hunters. 

There was an allusion, also, in the speech from the throne, to an event 
which had excited unparalleled emotion in the public heart — the death of the 
Princess Charlotte. It was on the night of the fifth of November [1817] 
that the Cabinet mialsters, and other officers of State, wera assembled at 
Clarcmont-palace, to attend the birth of a heir presumptive to the 
British crown. The child was bom dead— the mother died before six in 
the morning. Tbe cry of anguish that broke from the husband and father, 
in a moment widowed and childless, was taken up on every hearth. Nerer 
did a nation so mourn before. All that was known of the Princess had 
commended her to the hearts of the people ; and the more so, that whatever 
of excellence she possessed had grown up in opposition to one parent and 
in separation from the other. Men wept — men not given to weep at public 
sorrows, as men not given to praise royalty had praised ; for they had but 
to glance on those they best loved, to make the loss their own. Even the 
beggar bound a bit of crape upon his tattered sleeve. Church bells tolled 
out the sad tidings, and preachers moralized with unwonted eloquence upon 
this going down of the sun at noon; — if of ten thousand funeral orations, 
but Hall's and Chalmers' survive, they show how deeply the noblest hearts 
and iotellects were moved. Nor was it grief alone that was felt, but sus- 
picion and anger. The foulest wickedness was imputed, and want of care 
considered proven ; — and so intolerable was self-reproach or public odium to 
one, the chief physician, that he, in a few months, destroyed himself. And 
how did the father, the heirless monarch, bear the bereavcmeni ? Doubt- 
less he fell upon the ground, and rent his clothes, and refused to be com- 
forted ; lay ill for some days, and suffered bloodletting ; but presently he 
was said by an observer " to be more sulky than sad ;" and " in littip more 
than thrte months he had so far recovered both his health and spirits, as 
to be able, at a dinner given by the PrusaJaa ambaaaBdoi, to entertain the 
company with a (ong." 
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The old monarch, like Priam, had had many children (fifteen sons 
and daughters), but like the King of Troy was now threatened with the 
extinction of his race. Of the royal dukes, but three had married ; and one 
of those, the Duke of Sussex, without the royal consent, and therefore un- 
a^ailably for the succession. York was separated from his duchess— 
Clarence, Kent, and Cambridge, it was resolved in family council, should 
marry ; and the Princess Elizabeth, the third daughter, though in her forty- 
eighth year. The lady took for a husband the Prince of Hesse Homburg ; 
the Duke of Clarence the Princess Adelaide, etc., of Saxe Meiningen ; 
Cambridge, the Princess Augusta, daughter of the Landgrave Frederic, and 
the niece of the Elector of Hesse ; and Kent, the Princess Mary Louisa 
Victoria, daughter of the Duke of Saxe Coburg, widow of the Prince of 
Leiningen, and sister to Prince Leopold. The Duke of Cumberland had 
married, three years before, a German princess, divorced and widowed, 
niece to the Queen, but disliked by her majesty, and not received at court ; 
and such was his unpopularity that Parliament had refused the additional 
£6,000 a-year asked for him by Ministers. Now it was asked for again, with 
an equal sum for the younger brothers, and £10,000 for the Duke of Clarence. 
The dotation to Cumberland was refused at once, and that to the Duke of 
Clarence reduced to £H,000. Of all these marriages, the Duke of Kent's 
only was popular ; and that as much from the relationship of the bride to 
the deceased Princess, as from the Duke's personal character; — and it is 
remarkable that this alliance has supplied a sovereign so like in character as 
well as sex to her who was snatched from the nation's hope. 

There was a reason for this unusual accordance between the House of 
Commons and the public mind — the Parliament Was in its last session ; and 
that, even when ministers and peers commanded a much greater proportion 
of the constituencies than at present, was a circumstance stimulating to in- 
dependent and popular action. The royal marriages was not the only ques- 
tion on which the Government was thwarted. One step was made towards 
municipal reform in the adoption, without division, of a motion by Lord 
Archibald Hamilton on the election of magistrates for Montrose — one of the 
Scotch burghs, in nearly all of which the corporation was virtually self- 
elective from year to year. The budget was a million or two less than that of 
the previous year, and one or two fiscal inequities were abated. Among a 
multitude of inefiective motions was one, supported by most of the Whigs, 
for a repeal of the Septennial Act ; — a more radical and comprehensive plan 
of reform, proposed by Sir Francis Burdett, in twenty-six resolutions, found 
a seconder in Lord Cochrane, but not a single vote. 

The disitolution of Parliament afibrdsus an oooaaion of taking up several 
of the dropped threads of our naxrativt. One of the first and most bene- 
ficial oonaequences of the release of the national energies from the ab- 
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sorption of war, was seen in the number of attempts at the amendment of 
the laws and the amelioration of the social condition. Foremost amongst 
these were Sir Samuel Romilly's enlightened and benevolent labours for 
the mitigation of penal severities. The first success of that eminent lawyer 
and philanthropist — characters not often combined, yet unquestionably 
capable of blending with great effect — was in 1808, when he carried a bill 
abolishing the punishment of death for stealing from the person to the 
value of five shillings. Pursuing the plan he had laid down for his guidance 
— that of attempting the removal of these disgraceful statutes one by one, 
rather than the establishment of any general principle of penal law — ^he 
brought in three bills in 1810. Stealing from a shop to the value of five 
shillings, from a house or ship to the value of forty, were capital offences ; 
and against this frightful barbarity his three bills were directed. The first 
was carried in the Commons, but lost in the Lords ; the second and third 
rejected on their introduction. But in the next session they were reintro- 
duced, with a fourth, applying to the capital offence of stealing from a 
bleaohing-ground ; which last was carried. In 1813, the new House of Com- 
mons carried the bill relating to shoplifting ; but it was again rejected by 
the Lords. Romilly rested awhile, wearied and discouraged, but not hope- 
less. In 1816, he revived his attempts on the law punishing shoplifting with 
death, which he justly regarded as the worst of the sanguinary code. He 
<}ombated the plea of necessary severity, so often and successfully urged 
against him, with the fact, that juries now constantiy refused to convict, and 
consequently that the crime increased, especially among children ; a boy 
not ten years of age then lying in Newgate under sentence of death for this 
offence. These arguments prevailed with the Commons ; but the Lords 
were still swayed by the vague fear of endangering property which the Lord 
Chancellor and the Lord Chief Justice evoked. In 1817, it was not likely 
any diminution from the terrors of the law would be permitted ; 
and in the year at which we have arrived, success in the Commons 
was obtained only to be again annulled by the peers. There 
is no more striking indication of the . advance we have made upon 
the habits of our fathers than this-— that whereas life is now taken only 
for life, and a growing feeling is in the country against even that ezac* 
tion of supposed equivalents — Romilly — a man of great personal and poli- 
tical influence, at the head of his profession, eminent for eloquence and 
legal skill — spent his best years, from 1808 to 1818, in trying to persuade 
the legislature to exempt petty thieves from the gallows ; and prevailed 
only in taking pocket-watches and bleaching-linen from the long list of 
articles to purloin which was death. It affords, too, another instance 
of the anticipation of legislative by public opinion. It was not till one 
institution of the oonntry set itself in opposition to another, that iurlaa 
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rendered bad laws inoperative by pious frauds, and prosecutors preferred to 
connive at theft rather than to be parties to judicial murder, that those laws 
were ameliorated. The understanding and the morals of the legislating class 
were too fitly represented by a circumstance related by Romilly : — "While 
I was standing at the bar of the House of Commons, a young man, the 
brother of a peer, came up to me, and breathing in my face the nauseous 
fumes of his undigested debauch, stammered out, * I am against your bill ; 
I am for hanging all.' I was confounded ; and endeavouring to find out 
some excuse for him, I observed that ' I supposed he meant that the cer- 
tainty of punishment affording the only prospect of suppressing crime, the 
laws, whatever they were, ought to be executed.' <No, no,' he said ; * it is 
not that. There is no good done by mercy ; they only get worse. I would 
hang them all up at once.' " It was upon such material as this that the 
Eldons and Ellenboroughs of the age stamped the impress of their fallacious 
logic and of a barbarous antiquity. 

Akin to these efforts of Romilly, in motive and tendency, were several 
committees of inquiry that sat in the latter half of this Parliament — such 
as those on the police of the metropolis ; on lighting with gas ; on mendicity, 
Tagrancy, the law of settlement, and the administration of the poor laws 'y 
and on education. The police system of that day was quite in keeping with 
the punitive. The disclosures made to the committee of 1816 exonerate 
from the charge of exaggeration such stories as Fielding's " Jonathan Wild, 
the Thieftaker." In that year, three officers were proved to have lured five 
men to the commission of a " forty-pound crime "—that is, an offence for 
the detection of which forty pounds was legally awarded — in order to share 
the price of their blood. If some were actually tempted to, it may well 
be conceived that many more were encouraged or connived at in a course of 
crime, until their conviction became profitable to the myrmidons of the law 
While gangs of thieves were thus permitted to pursue their depredations, the 
assemblage of bad characters in ** flash houses," and of a lower class of va- 
gabonds in the market-places, was openly recognised. Perhaps as much was 
done to deliver the metropolis from the disgrace and nuisance of this state 
of things by the general introduction of street-lighting by gas, as by direct 
intervention — ^yet when a company of subscribers asked, in 1816, for legal 
incorporation, they were first ridiculed for their folly, and then abused for 
their rapaciousness; and the shipping interest of that day predicted the ruin 
of the whale fisheries, with their twenty thousand seamen, ropemakers, etc 
The law of settlement and the prevalence of vagrancy were cause and effect. 
Much of the amount levied for the relief of the poor was spent in 
transferring them from whithersoever they might wander back to 
their native parishes. The poor-law itself perverted the just and mer- 
dfal proviflioii of the famous Act of Elizabeth into a corrupt and 
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dispensatioQ of doles ; ancl the wise requirement of that same 
that Ihe poor be eet to work," into a degrading, ruinous kboui- 
auclion. Without central supervision, each parish teas ' governed by a 
clique, who doled out alms according to their pnTste pnrtinlities, and let 
out to farmers and others the labourers whose families were supported by 
the perish. Thus all cIosbch of the agricultural distriota were cursed and 
ruined together. In urban workhouses attempts at reproductive pauper 
occupation were generally obnodooed almost as soon as begun ; as they 
failed from the obvious leaaon, that the supervisors bad no private interest 
but in the abuse of the public means. There were many suggestions, of 
course, far the amendment of this intolerably mischievous system. One of 
these was, the constitution of every parish into a general benefit and relief 
society, to which all the inhabitants should be forced to contribute in propor- 
tion. Mr. George Rose patronised savin gs'-banks, for the regulation of whica 
he brought in a bill in 1816 : it was only in the January of that year that one 
of these institutions was established in London, though they had existed foe 
some years in different parts of the country, and so near the metropolis 
as Tottenham. Mr. Whilbread proposed the slow but sure method of 
popular education, which was scouted ss visionaryand dangerous. In 1607, 
he broached the subject to the Legislature ; but not a step was taken until, 
in 1816, Jlr. Brougham obtained a " select committee to inquire into the 
state of the education of the lower orders of the people in London, Weat- 
minster, and Southwark." The committee in a few weeks brought up its 
report; the principal facts of which were, that there were in the metropolis 
a, hundred and twenty thousand children without the means of instruction, 
and that while the funds of parish and other charity schools were not 
always administered with prudence and honesty, those of such noble esta- 
blishments as Chrislchurcb, Charterhouse, and Westminster, had been 
entirely perverted from their original design. In 1818, the committee was 
reappointed, with powers not restricted to the metropolis. It reported the 
existence of 18,600 day, and 5,100 Sunday schools ; the former instruct- 
ing 614,000, and the latter 452,000 children. Of the weekly sclioois, the 
endowed contained 166,000 scholars; — a large proportion of the Sunday 
scholars were set down as probably in attendance at endowed or unen- 
dowed dally schools. Before the close of the session, a bill was carried 
instituting a board of commissioners to inquire into charities for the 
education of the poor in England. These few sentences, however, represent 
a controversy which has since been described by one of the chief parties 
to it (Mr. Brougham), as "a controversy as fierce and uncompromising as 
almost any that ever raged"-~" a controversy which agitated all men all 
the country," 

added that thirty- five thousand pounds were ■^iA's.4. \it '&ii 
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purchase of the Elgin marbles, and a million for building churches in 
populous parishes ; that the Bank Restriction Act was renewed to facilitate 
loans to foreign governments; that the Alien Law was enacted for two 
years more, in the face of a stubborn resistance from the Opposition, pro- 
longed by the discovery of a clause in the Act of Union with Scotland 
giving foreign shareholders in the Bank of Scotland the rights of naturali- 
sation; that the great Catholic question was formally debated only 
once, when the majority in the Commons against emancipation was 
twenty-four; and that a side attempt to relieve Catholics from dis- 
qualifying declarations failed; — we have touched upon all the domestic 
questions of interest with which the Parliament of 1813 — 18 busied itself. 
During this period, our vast Indian empire had been secured and consoli- 
dated under the administration of the Marquis of Hastings ; the Mahratta 
confederacy received its final blow, and the predatory Pindaree tribes a 
decisive check ; while civil affairs were so well managed by Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, as in no small degree to conciliate and benefit the native 
population. In its foreign action, the Government had two considerable 
achievements to show — the suppression of Algerine piracy, and the cocclu- 
sion of anti-slave-trade treaties with Spain and PortugaL The piratical 
practices of Algiers and the other Barbary States were mentioned at the 
Congress of Vienna, as calling for the joint interference of the European 
sovereigns. But England and the other maritime powers could more easily 
justify to humanity than to themselves the decided course they adopted in 
1816; since they had previously treated as respectable parties, and nourished 
by their mutual jealousies, the wretches on whom they then inflicted condign 
punishment. Lord Cochrane stated in Parliament, uncontradicted, that 
he had himself been employed to carry rich presents from our Government 
to that of Algiers within a year or two of the conclusion of the war with 
Napoleon ; and this was but one act of an almost immemorial inter- 
course ; so that the Dey had some cause to distrust our sudden zeal 
for the cause of humanity. The United States Government summarily 
exacted from the corsairs, in 1815, compensation and guarantees of 
security for its seafaring citizens. In the spring of the next year. 
Lord Ezmouth obtained from the Deys of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, 
by the presence of a squadron, the liberation of nearly two thousand 
slaves, and promises of forbearance towards the minor European 
states. He had returned and disbanded his crews, when he was 
ordered to refit, on account of an unpremeditated outrage committed on 
some coral fishers, under our protection, by the Algerine soldiery, which 
their Governor followed up by the seizure of the British Consul. Joined by 
a Dutch squadron, Lord Exmouth again presented himself before the city — 
this time demanding the entire and immediate abolition of Christian slavery 
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[August 27tli]. The conflict that followed was truly awful. Nearly a 
thousand men were killed in the assailant ships, and the slaughter ashore 
must have been very great. A thousand and eighty-three more captives 
were brought up from the interior and released ; the Bey's submission was 
formally ratified ; and the squadrons returned with such a prize as seldom 
war can boast — The slave-trade had also engaged the attention of the 
diplomatists of 1815, but without effect, beyond the confirmation by Louis 
the Eighteenth of Napoleon's edict. The Emperor Alexander's pious 
aspirations were not practical enough for more than an assurance of entire 
sympathy with the object; — to which he persisted in confining his benevo- 
lent speeches when earnestly appealed to at Aix-la-Chapelle, by Thomas 
Garkson, on behalf of the English Abolitionists. Wilberforce continued, it 
seems, to press the subject upon the Ministry ; abundant in gratitude even 
to Castlereagh, though so " cold-blooded a fish." Spain was induced to join 
in declaring the traffic illegal, and in recognising the right of search, from 
May 1820, by the gift of £400,000. To have brought Portugal to the 
same terms would have been of far greater importance ; but nothing could 
be wrung from his most Faithful Majesty beyond the prohibition of the 
trade on the African coast north of the equator. 

Contemporary celebrities are frequently observed to follow each other in 
quick succession to the tomb. It was so very remarkably in the years we 
have just been reviewing. The Whigs lost four of their leaders with 
melancholy rapidity. Whitbread's death we noticed in passing over the 
summer of 1815. The next year [July 7th, 1816] poor Sheridan died— in 
circumstances alike disgraceful to the royal and titled personages who had 
thrown him aside when he could no longer please or serve them, and pain- 
ful to himself.* George Ponsonby — the ostensible leader of the Opposition ; 

• The last hours of the brilliant orator and dramatist were disturbed by the approach of 
bailiffs. His former boon companion and royal client proffered two hundred pounds in this 
extremity, which his friends declined. The circumstance drew from Sheridan's future 
biographer, Thomas Moore, these passionate verses :— 

'* Yef , grief will have way—bat the fast-falling tear 
Shall be mingled with deep execrations on those 
Who could bask in that spirit's meridian career. 
And yet leave it thus lonely and dark at its close ; — 

Whose vanity flew round him only while fed 

By the odour his fame in its summer-time gave ; 
Whose vanity now, with quick scent for the dead. 

Like the ghoul of the East, comes to feed at his grave. 

Oh I it sickens the heart to see bosoms so hollow, 

And spirits so mean in the grrat and high*bom ; 
To think what a long line of titles may follow 

The relies of him who died ficiendless and lorn I [How 
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more respected for liis character than his talents — survived Sheridan hut 
one day, dying from apoplexy. Homer, the economist, chairman of the 
BollionCommitteeof 1811, died early in 1817; not spared to witness the 
adoption of his doctrines hy a greater than himself. In November of 
the next year one more regretted than they all — Sir Samuel Romilly, the 
great philanthropist and reformer — died by his own hand. His noble soul 
had been thrown off its balance by the death of a tenderly-beloved wife; 
the anguish of the affections unrelieved by the strength of a body worn out 
by incessant labours. The poignancy of the universal regret— for.«fidBiikldon, 
his immoveable antagonist, wept at the sight of his vacant place in West- 
minster Hall — was aggravated by the circumstance, that he had just been 
returned triumphantly for Westminster, without a shilling of personal 
expense. Before the year was- out. Lord Ellenborough, Warren Hastings — 
for whom Ellenborough had been counsel, years before, on his great trial — 
and Sir Philip Francis, Hastings' implacable accuser, and the supposed 
** Junius" — ^had gone, with the old Queen Charlotte, to join the indis- 
criminate, peaceful congregation of the dead. 



How prond they can preM to the fim'ral array 
Of one whom they shanii'd hi sickness and sorrow ; 

How hailifb may seize his last blanket to-day. 
Whose pall shall be held up by nobles to>morrow I 

And thoa, too, whose life, a sick epieore's dream. 
Incoherent and gross, even grosser had pass'd. 

Were it not for that cordial and sonl-giTing beam 
Which his friendship and wit o*er thy nothingness east ;— 

VOj not for the wealth of the land that snpplies thee 

With millions to heap upon Foppery's shrine;— 
No, not for the riches of all who despise thee, 

Tho' this woold make Europe's whole opulence mine- 
Would I suffer what— ev'n in the heart that thou hast. 

All mean as it is — must haye consciously bom'd. 
When the pittance which shame had wrung from thee at last^ 

And which found all his wants at an end was retomed. 
• • • • • 

Yes I such was the man, and such was his fate ; 

And thus, sooner or later, shall all have to grieve^ 
Who waste their mom's dew in the beams of the greets 

And expect 'twill return to refresh them at ere.** 



CHAPTER V. 

XSK OKBAT CiraBXNOT BBTTLEKEinV- KELAPSB OT THE HiLNITFACnTBINO DISTRICTS DTTO DI8TBBS8 — 
KXYIVAL OF THB BSFOBM AGITATION— THE JCAKCHBSTEK MABBACRE, AND GONSBaXTENT PBO- 
CXBDINOS— THE SIX ACTS— DEATH OF THE DUKE OF KENT AND OF KINO OEOBQE THE THIRD. 

The first trial of strength in the new Parliament [January, 1819] took 
place on the re-arrangement of the royal household consequent on the death 
of the Queen. The care of the King's person was first committed to the 
Duke of York. Ministers then asked, that of the hundred and fifty-eight 
thousand a year which bad fallen in by her Majesty's demise, fifty thousand 
should be appropriated to keeping up an establishment at Windsor, twenty- 
five thousand to providing for the servants of the Queen, and ten thousand 
to the custos of the King. A select committee was appointed on the 
whole subject ; and Tiemey, the new leader of the Opposition, took his 
stand on the allowance to the Duke. His amendment on this proposal — 
that seeing the Crown already enjoyed £140,000 a-year, no further grant 
was necessary — ^was supported by a number of speakers with great ability ; 
even Wilberforce overcame his fear of paining Castlereagh so far as to vote 
against him ; but the division gave Ministers a majority of two hundred and 
forty-seven to a hundred and thirty-seven. 

The great event of the session was the passage of a bill authorizing the 
long-deferred resumption of cash payments by the Bank of England. The 
reports of the debates in both Houses cover no less than four or five 
hundred columns of *' Hansard ;" but their interest, to readers of the 
present day, is almost confined to that famous speech in which Sir Robert 
Peel avowed his first great change of opinion. The question was first dealt 
with in secret committees to inquire into the state of the Bank. To the 
Commons' committee, two-thirds of the members of which were Minis- 
terialists, it was proposed by the Opposition to add Mr. Brougham ; and 
the motion was rejected only by a hundred and seventy-five votes to a 
hundred and thirty-three. The committees recommended in their reports, 
^'that in order to facilitate the final and complete restoration of cash 
payments, a bill should be forthwith passlBd, prohibiting the continuance of 
the payment in gold by the Bank of notes issued previous to the Ist of 
January, 1817 ;" six or seven millions of which had already been paid, 
without any good result to the nation, the golden stream having found its 
way to France. The bill was brought in and passed with but little 
objection. A second feport was presented by each committee some few 
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weeks later. They represented the state of the Bank as highly flourishing 
— the bullion in its coffers as greater, in the previous October, than at any 
period of its history — and recommended the plan ifhich was ultimately 
adopted. Its author was Mr. Ricardo, a fortunate stock-broker, and the 
leading economist now that Homer was no more. The proposal was — ^that 
the Bank should be bound to exchange its notes, not for coin, but for gold 
of a certain fineness, at the standard, permanent rate ci three pounds 
seventeen shillings and tenpence hal^nny the ounce. Kesolutions 
embodying this principle were moved in the House of Lords by Lord 
Harrowby, the chairman of the committee ; and in the Commons by Mr. 
Peel, who had filled the same office in the conmuttee of the lower House. 
Lord Lauderdale was solitary among the peers in his objections, and little 
debate took place. But in the Commons, a four nights' discussion was 
opened up by Mr. Peel, who began his speech with that candid avowal 
which is now looked back upon as eminently characteristic and honourable. 
''He was ready to avow," he said, " without shame or remorse, that he 
went into the conmiittee with a very different opinion from that which 
he at present entertained ; for his views of the subject were most materially 
different when he voted againstthe resolutions brought forward in 1811 by Mr. 
Homer. Having gone into the inquiry determined to dismiss all former im- 
pressions that he might have received, and to obliterate from his memory the 
vote which he had given some years since, when the same question was dis- 
cussed, he had resolved to apply to it his undivided and unprejudiced 
attention, and adopt every inference that authentic information or ma- 
ture reflection should offer to his mind ; and he had no hesitation in stating, 
that although he should probably even now vote, if it were again brought 
before the House, in opposition to the practical measure then recommended, 
he now, with very little modification, concurred in the principles laid down 
in the first fourteen resolutions submitted to the House by that very able 
and much lamented individuaL He conceived them to represent the true 
Bature and laws of our monetary system." It is possible that this is the 
only one of his three great conversions in which posterity will not confirm 
his judgment ; but there can never be a doubt of the honesty with which 
he had adopted and the frankness with which he avowed his altered con- 
viction — the more so when it is remembered, that he was, as he touchingly 
informed the House, '' opposing himself to an authority [that of his father] 
to which he always had bowed, and he hoped always should bow, with 
deference ; but here he had a great public duty imposed upon him, and from 
that duty he would not shrink, whatever might be his private feelings." 
Mr. Matthias Attwood was the only member by whom the measure was 
directly opposed ; bat several modifications weie suggested by others. The 
bill in its final fonn consisted of thirteen danses, to take effect in May 
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1823 — repealing pfeTious restriotiTe acts, and so atinulling notes for less 
than five pounds— authorising cash payments, during the current year at 
the price per ounce for gold of £4 Is. ; and in 1820, of £3 17s. 10§d. — 
removing the prohibitions from the melting and exportation of coin or 
plate — and requiring the Bank to publish quarterly accounts. Parliament 
-was literally unanimous in the passage of the measure, Mr. Attwood 
absenting himself from the lower, as Earl Grey had declined concurrence 
in the upper House. Mr. Canning triumphantly pronounced the question 
** set at rest for ever*" But there was a not inconsiderable class in the 
country who believed in the warning which Mr. Cobbett addressed from 
Long Island to his disciples — that it was not the abundance of bullion, but 
of what it purchased, which made gold plentiful ; and that a fall in prices, 
not three, as Mr. Bicardo had stated, but perhaps thirty per cent., would 
ensue on the contraction of the circulating medium, with ruinous consequences 
to many. Whether his prophecies of evil were unfounded, we shall soon 
see — we all know that Mr. Canning's boast was sadly premature. 

The session of 1819 was further distinguished by the imposition of three 
millions additional taxes (laid on malt, tobacco, tea, cofl'ee, and other 
articles of consumption, and on wool), on the ground that the reduction of 
revenue, at the rate of eighteen millions per annum since 1815, had been 
too rapid ; — by a long debate on the state of the nation, and a short debate 
on Sir Henry Parnell's motion for retrenchment ; the appointment of a 
new committee (known as Mr. Sturges Boiume's) on the poor-law; the 
passage of (the elder) Sir Robert Peel's bill for the protection of young 
persons employed in factories ; the extension of the act obtained by Mr. 
Brougham in the previous session to all charitable foundations, except 
(which exemption the learned gentleman unsuccessfully opposed) institutions 
having special visitors; and the obtaining by Sir J. Mackintosh of a com- 
mittee on capital punishment for felonies. The Government manifested a 
disposition to amend the condition of the criminal population by the appoint- 
ment of two committees on the state of gaols ; but took a backward step 
in abolishing, with the old feudal right of appeal by battle, the valuable 
privilege of appeal in cases of murder and other capital crimes. Their 
sympathies with foreign despotism were shown in carrying, by very narrow 
majorities, a bill preventing the enlistment of British subjects, or equipment 
of vessels, in foreign service, without royal license. The anti'^lavery party 
were gratified by the conclusion of treaties with the Netherlands, and the 
amendment of the convention with Portugal. Grattan, the great Irish 
patriot, raised his eloquent voice for the last time in the House to which he 
had transferred his high abilities along with the interests of his country, on 
a motion for a committee on the laws excluding his Cstholio fellow- 
countrymen fh>m representation — which was lost only by a ma^otlt^ ^^l^'^^. 
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Lord Archibald Hamilton renewed his efforts at Scotch burgh refonn» with 
success, carrying a motion for inquiry. The greater question of Parlia- 
mentary reform was mooted by Sir Francis Burdett, for the eighteenth 
time. He was supported, on this occasion, by Mr. Lamb, brother to the 
late Lord Melbourne, Alderman Waithman, Mr. Hume, and fifty-four other 
members. Lord John Russell declined to << throw a slur" on the then 
representation of the country by voting for the motion — though the then 
representation was somewhat worse than that which he has subsequently 
received great credit for reforming — and at the same time ridiculed the 
venerable Major Cartwright, as << a Nestor in nothing but his age." Some 
•of the noble lord's party had been severely handled at the Westminster 
election, consequent on the death of Romilly ; and were deservedly 
iampooned by Canning as " the mud-bespattered Whigs, rescued from 
their overpowering popularity by a detachment of horse-guards." If the 
middle path which that party boast of uniformly pursuing, be indeed the 
path of justice and safety, they who have so pertinaciously trodden it must 
require all the consolation of conscious rectitude for the almost uniform 
unpopularity which their mediocrity has secured to them. 

The Begent's address on proroguing Parliament [July 13th] admitted 
•the relapse of the manufacturing districts into distress, and complained, as 
before, that seditious advantage was being taken of social calamity. There 
had, in truth, been wide-spread suffering in those parts, from want of em- 
ployment and dearness of food, and some striking political demonstrations. 
Fifteen thousand Manchester spinners had been out on strike in the pre- 
vious summer, and had not returned to work till after an unfortunate collision 
with the military, and several arrests. In the spring, meetings of distressed 
operatives were held at Glasgow, Ashton-under-Lyne, Leeds, Stockport, and 
elsewhere, at all or most of which political and industrial questions were 
mixed up. Sir Charles Wolseley, a Staffordshire baronet, " an honest but 
not very wise man," made his debut at the Stockport meeting. At the 
Chester assizes an indictment was found against him for the speech he then 
delivered ; but before his arrest Birmingham had had its great meeting, 
and elected him its " legislatorial attorney and representative." Meetings 
at Manchester, and all the principal towns of Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
then unrepresented, appointed delegates to a great reform union, and took 
a pledge to abstain, as far as possible, from articles paying custom or excise 
duty. Female democratic clubs also began at this time to be established. 
What was still more alarming, the sedentary artizans had taken it into their 
heads that military exercise would at once benefit their health and enable 
them to muster with order and grace at their open<air gatherings. A 
disbanded soldier or old militia man was to be found in every village ; and 
through May, June, and July, parties might be seen in the morning and 
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GTeniDg twilight " going through llieir facings" on the roads and moors. 
That these parlies Mere invurinbly unarmed, practiaed without the Blightest 
concealment, and uauolly on their nay to and from the factory, ia presump- 
tive proof of their harmless iuleotiaiiB. But the county magiatracy — to 
whom soch lowna as Manchester, ia the eye of the law Tillages, were sub- 
ject ; and who Here eicluaively landowners and clergymen — took alsrin, 
and communicated it to the GoTcrnment. Down came circular letters from 
I>ord Sidmouth, and a proclamation from the Regent against legislatorial 
sttomeya, military training, and seditious meetings. A pretext for the pre- 
vention of the meetings was found in aaaociating them with the drillkigB. 
Persons were easily found to swear that tbey verily helieved these latter 
were intended for rebellious purposef, and were themselves put in bodily 
fear thereby. The Radicals of Manchester announced their intention of 
electing Hunt as their legislatorial attorney, but the meeting was forbidden 
by the magistrates. The Boroughreevs was then memorialized to call b 
town's meetiDg on parliamentary reform, but this too being raruaed, Bam- 
fo^ and bis friends convened a meeting for Monday, the IGlli of AuguBl,in 
St. Feter'i-fields — a tract of ground large enough to contain eighty or a hun- 
dred thousand people ; and on which now stands the Free-trade Hall, on 
the exact site of the hustings. Henry Hunt was invited to preaide, and the 
flags and proceaaionB In which be delighted were prepared. 

The mustering and sudden dispersion of this unfortunately celebrated 
meeting are thus described by an eye-witnesa (Mr. Archibald Prentice) : — 
" I saw the main body proceeding towards Si. Peter's-fields, and never saw 
a gayer spectacle. There were haggard-looking men certainly, but tbe 
majority were young persons, in their best Sunday suitti, and the light- 
coloured dresBBs of the cheerful tidy-looking women relieved the effect of 
the dark fustian worn by the men. . . . The ' marching order' of which so 
much was said afterwards was what we often see now in the processions of 
Sunday-achooL children and temperance societies. To our eyes, the nume- 
rous flags seemed to have been brought to add to the picturesque effect of 
the pageant. Our company laughed at the fears of the magistrates, and the 
remark was, that if the men intended mischief they would not have brought 
their wives, their sialera, or their children, with them. I passed round the 
outskirts of the meeting, and mingled with the groups that stood chatting 
there. I occasionally asked the women if they were not afraid to be there, 
and the usual laughing reply was — ' What have we to be afraid of ?' I aaw 
Hunt arrive, and heard the shouts of the sixty thousand persons by whom 
he was enthusiastically welcomed, as the carriage in which he stood made 
its way through the dense crowd to the hustings. I proceeded to my 
dwelling-house in Salford, intending to return in about an hour or so to 
witness in what manner so large a meeting would separate. I had not been 
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at home more than a quarter of an hour when a wailing sound was heard 
from the main street, and, rushing out, I saw people running in the direc- 
tion of Pendleton, their faces pale as death, and some with blood trickling 
down their cheeks. It was with difficulty I could get any one to stop and 
tell me what had happened. The unarmed multitude, men, women, and 
children, had been attacked, with murderous results, by the soldiery/' 

This frightful scene was the result of a resolution come to by the magi- 
strates, late on the previous night, to arrest Hunt and his friends in the midst 
of this immense concourse of their followers. Hunt had offered to surren- 
der himself voluntarily ; so that their mad resolve can only be attributed to 
a reckless desire of striking the people with terror. That they apprehended 
resistance there can be no doubt from the ample preparation they had 
made to overcome it. They had ready six troops of hussars, a troop of 
horse artillery and two guns, a regiment of in&ntry, three or four hundred 
of the Cheshire yeomanry, and forty of the Manchester^—the latter <' hot- 
headed young men, who had volunteered into the service from their intense 
hatred of radicalism." To wicked recklessness of life they added personal 
cowardice. Though a lane of special constables was formed from the hus- 
tings to the house where they sat, and a line of infantry might easily have 
been drawn up within that lane, none of them ventured to pass up and serve 
the warrants they had prepared ; but the yeomanry were brought upon the 
field at a quick trot. They were received with a shout from the multitude, 
which was certainly intended to express good will, but was interpreted as a 
defiance. Instantly, the yeomen drew their swords, waved them in the air, 
and dashed into the dense crowd. The astonished and defenceless mass 
gave way so far as it could — but necessarily swaying to and fro, the horse- 
men's ranks were broken, and themselves swamped in that living sea. The 
<}ommander of the hussars says, that it was at this juncture he was called 
upon ; and that he saw at a glance the yeomen were " in the power of those 
whom they were designed to overawe." His troop was ordered to the 
rescue, and though careful to use the backs of their sabres, appalling were 
the wounds they infiicted. ''People, yeomen, and constables," says the 
officer, " in their confused attempts to escape, ran one over the other ; so 
that by the time we had anrlved at the end of the field, the fugitives were 
literally piled up to a considerable elevation above the level of the field." 
Even then the havoc was scarcely begun. The brutal yeomen, infuriated 
at being indebted for rescue to the regular soldiery, wheeled, dashed in at 
every opening, and struck right and left. " Women, white-vested maids, 
and tender youths," — says Bamford, who was on the hustings — " were 
indiscriminately sabred or trampled on. Few were the instances in which 
that forbearance was vouchsafed which they so earnestly implored." In ten 
minutes, " the field was an open and aknott deserted space. . . • The 
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vhom were women, had received severe sabre cuts ; and a hundred and 
thirteen other women had been severely bruised by sabre or hoof. Upwards 
of twelve hundred pounds were distributed among the wounded and their 
families, and nearly two thousand were expended in the defence of other 
victims. The raising of this three thousand pounds is a pleasing indication 
of the sympathy existing at the time between the moderate and the radical 
reforming classes. The gentle forbearance of the cruelly outraged people, 
whose numerical might was after all overwhelming, and whose vengeance 
no amount of physical force could have suppressed, was a keen reproach on 
those who vilified and oppressed them even unto blood. It is infinitely to 
the honour of the working classes of that day, that their six hundred killed 
and wounded were smitten down unarmed, and were not avenged by 
midnight burnings nor private assassinations. 

The Government followed up its first resolution by prosecuting Hunt and 
his fellows ; by an ex officio proceeding against Sir Francis Burdett, for the 
letter which he addressed to his constituents immediately on hearing of the 
affair; by rebuffing with an answer characterised by Earl Grey as "imper- 
tinent and flippant'' an address from the corporation of London; and dis- 
missing Earl Fitzwilliam from the Lord-Lieutenantship of the West Biding 
for having taken part in the Yorkshire county meeting. The verdict of a 
coroner's inquest, which had sat nine times, at Oldham, upon one of the 
sufferers, was quashed by the Gfurt of King's Bench ; and the Lancaster 
grand jury threw out the indictments preferred against the yeomanry. A 
meeting at Paisley, in the month of September, was forcibly broken up, and 
involved that town and Glasgow in a three days' riot. We may add here, 
that Hunt was put upon his trial, with nine others, at York, in the following 
March, for sedition — the graver charge of high treason had been first im- 
puted, but was abandoned. Five were acquitted, five found guilty, and 
sentenced to imprisonment for various terms — Hunt for two years and a 
half, Bamford and others for one year. The convicted had good cause, how- 
ever, to congratulate themselves on the failure of the evidence adduced 
to prove more than indiscretion in their proceedings on the fatal sixteenth 
of August ; — a dagger-painted banner, for instance, on which much stress was 
laid, was proved to have taken its device and colour from the inconsiderate 
haste of its artist. Some of them got, as later victims have done, this great 
unintended good from their sufferings — they learnt to distrust vain, pom- 
pous, loud-mouthed agitators, and to separate themselves from folly when 
they could neither control nor neutralize it. Sir Francis was fined £2,000, 
and sentenced to three months' imprisonment. Sir Charles Wolseley and a 
Kev. Mr. Harrison received eighteen months' imprisonment each for their 
harangues at Stockport and Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Nor were Ministers content to rest here from their policy of unmiti- 
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gnted repreasion. Lord Sidmouth took advantage of the deolarnlions of 
his most unscrupulous supporters to press on the unwilling Premier the 
iminedis.t.e aasemblBge of Psrlisment, for the adoplion of laws that ehonld 
ahaolutely suppress the agitation that grew in spite of all attempts to retard 
it. The HoQBBB were accordingly summoned for the 28tli of November. 
There were immediately laid before them the meoaores that have become 
obnoxious by the name of " the Six Acts." They were — the Ural, " An Act 
to prevent delay in the adminislratiDU of justice in caaea of misdemeanor ;" 
the second, " to prevent the training of persona to the use of arms, and to 
the practice of militnry evolutions and exercise ;" the third, " for the more 
effectuai prevention and punishment of blasphemous and seditious libels)" 
the fourth, " to authoria. jusiices of the peace, in certain disturbed 
counties, to seize and detait urma collected and kepi for purposes dangerous 
to the public peace [" the fifth, " to subject certain publications to the 
duties of stamps upon newspapers, a.nil to make other regulations for 
restraining the abuses arising from the publication of blasphemous and 
seditious libels ;" and the sixth, " for more effectaally preventing seditious 
meetings and assemblies." The arbitrary provisions of these measures may 
be conjectured from their descriptive titles. They destroyed or suspended 
every privilege on which Englishmen were accustomed to plume themselves. 
They introduced ihe punishment of baDishmecl for libel, and bound down 
the most moderate political writers under heavy burdena snd onerous 
securities; disarmed the people, and subjected their previously sacred 
homes to midnight visitations ; restricted the right of petition to the narrow 
bounds in which it could be exercised without that of public meeting ; and 
necessarily invaded personril liberty as well as political. The Whigs, except 
the Grenville section, united with the generally-hated Radicals in opposing, 
at every step, from the Prince Regent's speech to the ihird reading, these 
extraordinary measures, hut they were passed by majorities of two to one. 
It ia impossible for the Liberal politician of to-day not to echo aloud 
the deep, indignant groans of the people on whom this yoke of iron 
was bound. 

Having thus provided,asitwaasuppoEed,for the increased security of the 
throne. Parliament adjourned for n. few weeks; but within that short interval 
the egcd occupant of that throne had passed away. On the evening of 
Saturday, January 29, 1820, at Windsor Caatte, died King George the Third, 
in the eighty-second year of his age, and the sixtieth of his leign. Though 
the event was regarded as quite without political importance — since blind- 
ness and inaanity had for ten years deprived him of all but the name of 
King, and hia son would but add the title to the power of the sovereign 
— it could not fail to create a sensation of solemnity ; especially as it had 
been preceded hut a week before [the 23rd] by the death of the Uiike of 
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Kent — the fourth son of the old King, and the father of our present Sove- 
reign — in the fifty-third year of his age. The succession, howeyer, was no 
longer in danger ; — on the 25th of March previously, the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge had given birth to a son ; on the 27th, the Duchess of Clarence to a 
daughter (who died in a few hours) ; on the 24th of May, the Duchess of 
Kent to the Princess Victoria ; and on the next day, the Duchess of Cum- 
berland to a son. Of the public and personal character of George the 
Third, it is necessary to speak somewhat at length. On any theory of 
kingship, it is impossible to award him praise. To be destitute of the 
''governing faculty," is perhaps rather an advantage than otherwise to a 
modem constitutional monarch ; but for him at the same time to possess 
strong notions of the royal prerogative, and an exaggerated sense of 
responsibility, is a great misfortune to himself and his people. It was this 
combination of qualities and circumstances which rendered the reign of George 
the Third disastrous beyond any since that of Henry the Sixth. With no 
direct power but the negative one of obstruction, he never used that power 
but to prevent just and conciliatory concessions ; while the indirect influence 
inseparable from his station was always used against the peace of the world 
and the amelioration of his own people. The loss of the American colonies 
is universally attributed to his obstinate persistence in a policy condemned 
by his wisest councillors and the highest constitutional authorities. Twenty 
years of almost incessant war were owing greatly to his personal animosities, 
fear, and pride. The protraction over twenty-eight years of the Catholic 
struggle, with the consequent embroilment of Ireland, and occasional out- 
bursts of vehement bigotry in England, is as directly traceable to his super- 
stitious immobility. Sincerity may justify a man to his Maker, but it cannot 
avert the complaints and condemnations of a nation from its ruler. It is 
customary, however, for the eulogists of George the Third to take refuge 
from these facts in his supposed personal excellences. It is but lately that 
Parliament was called upon to vote the more readily an extravagant dotation 
to the family of the Duke of Cambridge, on the ground that he was the son 
of *' the good King George ;" and historians are singularly unanimous in 
testifying, that " as a monarch he was endeared to his people by his private 
virtues." Comparatively, this is true ; but only comparatively. It is gene- 
rally supposed that he was a model of domestic morality ; whereas, he was 
either a seducer or a bigamist. When Prince of Wales, he abducted one 
Hannah Lightfoot, a Quakeress ; and it is asserted, that he was married to 
her at Kew, by Dr. Wilmot, in the presence of the elder Pitt. It is certain 
that he had several children by this unhappy yoong woman, and that he 
abandoned her on his marriage with Charlotte. The law which forbids 
members of the royal family marrying with subjects, or without the consent 
of the reigning sovereigD, was passed subseqnentiy, and at his own instigation. 
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"The domestic history of George the Third," says a writer in (he "Eclefltio 
Review" — a faithful aulhoritjonqaeEtions of English hiatory — "is one of the 
moat awful that ever befel a monsFch. The coosequenoes of concealing 
hia fiist muriage were terrible to his peace of mind, and to that of more 
then one of his children ; and in this fact we are to seek for the true causes 
of the oTerlhrow of his intellect. It is not common for virtuous parents to 
bring up a whole family of licentious profligates; and yet what family ever 
exhibited such a troop of the most sbamelesB and sensual ones as that of 
George the Third ? Ho saw hia sons seduce and Bbnudon one woman after 
another, and he could not reprimand them ; for he knew his own story 
better than they who now act the historian seem to do. It is high time, 
however, that history should speak the truth ; and the highest praise that 
can be allowed to George the Third is, that having married two wives, 
and living before the nation as a bigamist, he was at least faithful 
to one of them. But ho set before his children a fatal example, which 
they only too carefully followed." It is from no pleasure in dis- 
interring the vices of kings, from no splenetic delight in showing 
rottenness where men have agreed to honour comeHceEs, that we 
reproduce here these generally forgotten facts; but from a deep con- 
viction that kings are as much wronged as nations by the systein 
which hedges about the former with temptations, and holds up to 
the latter false ideals, while it imposes on them oppressive hardens. We 
shall have to look presently on the £ing of England arraigning his wife 
for crimes for which himself was infamous, and persecuting her to the 
Tery death ;— it is but just even to hira to show, that his vices were not all 
his own, as it is due to public morality to illustrate from the life of George 
the Third, that the sins of youth are visited on the hoary head, and trans- 
mitted even with a crown. 






CHAPTER TI, 



The reign of George the Fourth opened with an alarming, disgnsttng 
. On the 6th of January [1820], the Duke of Wellington wrote that he 
" had just heard that Sidmouth had diaoovered another conspiracy." There 
:o little of the nnuBuol in this, that Sidmoath's colleagues might well pass 
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it off with a smile. Bat at the time some desperate men — desperate from 
poverty, and their leader, Thistlewoodi at least, from the desire of revenge, 
having suffered a year's imprisonment for insulting Lord Sidmouth with a 
challenge — and their desperation inflamed hy the diabolical arts of the spy 
Edwards — were really plotting the simultaneous destruction of the Mini- 
sters in their own houses. On Saturday, February the 19th, the deed 
was to have been executed ; but it was postponed to the following Wednes- 
day on learning that a cabinet dinner would be held that day at Lord Har- 
rowb/s ; and it was thought better to strike all at one blow. Some of the gang 
were to watch the house, another to call with a note, and then all rush 
in upon the guests. The Ministers, of course, were kept informed of what 
was resolved, and agreed to assemble at Lord Liverpool's instead of Lord 
Harrowby's. At the appointed hour, a posse of armed police was sent to 
seize the intended assassins in a stable-loft, in Cato-street, Edgeware-road. 
Soldiers were to have accompanied the officers, but unfortunately were not 
ready at the moment. Smithers, one of the officers, was the first to mount 
the ladder, and was stabbed by Thistlewood, who escaped in the darkness 
and confusion, with fourteen others. Nine were captured, with their wretched 
arms and ammunition ; and Thistlewood himself in the morning. Of course 
a great sensation was excited when this became known ; and the King's 
speech at the dissolution of Parliament (on the 13th of March) consequent 
on the royal demise, made use of it for the old purpose of exciting distrust 
of the people. On the 20th of April, Thistlewood and the nine others were 
put on their trial. Five pleaded guilty, and were sentenced to transporta- 
tion for life. Thistlewood and four others were condemned, after a three 
days' trial, to death, which they suffered, with all the horrible accompani- 
ments then inflicted for treason. Edwards was brought forward neither as 
a witness nor as a prisoner. Alderman Wood moved a resolution of inquiry 
on the subject in the House, but in vain. It was known that Edwards had 
instigated the conspirators to their design, and furnished them with money 
for its execution ; that he had attempted to seduce many more, who made 
oath to that effect on learning the fate of his victims; and that he was raised 
from the depth of poverty to affluence. Of the infamy that attaches to his 
name, his noble and honourable employers cannot repudiate a share. 

While the natural lives of the Ministers were threatened by these wretched 
men, their official existence, they were conscious, was jeopardized by the 
displeasure of their royal master; and himself, in turn, was for several days 
in imminent danger of dying from inflammation of the lungs. He had de- 
manded of the cabinet, immediately on his accession, a divorce from his 
wife, impatient to contract a marriage that might possibly redeem his 
sceptre from barrenness. Unwilling to culminate their unpopularity by 
such a scandaloos procedure, and yet reluctant to relinquish office, they 
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made their refusal conditional on the Queen's remaining abroad; ivhithei 
she had gone in 1SI4, after a Beduaion at Blackheatli of many years' dura- 
lion. They did not calculate on the high spirit of the woman with whoni 
they hud to do, nor upon the readiness of the English people to resent even 
the appearance of perseoution. Fourteen years before, " a delicate investi- 
gation " into her conduct bad been instituted by her husband and his Whig 
biends J Mr. Perceval helped her through it, and so complete was herjuati- 
ficatian that the £^ing would have invited her to court, and Parliament was 
induced to settle upon her thirty-GTe thousand a-year during hU life. As 
that period evidently drew near ila end, the Prince became intent on libe- 
ration from the matrimonial lie; and his minislera — Mr. Perceval's political 
■ucdessors, it should be obseried — sent out another commission, but tbia 
time without the knowledge of the accused, to collect evidence of her 
rumoured infidelity 1 which they succeeded io procuring at the suspicious 
price or twenty-three thousand pounds. It was on the strength of this evi- 
dence, that Ministers promised to comply with the King's desire, should Ilia 
haled consort not accept the terms which they at the same time offered her 
— namely, the increase of her annuity to fifty thousand pounds. But they 
made a fatal concession in consenting to the omission of her Majesty's name 
from the Prayer-Book, when the usual alterations consequent on an aooes- 
sion were made, and to her non-recognition at foreign courts. To have sat 
down under these indignities would have been at once to confess herself 
unworthy to be wife or queen. When, therefore, it was known that she had 
written to Lord Liverpool complaining that our ambassadors at foreign 
courts refused to receive her as Queen of England, and announcing her 
intention to return and claim a seat beside the throne, an instinctive 
shout applauded her courage. The courts of law acknowledged her right to 
appoint law-officers, by recognising MessrE. Brougham and Benman as her 
Attorney and Solicitor-general ; and through them Ministers opened a 
negotiation with her at St. Omars. She refused to listen to terms which im- 
plied her guilt, and exposed her to continued insult ; and on June the Gth 
she landed at Dover, amidst the salvos of its castle-guns and the acclamations 
of an extraordinary concourse. The same day Ministers presented to 
each House a message from the King, requesting their consideration of cer- 
tun papers relative to the conduct of her Majesty; and on the next, Mr. 
Brougham rtad to the Commons a letter from the Queen, in which she 
prayed for a public inquiry. Select committees were appointed, but only 
Ihat of tlie Lords went into the business. The lower House unequivocally 
Expressed Itt aversion to enter upon an affair that must in anywise consume 
much lime, inflame public feeling, and destroy whatever of respect remained 
to the Crown. Negotiation was therefore resorted to — the Duke of 
■Wellington and Lord Cuailereagh representing the King ■, W\ ftSuet BK^CTsi- 
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conferences^ was abandoned. Mr. Wilberforce made another effort to saye 
pubHc morality from the impending shook, by proposing an address to the 
Qaeen, which looked very much like entreating her to surrender the justice 
she claimed for the sake of peace ; and to which she very properly declined 
acceding. The Lords' committee brought up their report on the 4th of 
July; and the Queen prayed to be heard by counsel at once, which was 
refused, and a bill of pains and penalties brought in — " an act to deprive 
her Majesty Ooeen Caroline Amelia Elizabeth, of the titles, prerogatives, 
rights, privfleges, and exemptions, of Queen Consort of this realm, and to 
dissolve the marriage between his Majesty and the said Caroline Amelia 
Elizabeth." The preamble to the bill alleged that she had been guilty of 
generally improper conduct, and particularly of adulterous intercourse with 
one Bartolomeo Bergami, one of her Italian servants. The bill was read 
a first time on its introduction — the next day, the Queen offered a pro- 
test against it, and again petitioned to be heard by counsel ; which was so 
far conceded that Messrs. Brougham and Denman were permitted to state 
iheir royal client's demand. It was, that the bill be at once dropped or 
prosecuted without delay. Not, however, till the 17th of August was the 
aeoond reading moved, and the production of evidence in support of its 
allegations commenced. Then began a scene unparalleled in judicial or 
legislative annals. Day after day, for three weeks, the Queen of Great 
Britain and Ireland*sat at the bar of the high court of Parliament, while 
English officers and Italian domestics repeated, on oath, foolish or indecent 
tales concerning her, and were subjected to the searching cross-examination 
of the most able advocates. Much of what was sworn to turned out, under 
this process, ridiculous or false ; and the answer of one of the witnesses, 
Majocchi, to nearly every interrogation — "Non mi ricordo" (I don't 
remember) — became a byword throughout the country. On the 8th of 
September the examinations were concluded, and then the Queen's counsel 
asked for and obtained an adjournment to the 3rd of October. Another 
month was consumed by the speeches of Messrs. Brougham, Denman, and 
Lushington, the examination of witnesses for the defence, and the replies of 
Sir R. Gifford and Sir John Copley. On the 6th of November, the division on 
the second reading was taken, and showed a majority of only twenty-eight — 
one hundred and nine for and eighty-one against the bill. Four days 
later, on the third reading, the majority had dwindled to nine ; and the bill 
was instantly abandoned. 

It must not be supposed that this issue ^caetly represented the state of 
conviction in the House of Lords as to the Queen's guilt or innocence. 
There were many who refused to punish aa a crime, misconduct " provoked 
by outrage and facilitated by neglect *-H>dierB took part with the wife 
i^inst the husband, as they had iananfy oabaOed with the son against the 
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father — and others, again, feared to excite further the popular feeling, vhich 
had been remarkably displayed. The elders at the present generation — 
frith the excitements of the Peniosular irar, of the Wuterloo c^impaign, and 
of the reCorm agitation, fading from Iheit memories — are yet eloquently 
garrulous of [he summer of 1820. They associate the trial of Queea 
Caroline with the tropical heat of that July and August, and with an eclipEe 
of the midday sun. With the first announcement of the Queen's intention 
to return home, public excitement began, and seemed to lieighten with every 
Bucceasive lacident. Her reception at Dover was dignified by an address 
from the municipality, to which she replied in words that fletr over the 
country, and rendered her progress to London ft continual triumph. As she 
was conducted by Aldennan Wood to his West-end mansion, the shouts 
that greeted her must have reached her huaband in the innermost recesses 
of Si. James's or Buckingham Houne ; and at night a general illumination 
expressed or did homage to the popular feeling. Then there were addresies 
and deputations from all parLi of the country, and from all sections of the 
people — from squires and yeomen, in whose sluggish souls chivalrous 
sympathy for a persecuted woman overcame customary reverence for legi- 
timate authority ; as well as from Radical townships that saw in this great 
source of annoyance to Ministers some aveoging for their imprisoned 
championB. Daily as she went Id both Houses, the streeta thronged) 
balconies and housetops swarming, multitudinous voices invoked "God 
bless jour Msjesty," urged the hesitating soldiers to do honour to their 
Queen, and hooted or cheered the leading partisans. Ministers, in a 
perpetual harass, meeting in cabinet- council sometimes twice and 
thrice a day, were assailed with groans and hisses at every ap- 
pearance out of doors — "the Duke," aaya the recorded gossip of the day, 
touching his hat with imperturbable self-command ; but his more impetuous 
commde, the Marquis of Anglesea, spurring in among the mob, or turning 
round to argue with them, according to the temper of the moment. The 
popular notion of the Queen's pril was much exaggerated ; as from the 
well-known fate of Henry the Eighth's unfortunate eonaorts, death was 
snpposed to be the legal penally of her imputed offence. Proportionately 
great was the rejoicing at her deiiveranee. The metropolis had its three 
nights of illumination and bonfires, and Ihe provinces responded in similar 
fashion. Then came addresses of congratulation, and oETers of money to 
replace some plate which her Majesty had claimed as personal property, but 
was withheld by the King's command. On the 23rd of November, she 
addressed a message to the Commons, soliciting their continued protection, 
and a provision for her support; having refused the offer of an annuity 
from the Crown, subsequent to the relinquishment of her attainder. As 
Mr. Denman was reading this message to the House, they were [nter^u-^^ft^ 
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by the summons of the Usher to attend the prorogation of Parliament. 
On the followmg Sunday, the Queen went to St Paul's Cathedral to return 
thanks for her <' deliverance from a great peril and affliction ;" but the 
officiating dignitary refused to make any special reference to her presence — 
giving fresh point to Mr. Denman's striking remark, on the exclusion of 
her name from the liturgy, that her subjects would nevertheless remember 
her in the prayer for ''all that are desolate and oppressed.** He, and his 
eloquent and indefatigable leader, shared in the popularity of their client, 
and received, amongst other marks of honour, the freedom of the city of 
London. It was certainly* to their credit, as men and as advocates, that 
they did not suffer the certainty of the King's displeasure, and consequent 
exclusion from the high offices which their great abilities justified them 
ip hoping for, to detach them from the Queen's service, or weaken their 
efforts in her cause. 

Early in the next session, the Commons granted her Majesty fifty 
thousand a-year, and revived in several debates her grievances and faults. 
But the coronation of the King [July 19, 1821], was the climax of her 
distresses. She had resolved to assert to the last her cltum to be crowned, and 
actually presented herself at the several doors of the Abbey, to be turned 
away from each ; — not even a noble or fashionable lady of the many who 
witnessed the repulse, would give up her ticket to the legitimate Queen 
of England, to her who should have shared the glory of that pompous 
pageant. A week or two later, her Majesty was reported ill with cold 
and inflammation. It was true — the fever of the mind had seized at 
last upon the frame. On the 7th of August, in the fifty-third year of her 
age, she died — quitting life, according to almost her last words, " without any 
regret." But not even with life did the troubles of her career terminate. 
The funeral procession had been ordered to avoid the city — ^but the populace 
forced it through, after a conflict with the military escort, in which two men 
were killed ; the Lord Mayor and a cavalcade of gentlemen wearing crape 
scarfs preceding the hearse. Thence it passed quickly on to Harwich, and 
embarked its solemn burden for Brunswick — whence, thirty years before, 
Caroline had come to these unquiet shores, a volatile girl, " vastly happy 
with her future expectations." Was there ever a more bitter satire on 
human hopes of happiness ! 

These two years [1820-21] were not without incidents of interest, apart 
from that of this painful episode. In the few weeks during which Parlia- 
ment sat prior to its dissolution [February 1820], Lord John Bussell made 
his first attempt at Parliamentary reform, by bringing forward a bill to 
forbid the issue of writs to the four notoriously rotten boroughs, Grampound, 
Penryn, Camelford, and Barnstable ; which passed the lower House, and 
was lost in the upper by a majority only of eleven. Then came the elec- 
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tions, yiKidh resulted in a House very similar ia completion to the last ; and 
a miserable " iDaurrection " at Glasgow, kcown as the battle of BoDnjmuir, 
in which several poor creatures were wounded.— Not wilhstaniiing that iha 
manufacturing and commercial districts nere entering upon a cycle of proi- 
perily, the agtioultoral interest was still under the harrow, and loud in ila 
compleintB, which Ihe House referred to a select committee. — Sir James 
Mackintosh, in prosecution of the philanthropic task which he had taken, 
upon himself in the room of Komilly, gained an encouraging modicum of 
succesB. By the passage of three out of six hills, shoplifting to the value 
of fiye ahillinga was at last taken from the number of capital offences; and 
poaching by night — except with blackened face ! — mutilation of cattle, 
threatening with death, personal assault, and some otLer felonious 
offences, were likewise reduced to the second class of puDishments. There 
was also abolished, by a clause in the second of these bills, a rem- 
nant of ancestral legislation, which one smiles to think should b&ve so 
long cumbered the statute-book — the laws, namely, which made a gipsy 
liable to death for remainiug one year in the country, or a known thief if 
found in the northern counties ; which protected Westminster-bridge from 
injury by the fear of the gallows, and diminished the immunities of the 
Soulbwark Mint by forbidding, under the same threal, a disguised person 
to take refuge in ita purlieas. — Mr. Brougham was not so absorbed ia the 
Uueen's defence as to relinquish for a session his educational efforts. He 
this year [June 27thJ brought forward a scheme for " the education of the 
poor in England and Wales," which, the first definite proposal of the kind, 
vas wrecked upon the rock-a-head which has since proved fatal to several 
better plans. According to the investigstions of his famous committee, the 
proportion of children of a fit age for instruction was ten per cent, upon the 
whole population ; and the proportion receiving instruction, of whatever 
quality, only six per cent. The information on which this dismal Btatement 
was founded had been gathered exclusively from clergymen of the Esta- 
blishment ; and the remedial plan proposed seems to have been devised 
■under the same auspices ; we wonder at this day that its noble and liberal 
author could have reconciled himself to its adoption, even for the sake of 
the momentoua work he hoped thereby to advance. The proposed national 
schools were all to be conducted by teachers who had been recommended 
by clergjTnen, and who, on their appointment, would take the sacrament ac- 
cording to the rites of the Church of England. Dissenters had not then the 
theoretical objeoUon which a large proportion of them now entertain to 
gOTenimentai interference with education— nor were they accustomed to 
resolute encounters with the Church— hot to this they could not submit 
'without renouncing all their rights as religionists and as men ; taxing 
themselves for the perversion of their own children; and sacrificing th^ 
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mental independence of the people, the essential object and highest secular 
blessing of education, to a system of meagre mechanical instruction, and 
unmitigated priestly influence. They could afford to despise the impu- 
tation of indifference to the evils of popular ignorance, since they had 
been the first to break in upon its reign, and had found their chiefest 
obstruction in the immobility or opposition of the clergy. They did, on 
this occasion, arouse themselves in alarm, and act with vigour* The Depu- 
ties of the Three Denominations, and other Dissenting organizations, waited 
on Mr. Brougham, and petitioned the House, with such effect that the bill 
was withdrawn after a first reading. — Meanwhile, a powerful though silent 
educational process was going on in the national mind. The political pri- 
soners, with whom the gaols were crowded, sent forth a dumb but incessant 
appeal to a people deeply saddened rather than inflamed by what they had 
suffered, and to a middle class that had begun to reflect upon its own 
possible identity of interest with the poorer orders. The effect was seen in 
the great number of petitions for parliamentary reform which were presented 
early in the session of 1821. Mr. Lambton (afterwards Lord Durham) 
founded on these a motion for inquiry into the condition of the nation ; 
which excited so little interest that it was lost upon the narrow division of 
fifty-five to forty-three. Lord John Russell was little more successful with a 
series of resolutions on the state of the representation, which were negatived 
by two hundred and seventy-nine to a hundred and eight; but he was 
compensated by carrying through both Houses a bill disfranchising Gram- 
pound. Lord Eldon, with tears and doleful predictions, urged the peers to 
resist this first turn of the helm towards the whirlpool of democracy ; and 
succeeded in transferring to the county of York the two members which 
the Commons had resolved to confer upon the important town of Leeds. 
The lower House was disposed to resist .this interference with its internal 
arrangements, but Lord John persuaded it to acquiese in the mutilation of 
his measure : — an act of submission to hereditary wisdom which we raa^- 
now look back upon as characteristic. 

There were two other matters which occupied the attention of Parlia- 
ment and the country. One of these was, the proceedings of a body 
calling itself the Constitutional Association. Its object was the reverse 
of that of the societies which bore this designation forty or fifty years 
before. It aimed not to develop, but in its own phrase, ''to uphold,'' 
the British constitution— including all those anomalies and iniquities which 
had grown up since the Revolution which defined and established it. 
And it pretended to maintain the constitution by waging systematic war 
upon what Englishmen are accustomed to consider its palladium — the 
liberty of the press. It threatened with prosecution the publishers and 
TendoxB of whalever it was pleased to consider seditious or itreligiotts 
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books, pBmphletB, or papers. It was an extensive organ izatioD, coUeoting 
large (unde, and having on its booka fott^ peeia and bishopE, a number 
of M.P.'s, and of conrae numerous clergymen. The freedom of printing 
-nas no doubt more abused at this time than ever before or «inoe ) — the 
most sacred subjects were treated with disgusting ribaldry, and peraonal 
character was venemously assailed, from private spleen or r^cklees per- 
tiaatinhip. But the evil was obviously tbi> product of tbe policy which 
these friends of religion, law, and order, had enabled the Government to 
pursue. Men, forbidden to speak their honest thoughts, gave vent to 
theic worst feelings in anonymous print ; and falc political discussion 
being prohibited, caricature and slander gave employment to penmen who 
must else have starved. The Association began its work in December, 
1S20; and soon terrified the poorer booksellers and newsmen into 
avoidance of democratic or sceptical wares, while Buch aa Hone and 
Cftrlile were but esasperated, " The Bridge-street Gang" was the nick- 
same bestowed on the Association by one of these, from the locality of its 
office ; and even the respectable pubUc came in a very short time to look 
upon it oa over zealous in its vocation, if no worae. It was felt to be 
intolerable that members of the highest court of appeal Ehould, in another 
capacity, set the law in tuotion; and judges permitted defendants to set 
wide jurors who by their connexion with the Association were Tirtuaiiy 
prosecutors. Sir. Brougham added to his public services by calling the 
»ttenlion of Government to the matter in the House of Commons; and 
though no steps were taken to test the legality of the organization, the 
poblic wta felt to he so hostile that the members quietly dropped off, and 
within B, year, what at hrst seemed a very threatening foe, was virtually 

The other and greater affair was, the entrance of the Catholic question 
upon its final stage. Grattan had come up to London in the spring of 1820, 
to resume his veteran leadership, but died before any I'siliamentarj action 
could be taken. That year nothing was done ; but, in tbe summer of '21, 
Mr. Plunket succeeded in carrying through the Commons a bill not 
essentially different from that which is now known as the Catholic Kelief 
Act. The majorities were decided, though not large— that on the third 
reading, nineteen i but Ihe " intellectual preponderance" of its supporters 
was so manifest, that every one concluded the battle was over in the 
Commons. In the Lards, it was met by a very great preponderance neither 
of intellect nor numbers. The Duke of York deeidKd the wnverers in their 
following of Eldon, by an intimation that his royal broiher and himself 
inherited th» conscientious scruples of their father, and could never consent 
to that abrogation of the coronation oath which the admission of Catholics 
■t Fariiament would imply. So a majority of thiity-nbe was fouad. U> 
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reject the bill on its introduction ; and the old " Thank God for a House of 
Lords," was joined with a new loyal and religious toast — " The thirty-nine 
peers who saved the thirty-nine articles!" It was now a struggle between 
two constituent powers of the realm. How the people of England and 
Ireland looked upon the strife, we shall next see. 



CHAPTER VII. 

DSATH OF KAFOLEOK— THE SECOND COTUftESS OF VIBXNA — THE SPANISH AMD ITALIAK &EVOLV- 
TIONS— TEE GEEEK WAK OF CtDEFENSSKCE— BESTOBATION OF ABSOLTmSX IX ITALY BY 
AX7STBIA-- THE CONOBESS OF YEaONA— BinCIDE OF LORD LOXDONDERRT— ACCESSION OF MR. 
CASrSISQ TO POWER— HIS DIFFICULTIES AKD TRIUMPH — IMYASION OF SPAIN BY A FRENCH 
ARMY — THE NECESSITY OF PEACE TO ENGLAND— RECOGNITION OF THE INDEPENDENCE OF THE 
SPANISH COLONIES— DEATH OF LOUIS THE EIGHTEENTH AND THE CZAR ALEXANDER — REVO- 
LUTION AND COUNTER-REVOLUTION IN PORTUGAL — MR. CANNINO'S EXPOSITION AND DEFENCE 
OF HIS POLICY — THE KINGDOM OF GREECE — THE OREGON DISPUTE — THE ALIEN ACT— THE 
ASHANTEE AND BURMESE WARS. 

Napoleon was dead. On the 5th of May, 1821, he had quietly given 
up, in his island prison, that mighty spirit which had for twenty years 
" filled the post-horns of all Europe" at their every blast ; and through six 
years of captivity had attracted apprehensive or regretful glances. We 
need not here moot the method of his treatment or demeanour —whether 
his gaolers added to their fears the deeper meanness of needless indignities; 
or whether his own bearing was that worthy of a great man in adversity — 
" a sight for the gods.** Nor will we attempt to moralize upon the spec- 
tacle of that figure, grown corpulent and diseased, gazing from an insulated 
rock upon the ocean that but faintly imaged his own unrest — or of the 
burial beneath the willow. .The brief en passant record of Napoleon's 
death is more impressive to us who have gone over the previous pages, than 
could be the most elaborate §loge. 

Napoleon dead, surely the epoch of peace had come. The kings who had 
solemnly proclaimed him troubler of thd nations, might surely congratulate 
each other and their subjects, with the meek gladness which became so holy 
a fraternity, upon the descent of the arch-foe of God and man to a prison 
more secure than even St Helena. Rather might it bring a smile to the cold 
cheek of the dead to see himself avenged upon his victors — to see them 
plagued by the spirits they had raised against him, and themselves about to 
be gathered, like him, to the grave, but unlike him, by all unhonoured and 
unwept. In the summer of 1821, the members of the Holy Alliance were 
in dismay and perplexity— within five or six years they had nearly all been 
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smitten trlth violent or Eudden death. — The great eventa of that period ve 
ntlL endeavour to narrate in a eingle chapter. 

We hate bronght donn [chap. i. p. 92,] continental affaira to the Congresa 
of Carlsbad, held in the summer of 1S19, in conaequence of that intense 
discontent which took its fiercest shape in the as3assinQ,tion of KoCzebue. 
The resolutiona then adopted — including tlie nppointment of a sort of cen- 
tral committee of vigilance, at Mayence — were so little effectual in the sup- 
presEian of Qerman liberaliam, now strengthened by sympathy vtilh that of 
France, in raulual forgetfulnesa of the war of 1813, that Prince Mettemieb. 
convened another Congress of Vienna at the oloaa of the year, intending to 
drav yet closer the bonds which united the minor states in obedience to the 
determined absolutism of Austria, by restricting the power of the proTiaoial 
dieta, and increasing their obligations to federal action. While the Con- 
gress was sitting [on the 1st of January, 1S2U] an insurrection broke out 
near Cadiz, which, suppressed at Grat, revived and rapidly spread over all 
Spain. It took the form of an armed demand for the constitution of 1812. 
The army, officers and men, generally siding with the insurgents, the Sing 
did not hold out long. On the morning of the 10th of March, he convoked 
the Cortes — in the evening, a prisoner in his palace, he proclaimed the con- 
stitution ; it would abolish the Inquisition, but scarcely interrupt his faTourlte 
occupation of embroidering petticoats for the Virgin. In August the Por- 
tuguese claimed and obtained from John the Sisih a similar boon. ITia 
Italian peninsula next upheaved with the shock of the Iberian. First the sub- 
jects of old Ferdinand of Naples wrested from him just such a constitution 
as Ferdinand of Spain bad conceded. Then the liberals of Piedmont and 
liombardy prepared Id rise, but trusting to Charles Albert, were betrayed 
by him then, as Prince of Caaignnno, as they have since been betrayed by 
him as King of Sardinia. Yet further south and east, sea and land were 
'vibrating to ihe impulse that seemed to have quickened the moat down- 
trodden peoples into strength and indignation. Greece had risen against 
her ancient foe and cruel oppressor — with the sympathies of all Chriatendom 
on her side ; and with special expectation of help from the Czar, though his 
brother was then torturing the nobles of Poland in the streets of Warsaw. 
Alexandetwas actually preparing to aaaist the Greeks, when MelterniAi- 
had a double objection to Kuasia's interference ; the fear of hei a) 
ment, and the danger of encouraging resistance to the legitimate tyronny 
of even the Grand Turk — checked his benevolence by disclosing the 
existence of a conspiracy amongst the officers of his own Guard. The 
streets of every university town in Germany every night echoed with the 
revolutionary strains of students and young burghers, and from Hamburg 
to Frankfort-on-the-Maine were displayed the symbols of Teutonic freedom 
unity. The King of Prussia vras improvising in his yet youthful kiag- 
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dom an oider of nobility, while the King of Sweden was forbidding the Com- 
mons of Norway to abolish their ancient aristocracy ; and the Government 
1^ Denmark were consigning the yonng preacher, Dampe, to an imprison- 
ment that only terminated with his life. Was France tranqniliamidstthis 
tormoil, beneath the soeptre of her restored Bourbons ? Qoite otherwise. 
Her soil, like that of Italy and Germany, was " honeycombed with secret 
societies ;" and hatred of the Jesoit-goTemed dynasty finensied one brain at 
least into bloodthirstiness. One Sanday night [Febmary 14^ 1820], as the 
Duke de Berri, second son of the reigning monarch's l»other — and, as the 
former and the elder son of the latter were childless, a presumptive heir to 
the throne — was leaving the opera, he was stabbed by one Louvel. The 
Spanish and Neapolitan rcTolutions naturally aggravated the alarm caused 
by this melancholy event. The contiguity of Spain to France, the con- 
sequent fiicility of communication between the liberals of both countries, 
and the relationship of the reigning families, rendered it probable that the 
stronger government would interfere in behalf of the weaker. Under pre- 
tence of shutting out from France a fever then prevalent about Barcelona, a 
line of troops was drawn along the foot of the Pyrenees ; and was not 
removed when the epidemic was no longer a tenable excuse for their pre- 
sence. In the spring of 1821, an Austrian army invaded the Neapolitan 
territory, and before the summer was over, the unfortunate revolutionists 
had expiated on the field or scaffold, or were suffering in more cruel cap- 
tivity, the sin of presuming to change their form of government — for with 
no other crime have they ever been chained : our own Revolution of 1688 
was not more peaceably accomplished. The invading army, forty thousand 
strong, was quartered for five years upon the inhabitants, and every soldier 
authorised to take double pay. Every town of Italy in which liberalism had 
appeared, was similarly visited; literally thousands of persons, chiefly of the 
higher or middle ranks, suffering imprisonment and ruin. By the summer 
of 1822, it was clear that a French invasion of Spain had been resolved on, 
and that to obtain the sanction of the other powers of Europe was the real 
object of the diplomatic congress summoned to assemble in September at 
Verona, to discuss the Greek, Russian, and Turkish business. England was 
the only sovereignty from which opposition was the least likely; and that 
rather from the old national jealousy of French influence in Spain, than from 
the natural indignation of one constitutional government at the proposed sup- 
pression of another. The minister who had represented her at Vienna would 
do so at Verona, changed only in name from Castlereagh to Londonderry. 
The hatred which he had inspired wherever men were struggling for free- 
dom — the execration the mention of him excited in every secret society on 
the continent, as well as in every democratic dub at home — was security 
enough for England's consent to the trempling-oat of Spanish liberalism. 
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Tbe ccDgress of Verona wna opened in due time, and England wu 
repreaenled there — but not by Lord Londonderry. Ha had betaken .him- 
aelf, at the close of the aeiaion [Augiiat the 6tb], [o his seat at Foot's Cray, 
leaving his colleagues to attend tlie King to Scotland. Tbey had 
ohaened of late tbaC he was easily harassed and wearied — they were eTen. 
perplexed and alarnted by his occasional talk of viaions, and of horrible 
plots agoinat his private character; but a few weeks' reat and ruralizing, and 
then tbe gaiety of an Italian city, it was thought would reaiora the baJanoB 
of hia powera. On the morning of the 18lh of August, hia Talet entered 
bis chamber aa usual, but found him on the floor in a pool of hia owa blood 
— he had cut the caiolid artery with d penknife he had bought the day 
before. Eitraordinaiy was the sensation produced by thia event. We, who 
live in times when the bitterest political antagoniama do not override com- 
mon humanity, are shocked to read how eagerly men told each other the 
tidings, how faces brightened at the hearing, and how the gashed body was 
greeted with acclamatioaa by the populace as it waa borne to its final 
depository la Westminster Abbey. This is so unlike the English character, 
that we cannot but believe there was something in the public bearing of the 
man to account for it; and all that we are told of bis private geueroaity 
and kindliness, his atrong eonaciouaness of rectitude and truthful courage, 
fails to divest his dreadful death of a retributive aspect. The diecrepancy 
between the feelinga inapired by the man and the ruler, ia one of a claas of 
facta the key to which haa yet to be found. 

The Duke of Wellington went to Verona in the place of Lord London- 
derry. The change seemed of tittle significance — but it waa in truth the 
turning point in our foreign policy. He went not, as Castlereagh would 
have gone, the representative of his own mind and will ; but as the mouth 
and band of a mind and will now for the firat time uppermost in English 
councila. Of the millioni of men to whom the news of Londonderry's 
untimely end was aa the voice of fate, il was moat emphatically so to George 
Canning. Eefuaing to participate in the proceedinga against Queen 
Caroline, he resigned his place on the Board of Control, and spent the year 
in travel. On hia return, there was room for him at the Cabinet- table, 
would the King have consented. Sidmouth waa bent on retiring — 
" becanae," he saya, " my official bed was become eomparativeiy a bed of 
roses ;" that is, there were no more plots to detect or aeditiona to put down. 
Hb krb aucceeded in the Home Office, very quietly, by Mr. Peel, before 
secretary for Lieland — introduced by the retiring minister with an 
eulogy on hia "becoming and creditable" demeanour. To strengthen 
the weakened ministry, a coalition with the Grenville seotion of the 
Whigs was accepted as a aore neceasity. The old nobleman who gave 
I name to that parly, would give nothing more than hia name to 
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the ministry : he had retired from public life, and would not return to it. 
His .friend the Marquis of Buckingham, was made a duke ; Mr. Charles 
Wynne took the presidency of the Board of Control ; and other retainers 
received rich prizes for the few yotes and lessened influence they brought. 
That the Marquis of Wellesley succeeded Lord Talbot as Viceroy of Ireland, 
was the only positive gain to the cause of good government. Throughout 
these changes, the country kept its eye on Mr. Canning — now the more 
conspicuous by his isolation. As an orator, he was admitted to be the £rst 
of his age — genius for statesmanship seemed to sit upon his lofty brow, and 
to breathe through his eloquence — and his administrative talent had been 
fully proved and trained in the subordinate offices he had filled. The East 
India Company resolved to avail themselves of the high ability which a 
king's ill-temper prevented the country from employing. The announce- 
ment that he would shortly proceed to India as Governor-General produced 
an almost universal feeling of shame and regret ; but nothing could be done. 
At the close of the session of 1822, he went down to Liverpool to take 
leave of his constituents, and to spend a few days with Mr. Gladstone 
(father to the present member for the University of Oxford), prior to 
embarkation. It was on his journey down that news reached him of the 
terrible end of his old Wimbledon Common opponent. The leave-taking 
was turned into a festival ; although he assured the five hundred gen- 
tlemen who entertained him that he knew no more of what would ensue 
than the humblest in the crowds that cheered him in the streets, they felt 
it impossible he could now be spared. It was not till a month later (Sep- 
tember the 11th) that the Foreign Office was offered him by the premier, Lord 
Liverpool — his old school-fellow and unswerving friend, Jenkinson. It was 
neither offered nor accepted without a struggle. Canning must have felt 
like one stepping into the place bf the fallen in battle ; for he knew the 
iealousies, hatreds, and distrusts, that would now be let loose upon him. It 
was a standing accusation against him, from all parties, that he was an adven- 
turer; — with Tories and Whigs, it was his sin that, not being born of one 
of the ruling families, he was not content to serve and be patronized by 
them — with Radicals, that, being one of the people, he consorted with aris- 
tocrats, and was proud as the proudest in his bearing. Such are the 
inevitable incidence of a false position ! He had replied to this prejudice 
in 1816, in language that inflamed the former class to undying animosity: — 
" To this charge, as I understand it, I am willing to plead guiltj'. A repre- 
sentative of the people, I am one of the people ; and I present myself to 
those who choose me with only the claims of character (be they what they 
may), unaccredited by patrician patronage or party recommendation. . . 
There is a political creed which assigns to a certain combination of great 
families a right to dictate to the sovereign, and to influence the people ; and 
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Ihis doctrine of beredilary aplilude for admin isiro lion ia, aingularly 
enough, moat prevalent among those nho find nothing more laughable 
than the principle of legitimacy in the Crown. To this theory 
1 have never subBorihed. If to depend directly upon the people, 
as theit representative in Parliament ; if, aa a servant of the Crowtj, 
to lean on no other support thnn that of public con6dence^if that 
be to be an adventtarer, I plead guilty to the charge: and I would 
not exchange that Eituation, to nhalever taunts it may expose tSD, for all 
the advnntagea which might be derived from an ancestry of a hundred 
gtneralioEB," With what other obstacleB he had to contend, we shall aee 
SB we proceed : suffice it to say, for the present, Uiftt the jiride which might 
jnally Becompany the conseiousneaB thai he was an inexorable necessity in 
the State, was attended with a sense of isolation that might well give pause 
to hig ambition.* The effect of his presence in the Cabinet was instantly felt 
at Verona, Thither the Dake departed on the 17th. bearing with him these 
very decided inslruoliona from the pen of the new Foreign Secretary :— " If 
there be a determined project to interfere by force, or by menace, in the 
pTeaent struggle in Spain, so convinced are his Majesty's Government of the 
useleBanesB and danger of any such interference, bo objectionable does it 
appear to them in principle, as well as utterly impracticable in execution, 
tliat when the neDeaaity arrives, or (I would rather say) when the oppor- 
tanity oiTera, I am to instruct your Grace at once frankly and peremptorily 
to declare, that to any such interference, come what may, his Majesty will 
not be a party." The " opportunity " soon offered. Chateaubriand — who 
was then French Minister of Foreign Affairs — set forth in his most effective 
etyle, end to willing listeners, the mischiefs of the Spanish Revolution, and 
the special reasons that would justify France in interfering. The English 
Duke delivered his testimony — even gave it to be understood that his 
nation would have desired a very different re-settlement of the Italian 
governments — and withdrew from the Congress; which broke up with the 
understanding that France would work her way, but without formally ap- 
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proTing it, and without taking any positive action on the nominal subject of 
their assembly, the Greek war. On the re-opening of Parliament, the 
King's speech announced the course that had been taken, and added, that 
his Majesty would do all in his power to avert the calamity of war between 
France and Spain. The address was carried with unanimity. Mr. Brougham 
delivered on the occasion one of his greatest speeches, vindicating the 
revolutionists, consequently reprobating the Holy Alliance, and advocating 
the position which the Government had taken up. Mr. Canning was not 
then in the House, not having been re-elected ; but in a correspondence 
with the flowery Chateaubriand he ably maintained his position. The 
French King, on opening the Chambers, announced the intended invasion 
of Spain, and invoked the blessing of Heaven on his attempt to give the 
Spaniards such a constitution as would be most fitted for them. The 
English Minister commented on this both by letter and in Parliament, 
declaring that the principle involved — that political rights could be given 
or withheld by Kings at their pleasure — struck at the root of the British 
constitution. There were many who would have defended the Spanish 
constitution as if it had been our own — ^by force of urms ; and upon whom 
the news that the Due d'AngoulSme had crossed the Pyrenees, unresisted 
by more than a British protest, fell as tidings of a heavy dishonour as well 
as of sympathetic grief. The new Minister was placed in the trying position 
of having to restrain, at the dictate of his judgment, the generous impulses 
he had helped to excite — exposed at once to the taunts of enemies and the 
reproaches of disappointed admirers. But he was equal, and far more than 
equal, to both. In the House of Commons a motion of censure upon his 
policy, as feeble and inadequate, was met by an amendment expressive of 
approbation and gratitude. The debate was thrice adjourned; and, on the 
last night, Mr. Canning vindicated the course he had resolved upon in one 
of the most remarkable of modern speeches — almost equalling, in its effect, 
what we read with incredulous wonder of the masterpieces of ancient 
eloquence. He showed that the next best thing to preventing a war between 
France and Spain, was to prevent that war from becoming general — as, in 
the event of England's interference, all the powers of Europe would have 
arrayed themselves against the latter countries ; for so early as the 5th of 
January had Russia, Austria, and Prussia, withdrawn their ambassadors 
from Madrid ;— that the evil had been confined, by the moral influence of 
England, to its least injurious form ;— that the Holy Alliance had been vir- 
tually broken up — and that it was still open to England to prevent the exten- 
sion of French interference to Portugal, as was threatened, and to the South 
American colonies of Spain. The intended ostracism was converted into 
an ovation. But for an accident— the doors of the House being closed 
before the few remaining non-contents could leave — the amendment would 
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have been carried unftnimouely j as it was, the majority was three handled 
and fifty-two to twenty ! 

The oourae of events, and the Ministet'E personal exertionB, made the 
whole notion participate in the pnciflc enthusiasm with which he had inspired 
the Commons. The Spaniards behaved with a characteristic mixture of 
braTado and cowardice. The sight of the French columns was sufficient 
to turn the balance of the horrid civil war which had been some time 
waging, in favour of the " Bands of the Faithfulj" as the soldiers of the 
■ Church and King were termed. Several British officere — among others, 
the brave Sir Bobert Wilson j who had been disgraced for the very decided 
part he bad taken with Queen Caroline — went over to aid the Libe- 
rals; and their coiferB were replenished by the contributions of British 
citizens. But our countrymen gamed little more than the mortification 
of getting wounded in miserable akirmishea, which their allies left them to 
light ; and of seeing the army they bad gone to lead go over in troops to 
the invader. On the 24th of May, Madrid was entered ; and by the 3rd 
ot October, even Cadii, in which the Cortes had shut up themselves and 
their K.iiig, anrrendered. The moat generous of nations could scarcely 
think it worth while to go to war for such a parcel of priest-ridden slaves ; — 
but none could forbear a pang on learning that Eiego, the luckless author 
of the revolution, had been hanged on a gibbet high as Hamnn's, every 
concession revoked, and the unfortunate country saddled with an army of 
occupation forty thousand strong. Mr. Canning aided this cooling-down 
of blind ardour into an Intelligible and judicious zeal for European 
liberty, by the speeches he delivered in our principal towns during a sort 
of autumnal tour. A passage in his harangue to the people of Plymouth, 
has taKen its place among the highest flights of British oratory ; — " The 
resources created by peace are means of war. In cherishing those resources, 
we but accumulate those means. Our present repose is no more a proof of 
inability to act, than the state of inertness and inactivity in which I have 
seen those mighty masses that fioat in the waters above your town, is a. 
proof they are devoid of strength, and incapable of being fitted for action. 
You well know, gentlemen, how soon one of those stupendous masses, now 
leposing on their shadows in perfect stillness — how soon, upon any call of 
patriotism or of necessity, it would assume the likeness of an animated 
■being, instinct with life and motion ; how soon it would ruffle, as it were, 
its swelling plumage ; bow quickly it would put forth all its beauty and 
its bravery, collect its scattered elements of strength ; and awaken it« 
dormant thunder. Such as is one of these magniScent machines, when 
springing from inaction into a display of its might, such is England 
herself; while apparently passive and motionless, she silently concentrates 
the power to be put forth on an adequate occasion," 
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Sach words as these are deeds. And there were more such to be spoken. 
When the Houses reassembled [February 3rd, 1824], there were still more 
declaimers abont what might and should have been done— the Marquis of 
Lansdowne at onoe lamenting the fate of Spanish liberalism, and advocat- 
ing the recognition of the independence of those South American states 
which his party had heretofore insiBted on holding to their allegiance. Mr. 
Brougham poured a flood of invective upon France and Austria ; but let 
fidl a sentence which justified the ministerial policy more amply than could 
the most laboured apology — ** England stands bound over in recognisanoea 
of eight hundred millions to keep the peace." Not that either Canning 
or Brougham considered that these heavy securities precluded us from the 
possibility of ''a just and necessary war;" they were both of opinion that 
there was a line— -unhappily within view — beyond which even the main- 
tenance of peace would be calamitous and disgraceful ; would be the violation 
of obligations weightier than any amount of debt Mr. Oanning had 
distinctly assured the country— and his words had been re-echoed even 
from the Andes — that should France attempt to reconquer, for herself or 
Spain, the revolted American colonies, the attempt would be resisted. We 
may be unable to see why the principle of non-intervention should not 
hold good on both sides of the Atlantic ; and with what grace this declara- 
tion could come from the statesman who, a few years before, had carried 
a bill restraining English subjects from joining the insurgent colonists. 
The Minister, however, acted even up to the spirit of his declaration. In 
October, he communicated to the French Government his determination, 
and requested an explanation of their intentions; at the same time ac- 
crediting consuls to the independent state of Buenos Ayres. Prince 
Polignac (who had succeeded Chateaubriand) explicitly avowed the desire of 
France to unite with the other powers of Europe in endeavouring ** to bring 
back to a principle of union in government, whether monarchical or 
aristocratical, a people among whom absurd and dangerous theories were 
now keeping up agitation and disunion." Mr. Canning's reply was 
decisive— that every people has an exclusive right to select its own form 
of government ; and that England was equally ready to recognise monar- 
chies and republics. 

Simple as this act appears, it was the last of a long and complicated 
series.' From the time of the American Revolution, the independence of 
these Spanish colonies had been alternately favoured and discouraged by 
English statesmen. The aid afforded by Spain to our insurgent transatlantic 
subjects naturally inclined our rulers to look with no displeasure upon an 
insurrection of Creoles and Indians which broke out in 1785, in Peru and 
New Granada. These states had their Washington, or one who aspired to 
be such— Francisco de Miranda. He aerfed in the army sent by Spain ta 
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anist the North AmericiiDSiaiidafcer thenar visited Europe. At the time of 
the French Revolution, he was Bubmitting to Mr. Pitt n plan whidi would 
probably have been adopted, but for the anti-GoUican alliance of Spain nith 
this country. The Creole thea Iranaferred his achemea and his aword to the 
French Directory, who wished him to subdua for them St. Domingo, beforo 
attempting with their aid to revoIutioniKe the southern eondnent.* While 
thua daucing attendauce on European powers, hia countrymen were ra.thly 
helping themselves; for of several conspiraciei set afoot before the close of 
the century, all failed, though aountenanoed by the English iinvsl force 
which captured Trinidad. A delegation joined Miranda [1797] in once more 
negotiating with Mr. Pitt ; and this time the plan included the co-operation 
of the United Slates, to whom Florida was to bo oedeii, while England was 
to receive all the Spanish iglanda, except Cuba, and a. money payment for 
her ships and auppliea. It seems to have been the indisposition of President 
Adams to adopt this plan, which retarded it until the Peace of Amiens rcn-- 
dered it impracticable. But it woe revived nith the renewal of the war; 
and though the United States government could lend no avowed assistance, 
means were found to equip American ahips and volunteers, and Miranda 
landed from a fleet of fifteen vessels, at the town of Le Vela de Caro, a forco 
sufficient to raise the country. His hopes were again dashed by a. change of 
British policy, and he returned to England. The Whigs had all along been 
averse to revolutionizing the Spanish colonies — except for the short period 
when the mother-country was in alliance with us against France ; but they 
had no objection to their conquest — it was, indeed, sttempted in the uofor- 
tunate Buenos Ayroa espedition, the commanders of which were eipressly 
directed to discountenance hopes of any further change of government thaa 
the substitution of an English for a Spanish king. The invasion of Spain 
by the French Emperor produced another change of reliitions. The old 
mother-country party were ready enough to transfer their allegiance to 
Bonaparte at the bidding of their king ; whilst those who had been fighting 
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or hoping for separation, became suddenly loyal, and nearly a hundred 
million of dollars were transmitted to the Junta in 1808 and '9. The latter, 
however, adopted towards their valuable auxiliaries a bearing as arrogant 
and oppressive as that of the kings ; acting on the theory to which one of 
their functionaries gave the insolent expression, that if a muleteer or Cas- 
tilian cobbler were the sole remaining Spaniard, he would be the rightful 
governor of the Indies. A more favourable insurrection than any former 
was the consequence ; and in 1811 a junta was elected and installed in Vai- 
ladolid. This body invited Ferdinand the Seventh to renounce his Spanish 
kingdom for that of Mexico, but with the accompaniment of a constitution. 
In 1813, so brilliant had been their military successes that a National Con- 
gress was elected, and published a declaration of independence ; but in about 
three years the Congress was dissolved by one of its own generals, and in 
two years more the insurrection was virtually at an end in Mexico and New- 
Granada. In Venezuela, it was otherwise. Not less ready than the other 
provinces to aid the mother-country against the invader, it also wisely deter- 
mined to extort from hernecessity some just concessions. In 1810, a provisional 
Government was established, professing allegiance to Ferdinand, and setting^ 
about some great reforms, including the abolition of the slave-trade. Great 
efforts were made by the Spanish party in London to prevent Miranda join- 
ing his fellow-countrymen; but he succeeded in getting away, was enthusias- 
tically received, elected to the National Congress, made commander-in-chief, 
and, finally [July, 1811], President, or rather Dictator, of the independent 
Bepublic of Venezuela. In the spring of the next year, an earthquake 
destroyed the city of Caracoa, on the day of a solemn festival ; and the 
superstitious people (who had proclaimed Eoman Catholicism the religion 
of the State) were easily persuaded that this was the judgment of Heaven 
for their disloyalty. The tide turned, the fortunes of the republic became 
adverse ; Miranda was seized by BoliVar and others on pretence of treacher}'-, 
delivered over to the Spanish authorities, and died in prison in 1816. 
Meanwhile, Bolivar headed another insurrection, conducted on the horrible 
principle of " war to the death," was in turn made Dictator, and ruled as a 
military despot Extraordinary were the vicissitudes experienced, and 
frightful the sufferings mutually inflicted ; but they ended, as we have seen, 
in the separation from Spain of all her American states, and the virtual 
recognition by England of the indej)endence of all in formally treating with 
Buenos Ayres. 

We have seen that Mr. Canning was censured for tardiness in taking this 
step by those with whose party opposition to South American independence 
was a tradition ; but, to complete the inversion. Lord Sidmouth and the 
old Tories endeavoured to cast him out of the Government for taking the 
step at all, and twice he had to tender his resignation in consequence o£ 
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these intriguee. But he euimounted them, and hia triumph was the theme 
of a great speech from his friecd and supporter, Lord Dudley and Word, at the 
opening of the Besaion of 1825 — his own celebrated vindication waa 
not made till almost two years later. Within that period, his great object, 
the dissolution of the Holy Alliance, bad been virtually accomplished by a 
Buperhuntsn hand. Louis the Eighteenth had died — so had Chartea of 
Sardinia, Ferdinand of Naples, and the Czar Alexander. The Kings of 
France and Naples died within a year ef each other — the latter, the 
"Neator" of the Holy Alliance, as he was ridiculously styled, found dead in 
his bed — and both had the satisfaction of knowing that the untimely end of 
their kinsman, the Due de Berri, hadnot cut off a heir to the French throne j 
the Buchess having given birth to a son in September 1820, the present Count 
de Chambord and jiossible Henry the Fifth, It was on the 1st of December, 
1S25, that Alexander died — ^of a fever, at Taganrog, on the Black Sea; 
irhence he was supposed to have retired from fear of a very extenaive con- 
Bpirncy st Petersburg, and which was certainly formidable enough To deter 
his demoniac brother Constantine from ascending the throne ; how Nicholas, 
the nest in succession, escaped the doom that threatened his family 
is yet a mystery. Klore practically important events had transpired 
at Lisbon. The overthrow of the Spanish constitution by the entrance 
of the French vas imitated by the absolutists of Foilugal, headed 
hy the Queen, her second son, Don Miguel, and the Flench ambassador. 
The amiable but feeble John the Sixth was deposed, and was glad to take 
refuge in a British man-of-war ; the Cortes were abolished, and the restora- 
tion of Church properties commenced. The reactionaries would have in- 
tiodueed a part of the Spanish army of occupation, but this the firmness of 
the British minister prevented. In April of 1824 Don Jliguei was in turn 
sent upon his travels, the old King restored, and the constitution re- 
established. In May of the nest year, the independence of Brazil was 
acknowledged, and John the Sixth's elder son, Don Pedro, who had long been 
resident there, was elected King. In the following March, John died, 
leaving by his will his daughter, Isabella Maria, Uegent of the kingdom, in 
the absence of her brother Pedro ; who, prevented by the conditions on 
nhich he had taken the throne of Brazil from re-tiniling the two crowns, 
preferred to keep that which had been conferred by election. He held, 
however, that he had still a right to dispose of the Portugese crown, and 
accordingly settled it upon his eldest daughter. Donna Maria da Gloria, ac- 
companying the gift to berwith that ofa constitution to the nation; the liberal 
portion of whom received both with acclamation. The constitution was 
formally established on the 3lBt July, but the absolutists violently opposed 
it, and were countenanced by the representatives of all the continental 
despotisms. Pedro had sought to conciliate his brother Don. Ml^viA "o^ 
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espousing him to the yoang queen, his niece ; out neither would he thus 
nullify his pretensions, nor would his partizans consent to coalesce with the 
liberals in Church and State, who identified their cause with the new settle- 
ment of the crown. Civil war was threatAied. Some of Don Miguel's 
military adherents led their regiments across the frontier, and set up his 
standard. The Spanish Government disclaimed participation in the pro- 
ceeding on the remonstrance of the British and Portugese courts ; but the 
nucleus was permitted to remain and spread. Invasion was threatened at 
several points, and so formidable did appearances become that the Regency 
directly claimed the interposition of Great Britain, as on behalf of an 
' ancient and faithful ally. It was withheld until distinct acts of aggression 
could be deposed to. On Friday [December the 11th] it was officially 
communicated that the frontier had been crossed in several places ; by the 
Tuesday following, English troops were on their march, and Mr. Canning 
stated and defended what had been done in a speech which charmed the 
House and country into unanimous and high-wrought enthusiasm. It 
was on this occasion that he uttered the celebrated sentence — ^in allusion to 
his being the first European minister to recognise South American inde- 
pendence — " I called the New World into existence to redress the balance 
of the Old." Some passages of this oration must be given in justice to the 
policy of this great statesman : — "The vote for which I call, is a vote for 
the defence of Portugal, not a vote of war against Spain. ... In thus 
fulfilling the stipulations of ancient treaties, of the existence and obligation 
of which all the world are aware, we, according to the universally-admitted 
construction of the law of nations, neither make war upon the assailant, 
nor give to that assailant, much less to any other power, just cause for war 
against ourselves. We go to Portugal in the discharge of these sacred 
obligations. When there, nothing shall be done by us to enforce the esta- 
blishment of the constitution ; but we must take care that nothing shall be 
done by others to prevent it from being fairly carried into effect. Internally 
let the Portugese settle their own affairs ; but with respect to ex- 
ternal force, while Great Britain has an arm to raise, it must be 
raised against the efforts of any power that shall attempt forcibly 
to control the choice and fetter the independence of Portugal. . . There 
are reasons which entirely satisfy my judgment that nothing short of a 
point of national faith or national honour would justify, at the present 
moment, any voluntary approximation to the possibility of war. . . • 
Some years ago, in the discussions respecting the war against Spain, I 
stated that the position of this country in the present state of the world 
was one of neutrality, not only between contending nations, but between 
conflicting principles ; and that it was by neutrality alone that we could 
maintain that balance the preservation of which I believed to be essential 
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' ,to Ihe veirare of mBRkini). 1 then snid, thnt I feaared the next wat nhich 

I would be kindled in Europe would be a var not so much of armiaa as 

of opinions. Not four years have elapsed, and behold my appreheDKioDS 

I tealized! It ie, to be luie, nithin nnTron limits that this ww of opioioa 

is at present confined ; but it is a war of opinion in nhioh Spain (whether 

I as government or as nation) is now engaging ngainet Portugal i it ii a 

nac which has commenced in hatred of the inatitutions of Portugal! If 
into that war thi» country ahall he compelled to enter, we shall aater 
into it with a sincere and anslous dehire to mitig.ite rather than to 
exasperate ; and to mingle only in the conQict of arms, not in the mote 
fatal conflict of Dpiuiaiis. But I much fear thst this country (howcTer 
earneatly she may endeavour to avoid it) could not, in such case, avoid 
seeing ranked undet her banners sll the restless and diasatisfied of any 

I nation with which she might coma in conflict. It ia the contemplation 

of this new power in sny future war wbich excites my moat aniioua appre- 

1 hensioD. . . The aitualion of England may be compared to that of 

^^^^totuler of the winds, aa deaoribed by the poet — 

'fhe consequence of letting loose the passions at present chained, would 
be to produce a ecene of deBoIation which no man can contemplnte 
without horror. Soch is the love of peace which the British Government 
I acknowledge a, and such the necessity for peace which the circumstances of 

the world inculcate . . . Vfe go to Portugal notto rule, not to dictate, 
not to prescribe constitutions, but to defend and preserve the independence 
of an ttUy. We go to plant the standard o£ England on the well-known 
heights of Lisbon, Where that standard is planted, foreign dombion 
shall not come 1" 

Here the orator paused, amidst great cheering from all parts of 
the House. Mr. Srougham declared that now indeed the nation Vfu 
governed on wise, liberal, and truly English principles, and its burdens 
would be cheerfully borne. Mr. Hume was not ao aure that the country 
would be willing to bear an increase of its burdens for the sake of Portugal 
or the Portuguese, and moved a formal amendment ; for which only three 
or four voted, and which gave the Minister an opporlunily of consummating 
his oralorial triumph. He accepted the comparison between the two 
cases of 1823 and 1626, and undertook to deduce from them the exposi- 
tion and the justification of hia general policy. He observed upon Iho 
favourite notion of Sir R. Wilson and other chivalrous Llberala, that 
H.Ooveinmentshould retaliate upon Spain herencouragement of Portu^iuKK- 
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deserters, by arming the Spanish refugees here, and by the repeal of the 
Foreign Enlistment Act — which had been passed, " if not at the direct 
request, for the especial benefit of Spain." He acknowledged that this^ 
would be strictly, even '< epigrammatically just ;" but all such expedients ha 
disclaimed, dreaded, and deprecated, as a letting loose of fiery spirits that 
blight kindle a European conflagration. He reminded the House that the 
Government shared the indignation of the people at the invasion of Spain 
by the French, and resisted it by all means short of war — ^and he repeated^ 
with striking phraseology and illustration, the reasons why he would not 
go that length : — " In a war against France at that time, as at any other, 
you might, perhaps, have acquired military glory ; you might, perhaps, 
have extended your colonial possessions ; you might even have achieved, 
at great cost of blood and treasure, an honourable peace; but as to getting 
the French out of Spain, that would have been the one object which you 
almost certainly would not have accomplished: for how seldom, in the 
whole history of the wars of Europe, has any war between two great 
powers ended in obtaining the exact, the identical object for which the war 
was begun !" The hacknied taunt that he had permitted the balance of 
power to be disturbed, elicited a passage of high historical interest. He 
described the notion as " the echoes of sentiments which, in the days of 
William and Anne, animated the debates and dictated the votes of the 
British Parliament. No peace was in those days thought safe for this 
country while the crown of Spain continued on the head of a Bourbon. 
But were not the apprehensions of those days greatly over-stated ? Has 
the power of Spain swallowed up the power of maritime England ? or does 
England still remain, after the lapse of more than a century, during which 
the crown of Spain has been worn by a Bourbon, niched in a nook of that 
same Spain, Gibraltar? Again, is the Spain of the present day the 
Spain whose puissance was expected to shake England from her sphere ? 
No ; it was quite another Spain — it was the Spain within the limits of whose 
empire the sun never set— it was * Spain with the Indies,' — that excited the 
jealousies and alarmed the imaginations of our ancestors. The balance of 
power ! ... Is it not a standard perpetually varying as civilization 
advances, and as new nations spring up and take their place among esta- 
blished political communities ? The balance of power a century and a 
half ago, was to be adjusted between France and Spain, the Netherlands, 
Austria, and England. Some years after that again, Prussia became not 
only a aubstantive but a preponderating monarchy. Thus while the balance 
of power continued in principle the same, the means of adjusting it became 
more varied and enlarged — enlarged, in proportion, I may say, to the 
number of weights which might be shifted into one or the other scale. . . 
Was there, then, no other mode of resistance than a direct attack upon 
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France, or a vi&c to be undertaken on the soil of Spain P What if the 
possession of Spain might be rendered harml>^sa In riral hands — harmless 
as ret;arded us and valueless to the poEsesGora ? Might not compensation 
foe disparagement be obtained, and the policy of our nnceators vindicated, 
by tneans better adapted to the present time ? If Fiance occupied Spain, 
was it necEBsary, in order to avoid the consequences of that occupation, that 
ve should blockade Cadiz? No! I looked another nay. I sought 
materials of oompenaalion in another hemisphere. ContemplatiDg Spain, 
such as our anceEtors had known her, I resolved that if France had Spain, 
it should not be ' Spain with the Indies.' I called the New World into 
existence to redress llie balance of the Old!" 

In the Lords, the Duke of Wellington spoke, in support of the ministerial 
address in reply to the royal message — the form of procedure in both 
Houses — and it was carried without a dissentient voice. Parliament then 
adjourned to the 8th of February ; and an armament of fire thousand men 
was fitted out with such celerity, that on Christmas-day the first ship 
anchored in the Tagus. Mr. Canning's promptitude and decision were 
effectual — oa the arrival of the fieet, the army on the frontier melted away. 
He was enjoying at that moment an unbounded popularity — he was the 
idol and hope of European liberalism. He was to add to his laurels as the 
mlQistei of peace and freedom, to culminate that popularity and be snatched 
Irom these hopes, within six months. He had the high gratification of 
signing a treaty (July the 18th, 1827) with Frai>ee and llussia, for estab- 
lishing the Kingdom of Greece; and thereby terminating that barbarian 
struggle in which our Lord Eyron and the Italian Santa Rosa had sacrificed 
their lives, and to which all the liberals and scholars of Europe had contri- 
buted money. A " Lament for Greece " was one of the earliest productions 
of Mr, Canning's muse, end he cherished to the last the generous sentiments 
of his youth. He preserved, however, even towards Greece the neutrality 
which he had laid down for himself as foreign minister, and steadily refused 
in his public capacity anything beyond the eipreasion of hearty good-will 
and humane attempts at pacification, which were at length successful. He 
could not settle the dispute with the United States about Oregon, which his 
predecessor had bequeathed to him in a very irritated condition — but he 
prevented it from becoming a cause of war. The possession of Oregon, in- 
cluding Vancouver's island and the Columbia river, was left an open question 
by the treaty of Ghent. It was submitted to a commiaaion— on which Mr. 
Bobinson and Mr. Goulbum were the British representatives — and they 
arranged to leave the territory free to the subjects of both nations. The 
diacuasioni, however, continued, and became very angry ; so that Mr. 
Canning had much difSculty in preserving his poiicy of patience and 
amicable ~ 
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We ma)r mention here, to conclude our review of Mr. Canning's foreign 
policy, and to show the greatly ameliorated spirit of the Government since 
he had become its virtual chief, that at the renewal of the Alien Act in 
1824 and '26, the Home Secretary (Mr. Peel) voluntarily relinquished the 
odious power with which it armed him, and narrowed its requirements. It 
had been customary to renew the Act every other year ; which was never 
done without considerable opposition from the party whose principles and 
position naturally made them jealous of the Government, and of England's 
character for unconditional hospitality. The Act required all foreigners, on 
taking up their residence here, to register their names and other particulars ; 
and it invested Government with the power of deportation at a moment's 
notice. There were upwards of twenty-five thousand on the legister in 
1820 and '22 ; and that very few of them were engaged in definite pursuits, 
showed that the great majority had but just escaped {rom continental 
troubles, and rendered them objects of dislike and apprehension to Ministers 
such as Sidmouth and Castlereagh. Those statesmen, however, used gently 
the authority they refused to surrender. In ten years, less than as many 
persons were sent away. In 1824, there were twenty-six thousand five 
hundred in the country ; and though some of them had been detected in 
plots embarrassing to the Government, only one was deported. Mr. Peel 
then proposed, that in future the necessity for registration should cease with 
a seven years' residence ; and, two years later, he renounced altogether the 
power of deportation. Both changes gave great satisfetctlon to the nation 
and to the unfortunate objects of its protection. If their presence here was 
a danger and difficulty, from the constant appeal which the sight of their 
distress and the story of their wrongs made to our passions, and once nearly 
hurried us into war, it was counteracted by the lesson which it read on the 
inevitable miseries of physical-force revolution ; and it did much to enlarge 
our knowledge of, and sympathies with, other nations ; — as, in later times, 
the Italian and Hungarian struggles have been amongst the most efi'ective 
teachers both of peace and fraternity. 

It was within the period of the European events which we have now 
sketched, that the Ashantee and Burmese wars were commenced and 
terminated. The former was altogether a miserable afiair. It was provoked 
confessedly by the incompetency or bad faith of Sir Charles McCarthy and 
his predecessors in the governorship of Cape Coast Castle. It was in January 
1824, that actual hostilities with the Ashantee king commenced, and it was 
not till August of 1826 that they terminated. Between the two periods, the 
British lost their Governor and several thousand men — the Ashantees many 
more ; and the natives, who cared not much for either, suffsred dreadfully 
£rom the destruction of their crops and cattle. It is disgusting to find 
British officials and soldiers in circumstances to admit of such a tale as this : 
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among the trophies of our eaeoess was the golden untbrella of state, and a 
talisman, under the leopard-skin covering of which was found the head of 
poor McCarthy, and which one of the native kings refused to -give up. — ^The 
Burmese war was very different, both in its causes and results. The oriental 
pride and ignorance of that brare people, who had subdued the neigh- 
bouring states of Pegu and Assam, commenced aggressions which could 
scarcely be overlooked, and the consequences of which can only be con- 
demned on a much higher theory than has yet been adopted in State 
affairs. In May 1824, the principal Burmese seaport, Rangoon, was taken, 
and within two years, after much suffering from sickness, and much 
slaughter of. the Burmese, the great riyer Irrawaddy was ascended, and the 
country put at our mercy. A victory over a people who carried vnth them 
diviners to battle, and whose '* Invulnerables ** were stimulated with opium, 
is not much to the credit of Anglo-Saxons. But the uses of success were 
not dishonourable. A subsidy was exacted, which did not amount by five- 
sixths to the cost of the war ; the Aracan territory was placed between our 
territories and those of the humbled " Lord of the White Elephant and 
Golden Foot ;** and the people have doubtless since been better governed 
than before. It is consolatory to believe that by obliterating the footsteps 
of war, covering its bloody fields with harvests, and attaching to a just and 
beneficent sceptre peoples taken by the sword, England's crimes in the East 
may be expiated, and her empire established. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 

THE NEW ERA — ^FISCAL BEDUCnON AND COMMERCIAL EMANCIPATION— THE POLICY OP VANSITTABT- 
AND OP HUSKIS80N — " PBOSPERITT KOBINSON"— WOOL — THE 8PITALPIELD8 ACT AND THE SILK 
DUTIES— THE NATiaATION LAWS —OPERATIVE COMBINATIONB — RESPITE OP THE PAPER CURRZNOT 
— JOINT-STOCK MANIA— THE CRASH — A " REBELLION OP THE BELLY*'— NEW CORN BILL. 

The glorious change in the foreign policy of Great Britain to which the 
last chapter was devoted, was in itself sufficient to redeem the reign of 
George the Fourth from the ignoble baseness which the personal character 
of the monarch, and the politics of his first ministers, would have naturally 
induced. But the accession to office of Mr. Canning was the advent of a 
new era in our domestic as well as in our foreign history — the era of 
commercial and religious emancipation, of fiscal, legislative, and social 
improvement Between 1623 and 1830, more than seven millions of 
taxation were taken off, and that upon an intelligible princu^le^vo&.^^Fri^ 
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tlie best resolti; u samber of abnizd and ioealcolablj pemieioiis laws, 
affwt'wg coamieiee and indastrj, were repealed or modified ; the ancient 
dominance of one zeligioos sect orer all otheis was mmded hj the repeal of 
the Test and Coipoiation Acts, and the admission of Boman Catholics to 
Pariiament ; the mitigation of the criminal code was taken hj Gorernment 
out of the hands of adTentuons philanthropy ; the education and sodal 
deration of the peoj^ were admitted to be in harmonj with, if not to 
^onstitnte, the highest interests of the State ; and the great worii of Pariia- 
jsentarj lelam was considerabl j ad^aneed. It is tme that Mr. Canning 
was not the prime personal agent in all these migfatj and beneficent 
changes — it is a remarkable instance of intelleetnal p er i ersitj, that to some 
of them he was inreteratelj opposed ; bat to him bdongs the high honour, 
or his was the good fortune, of being instrumental in breaking down the 
aristocratic monopoly in gorernment, of kindling a qnrit of poetry beneath 
the ribs of politics, of making way for the men who effected, whether in 
adTaoce or by the pressure of their age, the progressiTe resolts we have 
classified shore, and which it will be couTenient further to describe rather 
according to that classification than in the order of their occ u rr en ce. 

Mr. Huskisson was the hero of commercial emancipation, and Mr. 
Itdnnson of fiscal reduction. Both were perKmal friends of Mr. Canning, 
Jtod entered the Ministry within a few months of his accession — much to 
the anger and grief of Lord Eldon — the former as President of the Board of 
Trade, the latter as Chancellor of the Exchequer ; Mr. Yansittart being 
created Lord Bexley and Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. Mr. 
Huskisson was exposed, like his more brilliant friend, to the charge of 
being low-bom and a professional politician. He was the son of a gentle- 
man of Staffordshire, and might have lived as a 'squire on his small estate ; 
but abandoning the patrimony to his relations, he became^ at twenty years 
of age, secretary to the British ambassador at Paris, and six years later, 
Under-Secretary of State for War and the Colonies. The economical 
opinions he had formed in his intercourse with men and books, we may 
plainly gather from his measures. Bat it was impossible to educe from the 
policy of preceding financiers anything of the kind. Mr. Yansittart had 
held his office since 1812. Since the peace, he had remitted no less than 
twenty*one and a half millions of taxation ; buf^ year by year, it was the 
interest which happened to be strongest that gained relief, the tax most 
obnoxious to the goTcming classes that was thrown oyer. Thus, it will be 
remembered, in 1816 the income-tax and part of the malt-tax were 
surrendered ; and so, in 1822, another million and a half of the latter was 
abandoned. Between the two periods, property and assessed taxes had been 
reduced to the amount of £18,355,889 — wldle excise and customs duties 
had been reduced more than imposed to the amount only of £3,82^,400, 
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VaQsittait's rule appears to have been, to appeaee the olamoroui, whethar ^^H 

for imposition or remiasioo ; and to make up a deficiency from one source ^^M 

hv daubliue the demand upon another. The i)euDle did not then understand ^^^ 



hy doubliug the demand upon another. The peuple did not then understand 
that tases on articles of consumption ate paid chleS; by the consumers ; nor 
the Minister, that the consumptioo of au article is lessened by increasing 
the enst of its production. If, therefore, an eieise duly which he had 
doubled failed to yield double its former return, there was notbiog for it 
but to dip into that surplus fund which Mr, Pitt intended for the discharge 
of the debt, but which Vanaittart candidly admitted " iras an ioBtniment of 
great farce in the hands of Parliament." The managers of the sinking-fund 
iept on borrowing to repair the inroads made upon it by the Excheqaer; 
the interest thus increasing while the debt nas supposed to have diminished. 
Great, therefore, was the surprise and anger of the people to learn, in 1822, 
that the it»terest of the debt was heavier than iu 1317 by £700,000. The 
stupidity or wickedness of this system could hardly he exceeded hy that of 
the notion, which now became very popular, of expunging the debt from 
the national account, and leaving the creditors to sue for their annuities the 
parties to whom they had loaned the priueipal. 

The new men had to deal with such a state of things as this, oit making 
up the budget for 1823. The entire revenue was nearly ality millions — of 
which, land, windows, and houses paid £4,5Q3,674 ; Customs and Excise 
duties, £44,813,55o. The latter were maintained for the double purpose of 
protection and revenue. They comprehended nearly every article of foreign 
growth or manufacture. Ckim, of course, was all but a prohibited import — 
some descriptions of provision, cattle for instance, were absolutely so — coffee, 
SDgar, spirits, tobacco, so restricted that their consumption was stationary ; 
salt had been partially given up the previous year, after a struggle with the 
Chancellor, who did not think the payment for it of twenty or twenty-five 
shillings a year could be missed by the working man, as it was bought in 
such small quantities. The raw or prepared material of many articles, the 
finished fabric of others — foreign gloves, silk, wool, cotton, flas, hemp, iron, 
timber — were prohibited or heavily burdened, for the sake of home and 
colonial producers. Then, as to imports, wool, printed cottons, hides, 
glass, candles, were forbidden or restricted. Connected with this was aa 
intricate system of drawbacks and exemptions — such as on timberfor building 
churches— which naturally led to infinite fraud and litigation. A more 
palpable evil was the existence of smuggling and illicit manufacture to en 
immense extent — with their consequent cost to the Government of five 
Jiondred thousand a^year far the preventive service and coast-blockade, 
besides stations and revenue cutters ; an army of excisemen and Custom- 
house otficers; the evasion of duty and the loss of fair trade. People's 
eyes were not shut to these anomalies and mischiefs ; nor were <.W) ^ui'h Vi 
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p q wgiw the tbecnetiad beaotj of Mr. Huiusson's doctrines — bat to their 
pnticiilar appficatiim there was tiie resistaiMe of the special interest affected, 
and to their general application there was a multiplication of obstacles. 
Srerjbodf enjoyed proteetifMi from everybody eke ; and while eadi was 
SMffe than willing to see his neighbour exposed to whoksome competition, 
none would consent to be himself subjected to it. Thus the farmers 
objected to the importation of fneign wool, because it would lower the 
price of their own ; while the doth manufimtnrers for that Tery reason 
desired the importation of foreign, and objected to the exportation of home- 
grown wooL The theory was, that the United Ui^om and its colonies 
were competent to the supply of all that they needed to consume, and 
constituted a community of mutual producers and consumers — ^while, in fact, 
every " in t e rest" regarded every other as its adversary, and desiderated 
ciieapnesB in all productions but its own. The new Chancellor of the 
Exchequer perceived that the only method to quiet wild speaking about the 
debt, and to gain general support in making the special changes which his 
colleague contemplated, was to continue to reduce taxation, and to select 
those taxes which pressed upon reproductive industry. He had sach re&l 
pleasure in his work, and his amiable enthusiasm was so contagious, 
that he led himself and the House into sad blunders, which procured 
him from Cobbett the cognomen of ** Prosperity Robinson." At the outset, 
he managed to reckon a sum of two millions twice over, making a surplus 
of five millions appear seven. Before the mistake was discovered, he had 
concluded an arrangement proposed by his predecessors, for the conversion 
of pensions and half-pay allowances, to the annual amount of five millions, 
of coarse diminishing every year, into forty-five years' annuities of 
£2,800,000; a portion of which the Bank of England bonght at nine 
millions and a half, relieving the tax-payers of that and the next few years, 
at the expense of their successors. A number of small but very annoyiDg 
taxes, amounting to £70,000, he took o£f ; reduced the window-tax and 
some domestic dnties fifty per cent., and relieved Ireland altogether of 
assessed taxes. It was in the next year that he fairly commenced the new 
system ; and, not to weary ourselves with watching the process, or specifying 
its particulars, we may say that, in round numbers, of the seven millions 
and a half remitted from 1824 to 1829, less than one million consisted of 
direct or assessed taxes; upwards of six millions were taken from the 
Customs and Excise duties. We shall now see how Mr. Huskisson effected 
the corresponding legal and commercial changes. 

He began with wool. This ancient staple of English agriculture and-com- 
meice is of limited use in the manufactures, unless worked up with foreign 
wooL Its exportation was forbidden, but it was altogether free from duty 
until 1813, when an import-duty of less than a penny a pound vras impoBod, 
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-which Mr. Vansittart^ in the extremest exaggeration of his methodi raised at 
once to sixpence. The natural effect was seen, within a year or two, in 
the diminution, by one-fourth, of the amount of woollen manufactures 
exported; and in 1823 there were numerous petitions from the manu- 
facturers for the repeal of this duty — a demand which Mr. HuskiBson met 
writh an offer of compliance, if the petitioners would consent to the free 
exportation of home-grown wool. That they would by no means do. The 
next year, therefore, Mr. Huskisson took the matter into his own hands, 
and carried a bill allowing wool to be either exported or imported on 
a payment of one penny per lb. of one shilling value. Three years later, 
he could boast that while our wool-growers had exported only 100,000 lbs., 
our manu&cturers had imported no less than 40,000,000 lbs.--Silk was next 
subjected to the new system. Soon after the establishment of thet manu- 
facture at Spitalfields by the French refugees, laws were passed shutting 
out from England all foreign silks, the trade in which was previously free ; 
and heavy duties were imposed upon the prepared materiaL But the manu- 
facture gradually dwindled instead of increasing, and to such a degree, that 
in 1793, four thousand looms, and more than twice as many hands, that had 
been employed seven years before, were idle. When the manufacture revived, 
it was only because the East India Company had introduced into their 
dominions the Italian method of *' throwing," and could furnish sufficient 
of the material to mitigate the restrictions imposed upon Italian silk. But 
the Legislature had not been content with protecting the descendants of the 
Huguenots from the throwsters of Italy and the weavers of Lyons — they 
had also authorized the Middlesex magistrates to regulate the wages of the 
work-people, and forbidden the masters to remove their establishments 
beyond that control. The manufacturers of Spitalfields were thus exposed 
to unequal competition with those of Macclesfield and Paisley, and petitioned 
earnestly for the abolition of this kind of superintendence. Mr. Huskisson 
could not but assent to so reasonable a demand, and introduced a bill for 
the purpose ; but such was the " dismay and alarm ** of the journeymen 
-weavers — from whom Mr. Fowell Buxton presented a petition signed by 
eleven thousand— that the second and third readings of the bill were carried 
by majorities of only eight and thirteen. The Lords introduced amend- 
ments which would have had the effect of continuing the magisterial 
authority over wages, but permitted the manufacturers to invest their 
capital where they pleased. Both parties in the Commons disowned the 
bill when thus vitiated; and it was dropped. But next year it was 
re-introduced, and as the eleven thousand petitioners were then in full 
-work, they were as careless as they had before been alarmed ; and the bill 
for repealing the Spitalfields Act passed with only a feeble opposition in the 
Lords. Not so when it was proposed to repeal or relax the restrictions on 
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mw, p rep a red, or maniifiictared foreign nlk. The numu&cturers urgently 
desired a freer importation of the raw material, but were generally as averse 
to any oonnderable redaction on '^organane,* the ^Mrepared material, 
and dbunoured against ihe remotal of the prohibition on the fabric. Mr. 
Buxton was this time the speaka for twenty-three thousand journeymen, 
who crowded the prednets of the Hoqaes, whilst their employers filled 
the galleries. The finandal Ministers at length effected the follow- 
ing arrangements : — The duties on raw silk were reduced to 3d. 
from 4s. on the pound for Indian, and 5s. 7|d. on other sorts ; the 
duties on brown silk were reduced from 14s. 8dL to Ts. 6d. per lb.; 
and foreign wrought silks were to be admitted from iTuly, 1826, at a duty 
of 30 per cent, upon their yalue. The dday in the removal of the prdii- 
bition was a concession to the fears and entreaties of the manufacturen and 
workmen, who talked only of getting out of the trade b^ore the two years 
ez|Hred. Before that time, however, they had proved the soundness of the 
Ministers' calculations. The manufacture steadily advanced, till within five 
or six years it had doubled in extent, and in ten yean we were actually 
exporting silk goods to France to the value of £60,000 in the year. When 
in 1826 a cry of distress was heard from Coventry, the cause of that distress 
was so obviously local, that the House lefosed by 222 to 40 to grant a com- 
mittee of inquiry. 

Commerce and labour shared in this new jmliey with manu£scturing 
industry. The change effected in the Navigation Laws was the most im- 
portant and significant of all that now took place. It will be remembered 
that the government of the United States retaliated, during tiie period of the 
Berlin decrees, on the regulation that prevented all bot British ships enter- 
ing British harbours with a cargo. At the restoration of peace, both go- 
vernments agreed to a mutual repeal of these ridiculous xestrictions. But 
other nations — ^Portugal, the Netherlands, and Prussia — fc^wed the success- 
ful example of America, o» threatened to do so. In 1822, Mr. Wallace, the 
then President of the Board of Trade, introduced, and by the force of these 
circumstances carried, five bills, making terms with those nations. The 
results of the relaxation were such as to supply Mr. Huskisson with an ar* 
gnment from present experience as well as right reason, when, in June of 
the next year, he proposed his famous Reciprocity of Duties Bill ; which 
equalized duties and drawbacks on the merchandise carried by the ships of 
all nations, provided their governments would reciprocate these terms. 
Loud was the outcry of the shipowners. Mr. Huskisson replied to, if he 
did not silence, their complaint, that British vessels were* built under a 
pressure of duties which foreign shipbuilders did not bear, by offering 
them a drawback equal to all the duties they had paid in constructions 
which they declined, lest it should give a stimulus to the trade. His rea- 
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mnrngs, or, more pfroMilf , the neoessitieB of the oase, were lo strong, thftt 
the bill passed through tlM lower House by majotitiei of five to one ; bat 
that all w«ce not blind to the ugnifioanoe of the event may be judged 
from a sentenoe in the speedi of Mr. Stuart Wortley (now Lord Wham- 
•eliffe) — " he thought the princi^des whidi now began to woik in regard to 
commercial regulations, must, ere long, be applied to agnculture." 

The a<^ttstaient of the relation of the employers and the employed bad 
long been a sore necessity — ^it had now met with men able «nd willing to 
attempt it. The opening of the year 1824 displayed unwonted signs of 
prosperity. Wheat was dear enough to satisfy its growers, but nearly every 
class of the people was sufficiently well employed to pay the price. But 
in the thickest hives of industry there was revolt and bitter war. Six 
thousand of the operatives about Macclesfield had risen on a question of 
time and wages, and a body of four hundred of them had a serious conflict 
with the military. In many places there were cases of intimidation, and 
«ven of alleged murder. A committee of the House of CSommons, with 
Mr. Hume for its chairman, sat and reported upon the law relating to 
artizans and machinery. Strangely as it reads now, the exportation of 
machinery and the emigration of artizans were alike forbidden. The com- 
mittee reported that the folly of the law in regard to woiiunen was equal 
to its injustice— that it was as impossible as unfair to prevent them carryizig 
their labour to the best mai^t. They, therefore, recommended the aboli- 
tion of ail such laws, which was carried into effect without opposition. 
Another point of the inquiry involved more serious considerations — ^namely, 
the laws relative to combinations of workmra. Not only did the common 
law treat as conspiracy mutual arrangements for wages, but some thirty or 
forty Acts of Parliament, passed on occasion of particular outbreaks, or for 
the regulation of particular trades, had taken from workmen all oppor- 
tunity of legally combining for their own protection, while the masters 
were virtually free from restraint. The committee reported in this spirit, 
and recommended that the two parties should be left perfectly at liberty 
to consult their separate interests by mutual consultation. In a fit of very un- 
usual trustfulness towards, the people. Parliament repealed the acts alluded 
to, and modified the common law. Unhappily, their generosity outran the 
requirements of safety. The working-classes had been for some time under 
the domination of a few who abused their ignorant but honest prejudices 
and many wrongs to the gratification of their own love of idleness and 
mastery, their hatred as much of steady work as of the envied wealthy. 
At the instigation of these social demagogues, so soon as Parliament had 
risen, organizations were formed throughout the manufacturing distriotSt 
etrikes were commenced, and continued for months, the peace(|rf now more 
than ever ill-used by the turbulent the resources of both capitalist and 
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labourer consumedy and the minds of both exasperated. Early in the 
aenion of '25, Mr. Hoskisson therefore moved for a committee to re- 
consider the subject — ^the proceedings of the previous year were admitted 
on all hands to have been too hasty — and the now existing law was enacted, 
which permits combinations amongst either masters or men, but not the 
violation of contracts, nor the use of intimidation ; a law with which, we 
believe, working-men are well contented, however they may object to its 
occasional interpretation and appliance. 

The new policy was exposed to a severe shock, almost at its initiation. 
In the session of ^22, upon the bitter complaints of the landlords that the 
rental of their properties and the price of their produce, in common with 
that of all articles, were greatly reduced by the narrowing of the currency, 
and the prospect of a return at last to cash payments, which were 
embodied in a motion by Mr. Western, a bill was quietly passed to 
permit the drculation of one and two pound notes, which were to have 
been extinguished that year, for eleven years longer! It was naturally 
felt that this was a virtual revocation of the bill of 1819 — ^that so long 
a respite was an entire reprieve. The Bank of England declined to avail 
itself of the pemussion, and called in all its notes for less than five pounds — 
but the country bankers, instead of restricting their already too extended 
issues, indefinitely enlarged them. A general nse of prices was of course 
the consequence of tins deluge of paper money. Within two years, it was 
calculated, the quantity of notes in circulation was increased ftom forty to 
fifty per cent. To the substantial wealth fast accumulating in the hands of 
the middle-classes, from the reduction of taxation and the healthy activity 
of commerce, there was thus added the delusive and feverish fiush of a 
fictitious prosperity. Money was superabundant, and the rate of interest 
« miserably low.^ New channels of investment were inquired for by capi- 
talists of all grades, firom the Lombard-street banker to the tradesman's 
widow. The recognition of South American independence, the compara- 
tively new-bom powers of gas and steam, the appetite for domestic comforts 
and refinements that had succeeded to the boisterous passions of the war,^ 
offered boundless fields for the distribution of the golden seed, and at the 
same time appealed to better propensities than that of acquisitiveness. 
Simultaneously with the opportunity there appeared — and, as it widened, 
multiplied — a class that is the curse of modem civilization ; the unscrupu- 
lous, crafty lawyers, the needy and unprincipled writers, the stock-jobbers 
and other commercial gamblers, who make a market of the necessities and 
impulses of mankind. The omnipotent principle of association, that had 
begun steadily to uplift society, was seized upon, and made the instrument 
of measureless demoralization, to be followed by yet wider desolation. 
Jointrstock companies sprang up with mushroom rapidity, quickly to 
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develop the bitteraess of the poisonous counterfeit From statements 
drawn up just after the time of which we write, it appears that for the 
one hundred and fifty-six joint-stock companies of 1823, there were fiye 
hundred and thirty-two in 1825, with a nominal capital of £441,649,600 ; 
and in the same period, foreign loans were subscribed to the amount of 
eighteen millions. The professed objects of these associations were strangely 
various— of many, ludicrously absurd. There were companies for mining 
in the Gorderillas, and for miUdng the wild herds of the Pampas— for cutting 
through the Isthmus of Panama, and for interlacing England with canals — 
for lighting the obscurest villages with gas, for baking and washing by 
steam, and for supplying every breakfast-table with eggs hatched and 
butter churned by the same ubiquitous power. It was in vain that a 
sober few exposed the audacious emptiness of many of these schemes, the 
impossible pretensions of others, the enormous inflation of resources 
involved in the aggregate of even the honest and probable — ia 
vain that the history of former manias was republished as a warning 
and a satire — remonstrance and ridicule were alike lost upon a nation 
maddened by a sudden lust of riches and a delirious dream of romance. But 
the hour of awakening could not be delayed, nor its bitterness mitigated. 
In July the King closed the session of 1825 with congratulations on '' the 
generd and increasing prosperity," but his Ministers could scarcely be blind 
to some ill omens. The funds had been declining for some months — ^goods 
rwere coming home by shiploads from gorged markets and unpeopled shores 
—-no silver was yielded by the Mexican mines in which millions of go}^ 
had been sunk — tiie banks in town and country began to dose their hands, 
and every dealer found a difficulty in getting either accommodation or cash. 
The anxiety that had long been felt changed to alarm, and alarm soon, 
became a panic. One commercial house stopped, and then two or three 
every day. Next the country banks began to close, every stoppage stimu- 
lating a " run," which soon reached to London. Not till the 5th of December 
did a Lombard-street house give way — ^but it was the famous one of Sir Peter 
Pole and Company; and was immediately followed by that of Williams. 
Within five or six weeks, sixty or seventy had stopped — the Bank of 
England was only saved, according to the confession of one of its directors, 
by the re-issue of one pound notes, a box of which was luckily discovered. 
The Cabinet set the Mint to work to coin sovereigns to supply the 
place of the four millions of notes which were as so much exploded 
gunpowder ; and even ventured to stop the stamping of notes altogether. 
At the meeting of Parliament (in February) the urgency of the crisis 
was pleaded as a justification of this acknowledged stretch of Ministerial 
prerogative; and, supported by the City, the indemnity asked for was 
accorded by a majority of 222 to 39. At the same tipue, the stamping of 
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notes was to be resumed for a limited 'period, the Bank of England waa 
induced to establish proTindal branches, and the basis of country banks waa 
enlarged by perminion to include any number of partners. In con- 
sequence of a Tigorous opposition in Scotland — ^headed by Sir Walter Scott 
(himself ruined in die crash) in the character of '* Malachi Malagrowthez^ 
— ^the banking system of that country, which had well withstood the ordeal, 
was allowed to remain imahered. By the end of February, the crisis had 
passed, but there was still much snfiering to be endured. Not only were 
thousands of families stripped of their moderate possessions, and many ot 
larger means utterly mined, but erery one was crippled — those who had 
stood aloof from the race were maimed if not trampled in the retreat- 
business was at a stand-still, and the habitually poor were deep in distress 
at the hardest season of the year. There was, perhaps, more of virtue and 
generosity displayed than might have been expected. If the mercantile 
classes generally were angry with the GoT^mment for their refusal to force 
a revival of credit by an issue of Exchequer Bills, they responded to their 
appeal to sustain confidence in their own remaining resources. The Bank 
was authorized to make advances to the amount of three millions. Presently, 
the wheels of commerce moved again, and began slowly to drag the nation 
from the slough into which it had &llen in pursuit of the fantasy of 
miraculous wealth. 

But the poor are ever the first to feel, and the last to be relieved from, 
the pressure of general calamity. So early in the reaction as August 
tkere were quarrels between the shipowners and seamen of Sunderland, 
which were not quelled till five persons had been shot In November there 
was a successful rebellion of the cotters of the Isle of Man against the 
collection of tithe on their potatoes. In the spring of the next year, in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire there was a formidable rising, stimulated by 
severe distress, but unhappily directed against power-looms ; a thousand of 
which were destroyed in one week in and around Blackburn — not one left 
standing. The silk-weavers of London and Dublin, of Norwich and Carlisle, 
were without work, or refused it at such wages as the impoverished manu- 
facturers could give ; and sought relief by methods varying in the degree of 
iheir unfortunate ineptitude. Even the sluggish peasantry of Somersetshire 
were goaded by lack of food to attack the provision-sellers of Trowbridge^ 
As the summer advanced, drought was found to prevail. It had been 
resolved to dissolve Parliament, though this was only its sixth session ; and 
Ministers — though they had obtained a majority of 101 against a motion by 
Mr. Hume for a committee of inquiry into the existing distress — ^were 
unwilling to be left without authority to mitigate the dearth that was 
evidently impending, while there were large stores of foreign com in the 
ports. They carried with some difficulty two bills— <me releasing 300,00(^ 
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quarters already in bond ; and the other authorizing the admission of 
500,000 quarters if it should be necessary to do so — the agriculturist party 
insisting on saddling Goyemment with the responsibility of determining the 
necessity. That responsibility they were reluctantly compelled to assume. 
The drought increased to a remarkable degree ; and as accounts from the 
north of Europe foretold a scarcity, the final price at which com was 
excluded from our shores was passed before the harvest was over; but as 
six weeks must elapse before the average would be struck in the regular 
manner, an Order in Council at once admitted those kinds of grain which 
were most needed. The wheat crop, after all, was not deficient ; but it was 
felt that the subject of the corn-laws must be once more reconsidered, and 
during the recess, Lord Liverpool and Mr. Huskisson elaborated a measure 
which it eventually fell to Mr. Canning's lot to introduce [in May, 1827]. 
The bill provided that foreign com should be imported and warehoused 
duty free ; and released on the payment of a certain scale of duties^ — 
wheat at Is. duty when it was 70s. a quarter, the duty increasing 28. with 
every Is. of decrease in price. It passed the Commons by majorities of 
about three to one. In the Lords, it was destroyed through a singular 
misunderstanding among Ministers — one of themselves (the Duke of 
Wellington) proposing and carrying an amendment fatal to the principle 
of the bill, in the opinion of its authors. The next year it was revived, 
with some modifications, by a Cabinet of which the Duke was chief, and 
carried without trouble. It was reserved for a member of both Ministries, 
fourteen years later, to efiect a radical alteration in thti laws so jealously 
guarded by the strongest parties in the Legislature — and, a few years later 
still, to decree their entire extinction. When the famished weavers of 
Bethnal Green and Carlisle clamoured in 1826 for com-law repeal, they 
were answered by military and assize commissions, under the administra- 
tion of the very man on whose monument is the record, that he enabled 
industry to eat its bread unleavened by the bitterness of taxation. 
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AND DEATH— THE OODEBICH CABINET— THE DUEX OF WELLINGTON PBIME HINISTEB— BEFEAL OF 
TEST AND COBPOBATION ACTS— THE CLABE ELECTION— THE OBANOE CLT7BS AND THE CATHOLIC 
ASSOCIATION — SIGNS OF TIELDINO— UB. FEEL BESION8 THE BEPBESENTATION OF OXFOBD— TIIB 
CATHOLIC BELIEF BILL— THE XINO'S BELUCTANT ASSENT— 3iB. 0*C0NN£LL's B£-£L£CTI<^ FOR 
CLABE. 

The death of Henry Grattan completed, as his puhlic life had constituted, 
a second era in the history of the Catholic question. The first period 
extended from the violation, by King William the Third, of the treaty of 
Limerick — which assured to the Catholics of Ireland the secure enjoyment 
of their religion — to the assertion of independence in 1780 ; the period of 
the execrable penal laws. The second period was that of degradation and 
disabilities, peacefully because hopefully endured — endured, during the 
latter half of the term, on the understanding that only the life of an aged 
monarch stood between four millions of his subjects and their civil rights. 
At the commencement of the third period, the Catholics of Ireland were fully 
four to one to the Protestants. Their grievances consisted in exclusion from 
Parliament, from posts of distinction and trust, from municipal offices, virtually 
from the public service, and even from the jury-box ; besides which, no 
Catholic could be guardian to a Protestant, and no Catholic priest could 
be a guardian at all ; they were allowed to have arms only under certain 
rest^ctions, and not at all to keep arms for sale or as a matter of trade. 
In 1808, as we have seen, they stirred from their position of passive, 
waiting hope, rejected Mr. Grattan's proposition to allow the Government 
a veto on the appointment of their bishops, and commenced an agitation 
which the law officers of the Crown could not, and Parliament would not^ 
interfere to put down. With the premiership of Lord Liverpool, theirs 
became an open question. Repeatedly, it will be remembered, the lower 
House, led by Castlereagh and Canning, had affirmed the justice of their 
claims. Now that George the Third was dead, the Marquis of Wellesley at 
the Castle, and Mr. Canning in the Cabinet, why should they suffer or 
brook delay? 

The great statesman devoted to their service what he intended for his 
last Parliamentary speech. On the 30th of April, 1822, he moved for leave 
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to bring in a bill to admit Catholic peers to the Hoase of Lords. He was 
probably induced to make that his specific effort, by the circumstance that 
the Catholic peers had been conspicuous in the recent ceremonial of the 
coronation — at all events, he made splendid oratorical use of the fact : — 
<< Did it occur to the representatives of Europe, "when contemplating this 
animating spectacle — did it occur to the ambassadors of Catholic Austria, 
of Catholic France, or of states more bigoted in matters of religion, that 
the moment this ceremony "was over the Duke of Norfolk would* become 
disseised of the exercise of his privileges among his fellow-peers ? — that his 
robes of ceremony were to be laid aside and hung up until the distant (be it 
a very distant !) day when the coronation of a successor to his present most 
gracious sovereign might again call him forth to assist at a similar solemni- 
zation? — that, after being thus exhibited to the eyes of the peers and 
people of England, and to the representatives of the princes and nations of 
the world, the Duke of Norfolk — highest in rank among the peers — ^the 
Lord Clifford, and others like him, representing a long line of illustrious 
ancestry, as if called forth and furnished for the occasion, like the lustres 
and banners that flamed and glittered in the scene, were to be, like them, 
thrown by as useless and trumpery formalities ? — that they might bend the 
knee and kiss the hand; that they might bear the train or rear the canopy; 
might discharge the offices assigned by Homan pride to their barbarian 

ancestors — , 

* Purpurea tollant aulas Britanni ;' 

but that with the pageantry of the hour, their importance faded away ; that 
as their distinction vanished, their humiliation returned ; and that he who 
headed the procession of peers to-day, could not sit among them as their 
equal on the morrow I** The bill thus strikingly recommended was strongly 
opposed by Mr. Peel, passed the Commons by but small majorities, and was 
thrown over in the Lords by a majority of 42. 

In the next session (1823), instead of presiding at the council board in 
Calcutta, Mr. Canning was seated on the treasury bench of the Commons. His 
being there was interpreted — such was the deplorable want of mutual con- 
fidence among public men — into an abandonment of the Catholic cause. On 
the night of the 17th April a discussion arose on the presentation of a pro- 
Catholic petition from some clergymen of the diocese of Norwich (whose 
bishop was the first of the episcopal bench to take that side). In this 
debate. Sir F. Burdett, Mr. Teimey, Mr. Grey Bennett, and Mr. Brougham, 
successively attacked Mr. Canning for his supposed tergiversation — the last- 
mentioned with such characteristic vehemence of invective as might have been 
unbearable to a less sensitive spirit than that of the genius as well as the 
politician. At length he rose, and with terrible calmness gave Mr. Brougham 
the lie ! Mr. Speaker was the first to break the dead silence that ensued 
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by calling upon the lUglit Hon. Secretary to retract-^which he refused to 
do ; as did also Mr. Brongham. The Opposition did at last what 
they should haye done at first Mr. Canning had before explained 
that he had taken office in a mixed ministry, because he believed that an 
absolutely agreed ministry was not necessary to carry the Catholic relief— 
and now his word was accepted. — In the session of 1824 the Catholic 
Duke of Norfolk was enabled to exercise his office of Earl Marshal by a bill 
exempting him in that capacity from the oath of supremacy. Nothing more 
was done in Parliament that yesr, but much in the country. The Catholic 
Association had begun to hold its public meetings, at which O'Connell and 
Shiel mingled fiery inTectiyes against Protestant ascendency, with stern 
denunciations of those agrarian conspiracies which had kept the country 
fixr some years in a frightful state of alarm. It was the most formidable 
feature oi this organization, not that it levied a regular taxation upon the 
population it had numbered and parcelled out, but that it delivered the 
country firom lawlessness. It is an intolerable thing for a government to find 
its primary functions superseded— -but it was so now. It was in vain that 
the bigot Viceroy, Talbot, and his yet more bigoted Attorney-General, 
Saurin, tried to quiet the disturbed districts of the country by suspending 
the Habeas Corpus, proclaiming martial law, scouring mountain and morass 
with soldiery — bands of White-boys and other outlaws besieged the forti- 
fied mansions of the gentry, pillaged obnoxious farmers, fought pitched 
battles, or executed sentence of death upon the proscribed. It was equally 
in vain that Wellesley and Plunket combined conciliation with firmness, 
suppressed Orange processions, impartially administered the laws, and did 
their best to mitigate the distress occasioned by potato-rot. The Associa- 
tion had only to adjure the people by the " hate they bore the Orangemen, 
their natural enemies," to abstain from all secret and illegal societies, from 
all White-boy and similar outrages, — and, lo ! Ireland was paclficated. It 
was felt by even the pro-Catholic portion of the Cabinet that this could not 
be endured. The royal speech on opening the session of 1825 was therefore 
made to express regret '' that associations should exist in Ireland which 
have adopted proceedings irreconcilable with the spirit of the constitution, 
and calculated, by exciting alarm and by exasperating animosities, to en- 
danger the peace of society, and to retard the course of national improve- 
ment.* The Association sent over a deputation — the chief of whom, O'Con- 
nell, had just defeated the Government in a prosecution for sedition — to 
watch its interests : and, through Mr. Brougham, they asked to be heard at 
the bar of the House. But the House would not recognise the Association. 
It was pretended that the [q)eeeh included Orange clubs in its condemna- 
tion of political societies ; and the bill intioduced by Mr. Goulbum, as 
Insk Seeretaryi had for a gencial object "to amend the Acts relating to un- 
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lawfal societies in Ireland.'' The first reading of the bill was carried by 
278 to 123, and within a month it became law. It forbad political societies to 
continue their sittings, eTen by adjoornmenty for more than fourteen days^ 
to levy contributions, to have different branches, to hold mutual correspon- 
dence, to make religion a qualification of membership, or to administer 
oaths or declarations. O'Connell, pursuing his policy of strict adherence 
to the letter of the law, instantly dissolved the Association ; but no sooner 
had Parliament risen, than a new mode of action was at work, and 
a central committee was directing the movements of the whole Catholic 
body without visible connexion with any part of it The Government 
had destroyed the Association, but greatly advanced its object — as Mr. 
Canning had intended — by fixing upon it the gaze of the general public, 
who had hitherto left the matter chiefly to the religious bodies. The 
speech delivered by Mr. Canning in the course of the debate was itself of 
infinite service to the cause. He gave the House and the listening nation, 
in his magnificent style, a history of the question, and of his own connexion 
with it. One passage, in reply to the charge of lukewarmness and selfish 
tampering, had a great effect at the time, and was soon to receive a striking 
illustration : — " I have shown that in the year 1812, 1 refused office rather 
than enter into an administration pledged against the Catholic question. 
I did this at a time when office would have been dearer to me than at any 
other period of my political life — ^when I would have given ten years of 
life for two years of office, not for any sordid or selfish purpose of aggran- 
disement, but f(Hr other and higher views. But is this the only sacrifice I 
have made to the Catholic cause ? From the earliest dawn ot my public 
life — ay, from the first visions of youthful ambition — that ambition has 
been directed to one object above all others. Before that object all others 
vanished into comparative insignificance : it was desirable to me beyond all 
the blandishments of power, beyond all the rewards and favours of the 
Crown. That object was, to represent in this House the University in which 
I was educated. I had a fair chance of accomplishing this object when the 
Catholic question crossed my way. I was warned, fairly and kindly warned, 
that my adoption of that cause would blast my prospects : I adhered to the 
Catholic cause, and forfeited all my long-cherished hopes and expectations. 
And yet I am told that I have made no sacrifiee ! that I have postponed 
the cause of the Catholics to views and interests of my own ! The repre- 
sentation of the University has fallen into worthier hands. I rejoice, with 
my honourable fidend near me (Mr. Peel) in the hi^ honour which he haa 
obtained; long may he enjoy the distinction; and long may it prove a 
source of reciprocal pdde to our parent University and to himself! Never 
till this hour have I stated, either in pubUe or private, the extent of this 
irretrievable sacrifice ; but I have felt it not the less dei^y. It is past, and 
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I shall speak of it no more." The right honourable friend sitting near him 
could scarcely have heard these affecting words without a prophetic twinge. 
We know now that he had gone to Lord Liverpool about this time desiring 
to resign his office ; so conyinced was he that '' something ought to be done 
abont the Catholics,'' but not yet feeling that he was the man to do it. He 
knew not the greatness of his destiny. 

Another service was done to the Catholic cause before the Houses were 
^orogued. Sir Francis Burdett introduced, immediately after the passing 
of the bill suppressing the Catholic Association, a set of resolutions, which, 
being carried, he made the foundation of a Catholic Relief Bill, including 
three objects — the repeal of Catholic disabilities, a state provision for the 
•Catholic clergy, and the raising of the Irish electoral qualification from 40s. 
to £10. The second provision was obviously intended to appease the very 
reasonable fears of English politicians, that if the priests were to be left to 
poverty and independence, Irish members would be little better than their 
nominees —the third was prompted by the complaint that the Protestant 
voters were completely swamped by the Catholic freeholders. Mr. 
O'Connell had boasted that he had drawn up the bill, which was 
emphatically denied by the parties in charge of it. Still more damaging 
than this first public impeachment of his veracity, was the effect of this 
avowal of authorship upon his own followers — by whom the forty-shilliug 
franchise was justly regarded as too precious to be given up for the right to 
return Catholic members. So loud and general was the outcry, that the 
agitator saw his mistake, and hastened to recant — which he did, with 
professions of sorrow, appeals to his God and country for pardon, devotion 
of his soul to perdition if he again so sinned, that seemed at the time very 
solemn, but came to be regarded rather as awful, when such adjurations 
were seen to be a part of the machinery of his power. The second pro- 
Tision of the bill — for taking the priesthood into the pay of the Govern- 
ment — greatly excited many in England who were well disposed to the 
main object of the measure ; and stimulated the frantic zeal of the Pro- 
testant Ascendency party. The bill, however, passed the Commons, after 
long and highly animated debates, by 268 to 241. Its appearance in the 
House of Lords was anticipated by an extraordinary declaration from the 
Duke of York, the heir presumptive^ to the throne. Speaking on a petition, 
he took occasion to attribute " the severe illness and ten years of misery 
which had clouded the existence of his illustrious and beloved father," to 
the struggle of his conscience between the obligations of his coronation 
oath and the claims of this question ; and he ventured further to say for 
himself, that "these were the principles to which he would adhere, and 
which he would maintain and act up to, to the latest moment of his 
existence, whatever might be his situation of life — so help him God!" Of 
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course, the declaration was seized upoiii as was probably intended,, 
by the Protestant party, as an appeal from the Throne itself against 
a treasonable conspiracy that reached eyen to the councils of the- 
unhappy sovereign — that now afflicted the sons as it had done the father.. 
The Duke's words were gilded and framed for parlour walls and scrawled 
in rude characters on way-side fences, repeated from pulpits and dwelt 
upon by the anti-Catholic press. The other side were stimulated to greater 
exertions. They, too, had just been furnished with that great necessity in a, 
political agitation — a good phrase. In the late debate Mr. Flunket had 
said, in reply to the charge of innovation : — <<Time was the greatest innova- 
tor of all ; while man would sleep or stop in his career, the course of timo 
was rapidly changing the aspect of all human a&irs. All that a wisa 
government could do was, to keep as close as possible to the wings of time, 
to watch his progress, and accommodate his motion to their flight Arrest 
his course they could not ; but they might vary the forms and aspect of 
their institutions so as to reflect its varying aspects and forms. If this were 
not the spirit which animated them, philosophy would be impertinent, and 
history no better tJum an old almanack," The Lords flung out the bill by 
178 to 130 — greatly to the exultation of one party, but not to the dismay 
of the other. 

The next session (that of 1826) being the last of this Parliament, was 
brief, and chiefly occupied with the business already related. Nothing was 
done in this question in either House beyond irregular discussions on peti- 
tions, which were chiefly affirmations on the one side and denials on the 
other of the danger to be apprehended from the divided allegiance o£ 
Homan Catholics between the Pope and tne Kmg of England. The elec- 
tions turned chiefly upon this question, and the anti-Catholic party rather 
gained than lost — partly, it seems, because all but those among the Dis- 
senters whose sense of right was stronger than their fears, held back from 
the Catholic cause. Lord Howick (Mr. Grey) failed in Northumberlaod^ 
Mr. Brougham in Westmoreland, and even Lord John Russell, with the Bed- 
ford interest and his Reform reputation, lost Huntingdonshire. But in Ireland, 
the Protestant landlords and the Catholic priests pitted their influence against 
each other with unscrupulous rigour, and the terrors of the altar were found 
more powerful than those of the bailifll The landlords had cut up their estates 
into forty-shilling holdings, nominally freehold, and thought again to com- 
mand votes by the prospect of eviction for disobedience. But now the 
priests confronted them with influences stronger even than the fear of 
poverty, and the Association promised relief to the victims. The result was 
astounding — even the Beresfords were deprived of the representation of their 
own county of Waterford. In the autumn, the Duke of York resolved to 
supplement hu last achievement, by a procedure still more extraordinary — ^he^ 
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Tentored to urge hk brother, the King, to get rid of Mr. Oamung. The indo- 
lent soyermgn is reported to haTe pasied off with a jest his former escapade — 
* York need not troaUe himself about what he would do on the throne, for it 
wonld not be yacant just yet' — and he seems to haye taken this second liberty 
with the same lasy good humour. But presently the Duke foil sick, and on 
the 5th of January (1827) he died. At his torchlight funeral in the royal 
chapel at \¥indsor, L<Hrd Chancellor Eldon, we are told by his Inographer, 
standing orer the grave in which he declared the hopes of his country and 
his Chiudi were buried, recollected Ihat he might take cold, and therefore 
lud down his hat to stand upon. There were standing beside him, with very 
different feelings, no doubt — not less sad and solemn, perhaps, but loftier 
and unselfish — ^the brothers in age and adventure, Canning and Huskisson. 
They took no such precaution against the vault-damps and night air, but 
went home to sicken. It was a fcnrtnight later (February 5th) when Par- 
liament reassembled, and die cdleagues were then ill a-bed. Canning at 
Brighton and Huskisson in London. Both were suddenly smitten with a 
heavier stroke— ^e intelligenoe that their chief. Lord Liyerpool, had been 
found in his study on Friday morning (February 16th) in an apoplectic fit, 
which he could scnoely survive, and from which he could not recover. To 
Canning the blow was the heavier, because Liverpool and he, bom in the 
same year, and school-fellows, had been firm friends through lifo. When be 
reappeared in the House, it was with the deep traces of grief, anxiety, and 
sickness upon his face, to encounter a relentless opposition, and to discharge 
the uncongenial task of carrying the new Corn-bill, Mr. Huskisson being 
still a nrisoner to his room. 

On the 15th of March the Catholic question was raised for the first time 
in the new Parliament — and with an adverse result. The motion was 
simply to the effect, '* that this House is deeply impressed with the expe- 
diency of taking into consideration the laws imposing civil disabilities on 
his Majesty's Catholic subjects." Mr. Canning could scarcely have dwelt 
more impressively on the then state of Lreland, and the consequences that 
were probable if the Commons were proved to have fSallen back upon the 
subject, if he had known that that was to be his last appeaL But the 
decision was against him by a majority of four — showing that the Commons 
really had gone back. During the Easter recess, the necessary changes in 
the Cabinet were made. As Lord Liverpool remained in a state which ren- 
dered him unable even to send in his resignation, on the 27th of March the 
King summoned Mr. Canning, as the second man in the Cabinet. The 
interview disclosed this state of things— that while a wholly anti-Catholic 
ministry was quite practicable, in Mr. Canning's opinion, in either a mixed 
or a pro-Catholic Cabinet he must be the Premier. Mr. Peel had told him, 
frankly and without ill-will, that in the latter case he must secede ; but at 
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the same time, Mr. Peel was telliog him and the King, that he would be no 
party to an anti-Catholic ministry. The Sling and Mr. Peel were clearly 
of opinion, as Lord Liyerpool had been, that resistance was no longer 
possible — but they shrank from making the change. Still Mr. Canning 
might not haye been Premier but for the corrupt proceedings of his personal 
enemies. A representation was made to the King by a ducal priyy coun- 
cillor, in the name of eight other peers, that if Mr. Canning were placed at 
the head of the new Goyemment, they would withdraw from it all their 
influence in both Houses. The King^s perplexity gaye way at last before a 
royal pride, and he instantiy conferred on the persecuted statesman the 
office of First Lord of the Treasury. The next day Mr. Canning returned 
to the King with a bundle of resignations. The Duke of Wellington 
(who had succeeded the Duke of York as Commander-in-chief, in addi- 
tion to being Master of the Ordnance) and Mr. Peel, Lords Eidon, 
Bexley, Bathurst, Westmoreland, and Melyille, Mr. Wallace (the Master 
of the Mint), Sir Charles Wetherell (the Attorney-General), and Mr. 
Beckett (the Judge-Adyocate), and eyen four officers of the royal house- 
hold, all declined to serye under Mr. Canning. But the new Prenuer 
was not dismayed — for what would not ambition attempt? wrote the 
spiteful old Chancellor, half incredulous that he had really been displaced 
from the seat he had occupied nearly a quarter of a century. Before 
the House re-assembled eyery post was filled up. Lord Bexley was induced 
to resume his place, the Duke of Clarence went to the head of tba 
Admiralty, Sir John Copley was created Lord-Chancellor Lyndhurst, Lord 
Anglesey took the Ordnance Office, Lord Dudley the Foreign, and Mr. 
Sturges Bourne the Home Secretaryship. Mr. Robinson was eleyated to 
the peerage by the title of Lord Goderich, Mr. Canning himself taking the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer as well as the Premiership. Curious was 
the aspect of the House of Commons on the night of the 1st of May-^ 
Tierney and Brougham, Sir Francis Burdett and Sir Robert Wilson, ranged 
for the first time behind the Treasury bench ; and people as curious to see 
Mr. Canning, says a spectator, " as if a change of his person must haye 
accompanied his change of place." In the explanations that ensued, Mr. 
Peel was the only one of the seceders whom Mr. Canning distinctiy acquitted 
of unhandsome desertion, and Mr. Peel showed that the course he had taken 
was alike due to himself and friendly towards his late colleague. We haye 
the word of Lord Eldon for it, that neyer had personalities and political 
enmities risen so high as at this time. The Whig-Radicals in the lower 
House showed the sincerity of their coalition by withdrawing for the session 
(which terminated in two months) the only two questions on which they 
differed from the head of the Ministry ; but the records of the incidental 
discussions show that no opportunity was lost of bitterly attacking Mr. 
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Canning and his new allies. Only one of these hostile speeches survives— 
it would be well for the reputation of its author if it could be forgotten. It 
was pronounced by Lord Grey in the upper House (in which he had sat,. 
on the cold benches of the Opposition, for twenty years), and was therefore 
unanswerable by the object of the invective. That speech seems now 
uncharitable even to malignity, and the more bitter from its calmness — 
one of the most melancholy instances on record of the power of party spirit 
in blinding great men to the merits of each other— ^if, indeed, it do not 
prove that Lord Grey could not have been noble by nature, wanting 
generous sympathy with intellect in arms against power. The almost 
universal impression was, however, that this was the strongest Administra^ 
tion since that of Pitt's, and that Canning would achieve, in the next 
session, the great work which the patron of his youth had failed in accom- 
plishing. Such a public sentiment concerning a man may carry him through 
anything but the agonies of death — but to them, alas ! Canning was to 
succumb, as his early friends Pitt and Fox had done, just when life seemed 
dearest. For two or three weeks after the rising of Parliament he was 
detained in town by official business. Then he went to the Duke of 
Devonshire's seat at Chiswick, as Fox had done under such similar circum- 
stances, and inhabited the same apartments. On the 8th of August, after a 
week of severe suffering from internal inflammation, he died. 

We cannot pause now to estimate the character of this noble victim of 
death, nor to describe the effect of the catastrophe upon the public : we 
must pursue its political consequences. — ^Lord Goderich took the vacated 
Premiership ; Mr. Huskisson was recalled from Southern Europe (where he 
had been overtaken by the news of his friend's death) to take the Colonial 
Office. The Duke of Wellington justified himself on his characteristic plea 
— the sake of the public service — for resuming the command of the army. 
The Chancellorship of the Exchequer was given, after several likelier men 
had refused it, to Mr. Henries. The Cabinet thus patched up scarcely lasted 
through the recess. In preparing for the session, an unfortunate misunder- 
standing arose between Mr. Huskisson and Mr. Harries; which Lord 
Goderich found himself unable to clear up, and therefore resigned. Mr. 
Huskisson and Lord Harrowby were in turn appealed to by the King, but 
neither would venture on the Premiership. Before Parliament met, the 
Duke of Wellington was promoted to an office which he had not long before 
declared he should be mad ever to think of— that of Prime Minister of 
England. But the change was not so great as every one at first expected. 
Mr. Peel, of course, came back to the Home Office ; but Mr. Huskisson 
remained in the Colonial, Lord Dudley in the Foreign, and Lord Lyndhorst 
on the woolsack. The most noted circumstance was, that Huskisson con- 
sented to sit side by side with those who had deserted and cruelly assailed 
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his friend— or, as Mr. Gaimingfs \ridow wrote to him, in terms of bitter 
reproach, ''her husband's murderers." A really important change was, 

that the Marquis of Anglesey displaced Lord Wellesley in the Yiceroyalty 
of Ireland. 

When the necessary explanations had been made in both Houses, the 
only matter of interest before them was, the Test and Corporation Acts — ^the 
repeal of which was this year effected. It was one of those events which 
mark the sii^t growth of certain influences, rather than the pressure of 
exigent circumstances. There had been little previous agitation on the 
subject, and, for ten years past, there had not been as many petitions 
presented. Arrangements were made with Lord John Russell for its 
introduction early in the session, and the stream of petitions that at 
once poured in showed how heartily the Dissenting organizations were at 
work. On the 26th of February, his lordship moved for a committee of 
the whole House on the Sacramental Test and Corporation Acts, in a very 
characteristic speech. He showed under what circumstances these acts 
originated — ^the one in the distrust of the restored Stuart towards Non- 
conformists ; and the other in the unwillingness of the Parliament of 
James the Second to allow, and even of the Dissenters to accept, any 
toleration which the Court might employ for the promotion of Papists. 
His lordship showed, that when these motives ceased to operate, the only 
objection to the removal of the acts was a logical one — ^namely, that there 
would be no consistency in the exclusion of Catholics ; and that, therefore, 
an annual act of indemnity had been passed since the time of Walpole. 
He showed further, that the influence of these half-obsolete enactments 
was dishonourable to the Church,* irritating to Dissenters, and unworthy 
of the age. The motion was supported by Mr. J. Smith, the leader of 
" the Dissenting interest f by Lords Althorpe, Milton, and Nugent, and 
by Messrs. Brougham, Ferguson, and R. Palmer. The opposition was 
conducted by Mr. Peel, Sir R. Inglis, and Mr. Huskisson. The Minister 
objected that the grievance was unreal. " Look," said he, '' at the Ministry 
— of the fourteen members who compose the present Cabinet; three, Lord 
Aberdeen, Lord Melville, and the President of the Board of Trade, are 
Scotsmen, and good Presbyterians^ As to corporations, the Lord Mayor of 
London, for last year, was a Dissenter. It is only a nominal pcedomi- 
nance that is given to the Church by these Acts. All the arrangements 
and intercourse between the Dissenters and the Establishment have been 
marked of late years by the most perfect cordiality, and he regretted any 

• As an illnstrstion oi the religioaa iofluwioe of reqnking persons to qaalify for office by 
taking the sacrament in the Chorch of England, one of the speakers related, that it was eosto- 
xnary in some parts for a chur oh warden or sexton to annoonce from the eharchw steps, to a 
-waiting group, " I7ow, you who want to qualify, come this way !" 

N 
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diaaee ihonld be fuinnlfd by which it vas possible that that temperate and 
eordial feeling shcrald be intennpted." Sir Bobert Inglis spoke much as 
he would speak now on any cognate question. Mr. Hoskisson took up a 
position that was moch lamented by his general admirers, and irretrieTably 
damaged his repotation. He professed himself an enemy to all citiI disa- 
bilities on aoooont of religion^ but argned that as those now complained of 
were only a part, and the least part, of a great system of wrong, their 
lemoYal should be reasted as cslcnlatfd to retard the destruction of the 
whole. He fortified this opinion by the examples of Mr. Pitt — ^wlio, he 
said, had been anxious to remoTe the disabilities of Dissenters, but forebore 
from fear of injuring the Catholic cause — and of Mr. Canning. Lord 
Palmerston followed in a similar strain. The motion was carried, howerer, 
by a majority of 44 [237 to 193]. Ministers sagaciously bowed to the decision 
of the House, and offered no opposition to the progress of the bill; but they 
burdened it with what they termed securities. In committee, Mr. Sturges 
Bourne obtained the substitution for the sacramental test of a Declaration 
that the person taking office would not use its powers for the subversion of 
the EstabUshed CSiurch. As another clause provided that it should be 
optional with the Crown to dispense with this declaration frx>m its officers, 
the authors of the bill contented themselves with protesting against the 
imposition of any such badge of distinction. In the upper House the bill 
was read a first and second time without a division. The Duke of 
Wellington commended it on its own merits, as well as on account of its 
adoption by the Commons : the old principle of exduaion, he said, was no 
longer defensible. Beside the Whig Peers, the Ardibishop of York, and 
the Bishops of Lincoln, Durham, and Chester, supported the measure. 
Lord Eldon was its almost solitary opponent, and he fought, as he said, 
" like a lion, but with his talons cut ofL" Aided by Earl Winchilsea, he 
moved numerous amendments in committee— one of which aimed at the 
exclusion of Unitarians from the benefit of the bilL The Bishop of Llandaff 
Tmibrtunately succeeded in adding to the Declaration the words, " on the 
true fidth of a Christian." The addition was made for " the sake of 
decorum," for ** the credit of Parliament," as a rec(^;nition of the national 
faith; and not for the purpose which it«has too effectually accomplished — 
namely, the exclusion of Jews. Lord Holland foresaw that result, and, 
with his accustomed boldness, entered a protest against the addition on 
the books of the House— as well because it would affect persons not 
contemplated, as because " the introduction of the words ' upon the true 
feith oi a Christian,' implies an opinion in which I cannot conscientiously 
concur, namely, that a particular feith in matters of religion is necessary to 
the proper diKharge of duties purely political or temporaL" The amend- 
zneots of the Lords were agreed to by the Commons ; and the bill was read 
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a third time, with expressions of gratitude and congratulation from Lord' 
Holland, and angry bewailings from Lord Eldon, as over "as bad, as 
mischievous, and as revolutionary a measure as the most captious Dissenter 
could wish." — An attempt .was made two years later (April, 1830), by- 
Mr. Robert Grant to undo the effect of the abjuration, " on the true faith, 
of a Christian.'' A bill for the admission of Jews to Parliament was 
introduced by favour of a majority of 18, but thrown over at the second 
reading by 228 to 165. 

The influence which this episodical achievement must have on the main 
struggle, was foreseen on both sides. There was not much surprise, there* 
fore, when the House of Commons reversed its lasc decision by adopting, by 
a majority of six, a resolution brought forward by Sir Francis Burdett^ 
affirming the expediency of satisfacti^rily adjusting the Catholic claims* 
That was in the middle of May; and it was determined to economize time 
and effort by ascertaining how the Lords would entertain such a resolution^ 
A formal ** conference '' was accordingly held, but before it had come to a 
practical issue, a new element was thrown into the controversy. Mr. Fitz* 
gerald, member for the county of Clare, had just been admitted, from circum- 
stances to be elsewhere related, into the ministry. As he was in favour of the 
Catholic claims, and possessed great local influence, there was no suspicion 
that his re-election would be opposed. But the Catholic leaders had deter* 
mined that Mr. O'Connell should be returned to Parliament, and the Clare 
vacancy was seized upon as most opportune. O'Connell assured the free* 
holders, on his high reputation as a counsellor, that there was nothing to 
prevent his being elected ; and that, if elected, he would take his seat and 
vote. Mr. Butler, an eminent English barrister, gave a similar opinion; 
and the Catholics of both countries liberally subscribed. On the spot the 
excitement was intense. Haranguing and canvassing was going on day 
and night — in Mr. ShiePs phrase, " Every altar was a tribune j" and the 
landlords were not less active than the priests. Even before the polling 
began the influence of this extraordinary electioneering was visible in the 
highest quarter. In the debate on the resolution sent up by the Commons^ 
the Duke was for the first time ambiguous — hinting that if the agitation, 
would only hush itself for awhile, something might be done : only a month 
or two before he had declared no one's feelings were more decided than his 
in opposition to the Catholic claims. (Notwithstanding the conciliatory 
tone of the Premier, the resolution was lost by a majority of 44 — 181 to 
137). On the 30th of June the polling commenced. The speaking on on& 
side was as much an exaggeration of ordinary hustings orations, as were the 
whole proceedings an abuse of a grave political trust. In those times, 
elections extended over weeks, but on the second day Mr. Fitzgerald 
resigned, amazed and hopeless at the incessant influx of " Forties," headed 
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by their priestly and ehoatingy ** For God and (XGonnell!" A prolMC 
against Mr. (yCoanell'e retom was pat in; but the perplexed sheriff decaded^ 
i^er hearing eonnsei, that he cooid not do otherwise than certiiy his electioiv 
by a majority of qualified deetors, notifying also the eircnmstanoes of the 
contest. The session was snfEered to diose withoat the new member 
presenting himself to the House ; and with the session expired the act 
nnder which the CSatholic Aasodation was dissolved. 

The recess was Tigorously employed by both parties, in both ooontries* 
The English Catholics and Dissoiters were now more hearty than they had 
ever before been in the Liberal morement. The openly-reyived Association 
dictated a pledge to be exacted firom Pariiamentary candidates, boasted 
that it would carry all the counties as it had carried Clare, and produced 
by the bare threat a number of pievenient conversions. The first and most 
important of those who thus sunendered was Mr. Dawson, brother-in-law 
to Mr. Peel, a member of the Ministry, and the leader of the Irish Anti- 
Gatholic members. On the 12th of August, he avowed, at a public dinner 
in Londonderry, that either the Association must be crushed or conciliated^ 
or society at large would be diBsoWed — he was thenceforth for emancipa- 
tion, as the only means of restoring law and order in Lreland. His 
relatives and colleagues disavowed participation in this sudden change of 
opinion ; but it was felt that he did not speak altogether on his own 
authority, and his example was extensively followed. The feeling was 
confirmed when, in December, a letter firom the Premier to Dr. Curtis, the 
Boman Catholic Primate, with whom he had become intimate when in 
Spain, enlarging on what he had said in the Lords, was made public 
Though only a private letter, it was read by Mr. CConnell to the 
Association, and placed on their minutes as a proud trophy. The Primate 
wrote again to the Premier, assuring him of the impossibility of ** burying 
the subject in oblivion," as the Duke desired, for however short a time. 
He next transmitted the whole correspondence to a mutual firiend, Lord 
Anglesey; who, in reply, expressed his pleasure at learning ''the precise 
sentiments" of the Premier, but recommended quite an opposite course to 
that advised by his chief — that " the question should not be for a moment 
lost sight of," but that " the Catholic trust to the justice of his cause." 
This letter was not only placed on tiie records of the Association, but a 
tribute of admiration and thanks was voted to the writer — who was 
recalled by the next packet, and the Duke of Northumberland appointed 
in his stead. 

On the other side there was activity and turbulence. The only notable 
demonstration in England was a meeting of twenty thousand persons on 
Pennenden Heath [October 24th], on the requisition of the Kentish gentry. 
The Earl of Winchilsea and Sir Edward Knatchbull, one of the county 
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members, were the principEkl Epuken io support of sn onti-Catholia petition — 
Earl Camden, Earl Damley, Earl Rndaor, aad Lord Teynham, advocated 
leaving the matter to the discretion of OoTernment — Mengn. Hunt and 
Cobbett were refused a beating, and the petition weis carried by a lai^e 
majority. " Bcnnswiok" or " Conalitutional" clubs were formed in many 
pans of England, but their proceedings were tame cooapared with those of 
the Irish Orangemen, wbo armed aa well as organized, a.nd indulged in 
limguage at least f.'jually provocative of outrage with that of the Catholic 
leaders. One of the few foolish among the latter, Mr. Lawless, formed 
the mad project of marching a Catholic army through the North, where lay 
the strength of the Protestant party. Accordingly he gathered tens of 
thousands (o meetings where a collision with the armed and excited 
Orangemen was barely prevented by the ntmoet exertions of magistmtea 
and military. O'Connell put forth bis mighty influence to stop this, and 
aetuaily turned hock bodies of fifty thousand men, on one of their expedi- 
tions. At the same time, so far from moderating bis tone as his prospects 
of success grew brighter, he scorned the idea of compromise, and threatened 
■with an insurrection another attempt to disfranchise the "Forties." 

The anxiously espected royal speech was delivered on the 5th of Feb- 
mary, 1829, and contained the intimation which was anticipated by all bat 
the bliodest Tories. After tamentiiig the contiaued existence and mis- 
chievous activity in Ireland of illegal associations, and calling for meosurei 
to vindicate the authority of law, his Majesty recommended, " that when tbia 
essential object sbalt have been accomplished, you should take into yoni 
deliberate consideration the whole condition of Ireland, and that you should 
review the laws which impose civil disabilities on his Majesty's Boman 
Catholic subjects. You will consider whether the removal of those disa- 
bilities can be effected consistently with the full and permanent security of oar 
establishments in Church and Slate, with the maintenance of the reformed 
religion established by law, and of the rights and privileges of the bishops 
and clergy of this realm, and of the churches committed to their charge." 
On the same day, Mr, Feei addressed a letter to tlie Vice-Chan cellor of 
Oxford University, tendering his resignation of the University representa- 
tion, ai he found himself impelled to advise the King to grant those claims 
to resist nhich he believed he had been elected. Great exertions nere made 
to secure his re-election, but the anti-Calhoiic feeling was intense among 
the clerical members ; and the other party were fortunate in selecting for s 
candidate Sir Bobeit Harry Ingtis; who, on the third day, was declared 
elected by a majority of 146 on 1,364 votes. Mr. Peel was almost imme- 
diately returned for the borough of Westbury. — In the debates on the 
address, and on the presentation of petitions — which soon reached a 
hundred pec night — bitter was the vituperation of the " arch -apostates," the 
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Duke of Wellington and Mr. Feel. The former was betrayed into fighting 
a dael with Earl Winchilsea, in vindication of his honour;* but the Home 
Secretary declared that though not insensible to, he would not be excited by 
the incessant attacks upon him — and he kept his promise. It was first neces- 
sary to suppress the Association. The bill for that purpose was introduced on 
the 5th of March — with an answer to the demand, why the Goyernment had 
failed to make efiectnal use of the act of 1826| that they could not draw a 
bill of indictment against seven millions of people — and it was pushed on 
80 rapidly, that by the 24th it finally passed the Lords ; by which time the 
Association had again dissolved itself. On the 5th of March— for which day 
there had been a " call of the House" — ^Mr.Peel rose to move that the House 
go into Committee on Catholic Disabilities. In a speech of four or five hours 
in length, he gave a history of the entire question, and of his own connexion 
with it— developed the provisions of the proposed measure — justified the 
change, and his own reluctant consent to be an instrument of effecting 
it, on the grounds of inevitable State necessity — and described what 
might and might not be anticipated from the concession he now pro- 
posed. He showed that every administration since 1794 had been divided, 
if not broken up, by this question. He put it to the House whether it 
was possible to let things alone, and whether any ministry would under- 
take a forcible interference. He retorted on the reply to his details of 
outrage in Ireland, " This is the old story," that that was the very 
reason for a change. He laid down as the principle of his measure, 
equality of civil privileges among the adherents of diverse religions, 
except there were special grounds of restriction. He proposed to sub- 
stitute for the oath of supremacy, an oath to be taken on entering 
Parliament, of fidelity to the existing institutions in Church and 
State — and to admit Catholics to all offices but those of Begent, Lord 
Chancellor, and Viceroy of Ireland; and offices connected with the Church, 
its universities, and schools. He declined to vest the right of veto in the 
Crown, to interfere with the relations of Catholics in the United Kingdom 
to the Pope, or to endow their clergy ; but, in the way of securities, he 
would forbid the use, by their bishops, of titles identical with those used 
by the episcopate of the fstablished churches — ^restrict the increase of 
monastic institutions, and the residence of a greater number of Jesuits 
than those already in the country, and who were to be registered — and 
lastly, he would raise the freehold franchise in Ireland from forty shillings 
to ten pounds yearly value ; but that must be by a separate bill. After 
vindicating his own motives in a few expressions of contempt alike for office 



• At this time, the Standard, and other Tory papers, were declaring that the Duke desicrned 
to UBurp the monarchy, and that Mr. Peel was his willing instittment I 
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and popularity, he gracefully attributed the honours of Catholic emanci- 
pation to its life-long advocates, to Grattan and Fox, Flunket and Canning ; 
and concluded with a passage which has been much referred to of late :— 
** And now, although I am not so sanguine as others in my expectations of 
the future, I have not the slightest hesitation in saying, I fully believe that 
the adjustment of this question, in the manner proposed, will give much 
better and stronger securities to the Protestant interests and establishment 
than any other that the present state of things admit of, as well as avert 
evils and dangers impending and immediate. I know I might have taken 
a more popular and a more selfish course — more acceptable to the mends 
with whom I have long acted, and to the constituents whom I have lately 
lost; but in the course I have taken, I have consulted for the best 
for Protestant interests and Protestant establishments. This is my defence 
against the accusations I have endured — this is my consolation under 
the sacrifices I have made — this shall be my revenge. I trust that, by the 
means now proposed, the moral storm may be appeased, the turbid waters 
of strife may subside, and the elements of discord may be stilled and com- 
posed. But if these expectations shall be disappointed, — ^if, unhappily, 
civil strife and contentions shall survive the restoration of political privileges 
— if there be something inherent in the Roman Catholic religion which 
disdains equality, and will be satisfied with nothing short of ascendency, 
—still I am content to run the hazard of the change. The contest, if 
inevitable, will be fought with other objects, and with other arms. The 
contest then will be, not for an equality of civil rights, but for the pre- 
dominance of an intolerant religion. We shall be able to fight that battle 
more advantageously after this measure shall have passed, than we could do 
at present. We shall have dissolved the great moral alliance that has 
hitherto given strength to the cause of the Catholics. We shall have 
ranged on our side the illustrious authorities which have heretofore been 
enlisted on theirs : the rallying cry of civil liberty will then be all our own. 
We shall enter the field with the full assurance of victory — armed with the 
consciousness of having done justice, and of being in the right — ^backed by 
the unanimous feeling of Englpnd — by the firm union of orthodoxy and 
dissent — by the applauding voice of Scotland — and, if other aid be requisite, 
cheered by the sympathies of every free state in either hemisphere, and by 
the wishes and prayers of every free man, in whatever clime, or under 
whatever form of government, he may live.*' 

It is an illustration of the intensity of the public excitement at this 
juncture, that persons had been waiting in the lobbies of the House from 
ten in the morning to hear this speech ; and that the cheers it evoked at 
some parts were so enthusiastic as to be heard in Westminster Hall. — Mr. 
Peel was followed on that and the next night by a number of speakers, 
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chiefly on the ride of the Opporitimi, the Whig leaders contenting then^ 
seWes with briefly supporting the Miiiister. Sir Robert Inglis and Mr. 
Estcoort, the members for Oxford Uniyerslty, and Mr. Bankes, were fore- 
most in argoment and invectiTe against the measure and its authors ; espe- 
dally demanding that the country be appealed to by a dissolution of Par- 
liament — to which Mr. Peel replied by a forcible picture of Ireland in the 
pangs of a general election. The influence he had exerted was Tirible in 
the majority of 188 (348 to 160) for going into committee. The bill was 
introduced on the 10th, by which time there had been presented 957 peti- 
tions against and 357 for emancipation. Among the remarkable features 
of the debate was, the suspiciously sudden and violent converrion of Sir 
Thomas Lethbridge, the Somersetshire member, who had been one of Mr* 
Ganning^s fiercest assailants, and was but a few weeks before the pet of the 
Protestant party, yet now expressed unmeasured approval of the scheme. 
An example of an opposite character was afforded on the first night of the 
debate on the second reading (the 17th), by the honest Sir Charles WethereD, 
who had resigned his office of Attorney-General rather than draw the lull, 
and indulged in the severest personalities, especially fastening on Lord 
Lyndhurst — ** /was not in one year Protestant Master of the Rolls, and in 
the next a Catholic Lord-Chancellor." The next night there was a majority 
of 180 for the measure. One of the amendments moved in committee was, 
to add the Premiership to the list of exclusive offices, as the Prime Minister 
appoints the bbhops ; but that, and all the others, was rejected. The third 
reading was carried with only one night's debating — blasting, however, till 
near sunrise — and the majority was again 178 in a House of 462. 

On the evening of the same day (the 3l8t), it was taken up to the Lords 
by a numerous body of the Commons, and read a first time at once. The 
Duke would listen to no appeals for delay, and fixed the second reading for 
the 2nd of April. It was on that night he made the celebrated speech :— 
'<It has been my fortune to have seen much of war — more than most 
men. I was constantiy engaged in the duties of my profession from 
boyhood until I grew grey. My life has been passed in familiarity with 
scenes of death and human suffering. Unfortunately, I have been chiefly 
engaged in countries where the war was internal — where a civil war was 
maintained by conflicting factions. I must say that, at any sacrifice, I 
would avoid every approach to the horrors of a civil war. My Lords, I 
would do all I could — I would run any risk — ^I would sacrifice my life to 
prevent such a catastrophe! Nothing could be so disastrous to the 
country, nothing so destructive of its prosperity, as civil war: nothing 
could take place that tended so completely to demoralize and degrade as 
rach a conflict, in which the hand of neighbour is raised against nei^bonr, 
that of the Cither against the son and the son against the father, of the 
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brother againflt the brother, of the seryant agaimt his mastar— a confliet 
which must end in confiudon and destmction. If ciyil war be lo bad when 
occasioned by resistance to Goremment — if such a colEnon is to be avoided 
by all means ponible, how mndi more necessary is it to avoid a citB war in 
which, in order to put down one portion, it would be necessary to arm and 
excite the other. I am quite sure there is no man that now hears me who 
would not shudder were such a proposition made to him ; yet such mnut 
have been ihe resuU^ had we attempted to terminate the state of things 
to which I have relSerred, otherwise than by a measure of coneiUation." 
The Archbishop of Canterbury led the opposition, by proposing the usual 
negative amendment, which was supported by the Primate of Ireland, the 
Archlnshop of York, the Bishops of Durham, Salisbury, and London, Lord 
Eldon, the Duke of Richmond, the Earl of Winchilsea, the Marquis of 
Salisbury, the Earls of Harewood, Enniskillen, Falmouth, and Mansfield^' 
and Lords Kenyon, Sidmouth, and Tenterden. Conspicuous among the 
converts were, the Bishop of Oxford, the Lord Chancellor, and Lord 
Goderich. The Whigs were represented by the Duke <^ Sussex, Lord 
Grey, Lord Holland, the Marquis of Lansdowne, and the new Irish Chan- 
cellor, Planket. After four nights' debate, there appeared (including 
proxies), 217 for and 112 against the bill. In committee. Lord Eldon toiled 
in vain, either to mutilate or retard the measure. On the third reading, the 
Duke of Cumberland renounced for himself and his party all confidence in 
the Duke of Wellington, and the bill finally passed by a majority of 204 
(213 to 109). 

The final struggle had come at last. For fifty years the Parliament and 
people of England had been studiously impressed with the idea, that a 
mysterious, sacred objection prevailed with the supreme head of the State 
to Catholic emancipation — the reality of the obstacle was now to be tested. 
The Duke of Wellington had not scrupled to declare, in justification from 
the charge of having kept the public in ignorance of his intentions until the 
last moment, that it was because the King's consent was not till then 
obtained. Lord Eldon's Memoirs give a corroborative revelation of the 
royal mind. It is not very clear what the King's objection wafr— certainly, 
it was not that of his father and brother, a conscientious adherence to a 
mistaken conception of the coronation oath, nor a general regard for the 
stability of Protestant institutions. It could have been only a vague notion 
that one change must lead to another, and that any change mast dbturb 
his seclusion. There are many things disgusting in the history of kings^- 
there is nothing more despicable than what we are about to give on the 
authority of the archetype of a loyal subject and conservative Minister. 
[''Life of Lord Eldon," vd. iiL p. 82, et se;.]— Before the bill I^ the 
CommoDs [March the 28th], the ex-Chancellor had an interview of four 
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hours' length with the King, which he has copiously reported in his joozna]. 
His Majesty opened the conyeisation with so palpable a falsehood, that 
Lord Eldon Mt obliged to accompany his memorandom of it with an 
expression of disbdief— namely, that Mr. Canning had engaged never to 
let him be troubled about the Gatholic question. He went on to complain 
of his present Ministers — that they had never shown him the bills that 
were now in process — that one of them was utterly ineffident to cany out 
the course he had recommended, and the other gave him the greatest 
possible pain and uneasiness — ^that " he was in the state of a person with a 
pistol presented to his breast," his Ministers having twice threatened to 
resign, and knowing that he had nothing to fidl back upon — that they had 
twice talked him into a state of dLBtraction, when he had said, ''Go on.'' 
« He then repeatedly expressed himself," continues Lord Eldon, " as in a 
state of the greatest misery, repeatedly saying, 'What can I do? I have 
nothing to fidl back upon;* and mudng for some time, and then again 
repeating the same expressions.'' Lord Eldon at last ventured to ask whether 
his Majesty meant either to enjoin or fnlnd his considering some method 
of extricating him from this embarrassment. "He said, ' I neither enjoin 
you to do so, nor forbid you to do so; but for God's sake take care that I 
am not exposed to the humiliation of being again placed in such circum- 
stances that I must submit again to pray of my present Ministers that they 
will remain with me" — ^not a word about the exigencies of the country, not 
a thought of aught but his own ease. When the Earl went again to present 
addresses — the day before the bill passed the Lords — ^hc courageously told 
the Sing, that it was now almost impossible to interfere, as the measure 
had been carried to its present stage on the representation that his 
Majesty had fully assented, after full explanation of it to his Maj^tj. 
The King had said on the last occasion that it was only twice, and 
verbally, and when exhausted with conversation, he had assented — now, 
" he produced two papers, which he represented as copies of what he had 
written to them (his Ministers), in which he assents to their proceeding and 
going on with the bill ; adding, certainly, in each, as he read them, very 
strong expresuons of the pain and misery the proceedings gave him. It 
struck me, at the time, that I should, if I had been in office, have felt con- 
nderable difficulty about going on after reading such expressions ; but . . . 
I told his Majesty it was impossible to maintain that his assent had not 
been expressed, or to cure the evils which were consequential, after the biH, 
in such dreumstances, had been read a second time, and in the Lords' 
House, by a majority of 105. Hiis led him to much conversation on the 
fact, that he had, he said, been deserted by an aristocracy that had supported 
his fisther — that instead of 45 against the measure there were twice that 
number of peers for it — that everything was revolutionary— -efesyciknig 
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was tending to re?olution — and the peers and aristocracy were giving way 
to it." Lord Eldon, dismal comforter as he was, agreed that matters were 
tending rapidly to revolution, but thought it only just to the ratting peers- 
to say that they had acted in obedience to his Majesty's understood desire. 
Last of all, his Majesty bethought himself of the coronation oath, but even 
his old adviser could not counsel him to make a stand on that. So he fell 
again to bemoaning himself as miserable and wretched, with nobody to 
advise him — and then to threatening, <' If I do give my assent, Til go to the 
baths abroad, and from thence to Hanover ; Til return no more to England 
— let them get a Catholic king in Clarence or Sussex." << These," Lord 
Eldon adds, as though dissatisfied, " were the strongest appearances cer- 
tainly of misery. He more than once stopped my leaving him. When the 
time came that I was to go, he threw his arms round my neck and 
expressed great misery." A few days afterwards he vnrites — " (April 14th). 
The fatal bill received the royal assent yesterday afternoon. After all I had 
heard in my visits, not a day's delay! God bless us and his Church!" 
There was only one thing more to be done — and that was to spite the 
Ministers and their leading supporters by marked incivility at the next 
royal levee, which was accordingly done by this "first gentleman in 
Europe." 

The price of emancipation, however, had yet to be exacted — " the almost 
extravagant price of the inestimable good," as Mr. Brougham said — namely, 
the disfranchisement of the Lrish Forties. The bill for effecting this passed 
quietly through both Houses, the number of votes against it being seven- 
teen in each — the majority 206 in the Commons, and 122 in the Lords. 
Mr. Huskisson and Lord Falmerston were among the few who argued 
against it as an unnecessary exercise of a questionable right. The Parlia- 
mentary Eeformers assented to it, and even Mr. O'Connell was silent — or, 
rather, noisily endeavouring to divert attention. He had made no effort to 
take his seat during the discussion of the Relief Bill, and it was thought by 
many a meanness that he was personally excluded from so doing immediately, 
on its passage, by a clause limiting the applicability of the new oath to persons 
returned after the royal assent to the bill. In the Easter recess. Lord Surrey^ 
son of the Duke of Norfolk, was elected for Horsham, and was therefore 
the first Catholic member admitted. On the 15th of May, Mr. O'Connell 
presented himself to be sworn, but the clerk tendered the old oath, which 
he refused, as no longer required by law. The Speaker decided otherwise^ 
and ordered him to withdraw. Mr. Brougham moved that Mr. O'Connell 
be heard in support of his claim ; but it was resolved, after an adjournment 
of the debate, that it should be from the bar, and not as a sitting member. 
Mr. O'Connell accordingly spoke at the bar, and with such moderation as* 
to astonish his hearers, who knew him only as the burly demagogue. Tne 
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House resoWedi by 190 to 116, that he was not entitled to sit without 
taking the oath of supremacy. He requested to look at the oath, and after 
appar^itly deliberating upon it, said : << I see in this oath one assertion as to 
a matter of feet, which I know is not true; and I see in it another assertion, 
as to a matter of opinion, which I belieye is not true. I therefore refuse to 
take this oath.** It was tiien proposed to pass an act for his relief, in order 
to avoid the excitement of another election ; but ultimately the issue of a 
writ for the county of Clare was agreed to without a division. It was not 
till the 30th of July — ^nearly a month after Fariiament had risen — that 
the election came cm. Mr. CyConneU was unopposed, but not the less did he 
avenge himself for the mortification of returning to his constituents without 
having taken his seat His language was more outrageously violent than 
ever. The statesmen who had carried emancipation were abused without 
measure, and everything unpalatable about the concession was set down 
for speedy abolition. He now also raised the cry for the Repeal of the 
Union, and pledged his life to the achievement. The Catholic Association was 
revived in another form, the levying of rent was continued, and five thou- 
sand pounds were voted from the balance in hand for returning the leading 
agitators to Parliament. At the same time the county of Tipperary was in 
a condition of the utmost lawlessness, secret societies re-appeared, the 
Insurrection Act had expired, Parliament had risen, and the Government 
saw with dismay that the difficulty of governing Ireland had not ceased 
with the removal of that great grievance which had obscured all lesser 
causes of discontent. 

Such is the eventful and instructive history of Catholic Emancipation.— ^ 
We have seen the masterful will of Pitt, the persuasive genius of Fox, the 
arbitrary intellect of Castlereagh, and the eloquent advocacy of Canning, 
successively employed from the seats of Government on its behalf— and we 
have seen that all these were exerted in vain. We have seen, too, the 
growing spirit of English liberalism, represented by Brougham, and all the 
force and cunning of the Irish character, with the added unscrupulousness 
of a religion which dispenses with moral obligations for the attainment of 
desired ends, embodied in O'Connell — we have seen these engaged on the 
same side, but we can hardly say that they were more than auxiliary to its 
success. We have seen, on the other hand, that blind attachment to 
existing institutions and supposed fidelity to religion, most conspicaous in 
George the Third and Lord Chancellor Eldon — the childish dread of change, 
but stronger fear of unavailing resistance, so pitiably displayed by George 
the Fourth, but which probably actuated the majority of those by whom 
resistance was maintained till concession lost all dignity and conversion all 
honour — ^we have seen these, with the pride of the great soldier and the 
strong conservatism of the statesman, bending or breaking beneath the 
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imperious necessity of an unseen power. What is the lesson of all thaV 

Is it not one at once of distrust and of Buith Pitt pawned his honour for 

the acoomplidimeBt of Catholic emandpation, and lost it — ^Wellington took 

office to prevent Catholic emancipation, and he accomplished it — 0*Connell 

swore to preserve the forty-shilling franchise, and he quietly surrendered it — 

yet who shall say that these men lied? There was a power above and 

around them, breaking the great heart, bending the strong will, taming the 

boastful tongue — a power that carried on the cause in spite of its enemies, 

and in spite of its friends. What was that power ? Folitieiaas say, the 

growth of public opinion — moralists talk of the inherent force of a just cause 

— the religious call it the providence of God. They are all right ; for it is 

God who has established the law by virtue of which the right is ever 

tending to realizadmi, and who teaches, by events, the blindest and stub- 

bomest of men. ^ I have nothing to fall back upon !" was the wail of the 

miserable king — ^The sun of England has set for ever I" was the less selfish 

lament of his old adviser. Poor men ! Let us^ dear reader — in the little 

perplexities of our private life, and in the nobler solicitudes of public 

concerns — ^leam from this intricate, humiliating stoiy, that there is ever 

the encircling atmosphere of the Divine care to fall back upon, and that 

acts of legislature can as eaaly prevent the rising of to-morrow*s sun as 

lessen towards the next generation that Divine love which is shed on all 

the ages with impartial beneficence. Except history teach us this, it is, 

'we deem, in the memorable phrase of Lord Plunket, '' no better than an 

old almanack.'' 



CHAPTER X. 

•EHB BISHOP OP PETSSBOSOirOBrs EiaHTT-SEyEN aUXSTIONS— A VXW KASBIAGE ACT— AMELIO&AHON 

op west india slavrakt— the bev. jobs shith, thb beme&aba makttr— mb- bbouohax's 
]foti0n->thb oolonibs, ain> ekio&axiok— obdonal x.aw bbfobk— ^thb ooubt op ceangest 

— fahliahentaby befobm. 

We must return some distance on this track, so crowded with events, and 
bring up the topics that have fallen behind. First, we observe considerate 
excitement, in the years 1821 and 1822, of an ecclesiastical kind. On the 
14th of June in the former year, Lord King presented to the House of Lords 
a petition from the Hev. H. W. Neville, who had appointed the Bev. John 
Green to a curacy m the diocese of Peterborough. The Bishop of that 
diocese (Dr. Herbert Marsh) was conspicuous for his High C&urc\usav^^s^ 
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he took this occasion of employing a rarely-osed prerogative against a 
clergyman of opposite opinions. Though Mr. Green had just been ordained 
by the Bishop of Gloucester, Dr. Marsh told him he was unfit to be a 
dergyman, and put into his hand a paper containing eighty-seven questions, 
with just space enough for yea or nay answers. The young man declining 
this testi he was refused his license, and appealed to the Archbishop of 
^Canterbury, but in vain. The next year the matter was revived by a similar 
petition from the Bev. W. Grimshawe, on behalf of the Kev. Mr. Thurtell. 
This gentleman had not refused the test of the eighty-seven questions, but 
leplied to them at large, on separate sheets of paper, which the Bishop 
would not accept — he wanted ** short, plain, and positive answers," within a 
few inches of ruled space, that he might *' know whether the opinions of 
the person examined accorded with those of the Church." The House of 
Lords refused to entertain the question ; and the bishops said not a word 
on either occasion— except Dr. Marsh, who defended his right to examine his 
clergy as he pleased — ^to the unconcealed contempt of some of the lay 
lords. — ^A semi-ecclesiastical question — ^that of marriages — ^had some time 
occupied the occasional attention of Parliament ; and in the session of 1822, 
an act was passed — ^much to the scandal of Lords Eldon and Stowell — con- 
firming marriages of doubtful legality, and preventing the diversion of 
property to persons who hoped to profit by such alliances. 

Li the session of 1823, Mr. Thomas Fowell Buxton moved, '< that the state 
of slavery is repugnant to the principles of the British constitution, and 
of the Christian religion, and that it ought to be abolished gradually 
throughout the British colonies, with as much expedition as may be found 
consistent with a due regard to the well-being of the parties con- 
cerned." Mr. Canning proposed instead, resolutions declaratory of the 
expediency of immediately ameliorating the condition of the slave popula- 
tion, with a view of fitting them for emancipation at the earliest period 
compatible with safety. The Ministerial resolutions, after a long and 
animated debate, were carried without a division ; and it was ordered that 
they should be laid before the King. Great was the clamour that forth-* 
with arose from the slaveholding interest, both in this country and the 
colonies. And it was soon seen that Ministers intended even more than 
they had said. A circular, dated Downing-street, May 24th, was de- 
spatched to the authorities of the difierent islands, calling attention to the 
expressed opinion of Parliament, and intimating that henceforth there must 
be no fiogging of women, nor must the cart-whip be heard at all in the 
fields. The Jamaica House of Assembly began to talk at once, as the slave- 
holders of the American Southern States have long done, of proclaiming their 
independence rather than submit to dictation ; but after a little refiection, 
they voted that they would carry out the recommendation of the circular in 
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their own way, and from their own good intent — ^In Barbadoes, a missionary 
liamed Shrewsbury was assailed while in the pulpit, the next evening 
his chapel was demolished, the Governor's proclamation was answered 
with a counter manifesto from the rioters, and Shrewsbury was compelled 
to flee for his life. — At Demerara worse was done, to result in infinite good. 
The functionaries there made no official notification of the instructions re- 
ceived, even after the Court of Policy had resolved to act upon them. But 
the domestic slaves heard their masters speak of the interference of the 
King of England, and communicated to their fellows what they took to be the 
news of emancipation. Naturally suspecting from the silence preserved that 
they were to be defrauded of the boon, and irritated by a recent ordinance 
which forbad them to attend their beloved missionary chapels except by 
written permission of their owners, they rose. This rising was brief and 
bloodless. The negroes did but strike work, rescue their leaders when 
seized, imprison some of the whites, and put others in the stocks. That 
was on the 18th of August. On the 19th, the Governor proclaimed 
martial law, and delivered over the pacificated negroes to the fury of 
their masters, who had been panic-stricken the previous day. Though 
only a single white man's life had been lost, above two hundred negroes 
were killed and wounded, forty-seven were hanged, and many more 
received scourgings more cruel than death. The Governor kept the 
colony under martial law for five months after the insurrection had 
been utterly quelled. One of the persons brought to trial before a 
court martial was the Independent missionary, John Smith; of whom the 
Episcopalian clergyman declared, "nothing but those religious impres- 
sions which, under Providence, Mr. Smith has been instrumental in 
fixing — nothing but those principles of the Gospel of Peace which 
he has been proclaiming — could have prevented a dreadful effusion of 
blood here, and saved the lifbs of those very persons who are now (I 
shudder to write it) seeking his.'' After a confinement of two months in a 
prison, alternately exposed to burning heat and reeking damp, he was 
convicted — on the evidence of three negroes, who afterwards recanted what 
they had said — of having incited the slaves to revolt, of having concealed 
their intention to rise, and of having refused to serve in the militia (which 
he had done on the ground of ill-health, and of legal exemption). He was 
isentenced to death, and the sentence transmitted to England for sanction. 
The Government rescinded the sentence, but decreed Mr. Smith's banish- 
ment from the colony. Before that decree arrived he was beyond the reach 
of his persecutors. Medical men had repeatedly declared that he must die 
if not removed to a better room, but he was not even allowed a change of 
linen. On the 6th of February, 1824, he expired. That none of his sable 
€ock might gather about his grave, his interment was ordered to take place 
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«fc nddmght Even his widow and a female friend obtained the pnvilege 
of ahedding a kat tear upon his remains only by eluding tbe constables ; 
md when two negro artiians bad built a rude tomb, it was torn up by 
offidal hands. Bach was the martyrdom of the missionary Smith of 
Demerara — OhiBtdoiis as any of those who 

"LiTed unknown 
Till persecution dragged them into fame, 
And chased them up to heaTea." 

Intense was the feding exeited in England by the intelligence of these 
proceedings. The London Missionary Society, who had sent out Mr. 
Smith, circulated detailed and correct information, including a report of 
the trial, and the old and new anti-slaYery men eagerly seconded their 
efforts. It was not the religious public alone, but nearly the whole body of 
the nation, that united in reprobating the infamous cruelties of the slave- 
holding functionaries towards the negroes, and the judicial murder of their 
pastor. After due deliberation, Mr. Brougham moved in the House of 
Commons for an address to the King, on account of " the violation of law 
and justice " which had been committed in the trial of the Hev. John Smith. 
He showed that the court had no rightful authority, that its conduct was 
grossly partial, the evidence suborned and utterly inconclusive, and that as 
the charge on which he had been convicted was, at most, misprision of 
treason, there was no pretence in English law for sentencing him to death. 
The motion was supported by the principal speakers of the Opposition — Mr. 
(afb^rwards Judge) WiUiams, Mr. (late Lord Chief Justice) Denman, Dr. 
Lushington, Sir James Mackintosh, and Mr. Wilberforce (in his last speech 
in Parliament). It was met at first by the Colonial Minister with a direct 
negative ; but, on the second night of the debate, Mr. Canning substituted 
" the previous question." That right honourable gentleman displayed on 
the occasion, to a lamentable degree, the perverting influence of office ; and 
in his comparatively feeble attempt to extenuate the procedure he could not 
justify, ignored his own memorable sentence, " Have a care how you leave 
to the owners of slaves the task of making laws against slavery." The 
Attorney-General, Mr. Scarlett, and Mr. Tindal (in his first Parliamentary 
speech), defended the Demerara authorities on the ground of the Dutch 
law, which had formerly prevailed in the colony — a pretext which Mr. 
Brougham, in the second of his masterly speeches, tore into pieces. The 
motion was lost by 193 to 146. But the influence of that debate was wide- 
aiHread and lasting. The story of the missionary's death was repeated in 
every home, and the names of those who refused even to censure his 
murderers were noted for remembrance at the hustings. Pity for the 
Tietimy sympathy with his widow and flock, compassion for the wholesale 
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EuSerlnga of the alleged rebels, contempt for the excuses and indigQation at 
the spirit of the slaTe-owning authorities, were all concentrated in a reaolu- 
tioD of unappeasBble hostility igairiBt the Bystem of which this enormity was 
the natura! frait. It waa noted, that the trial was clearly on the issue, 
whether or not any religious instruction should he permitted to the ilaves — 
that Buhaequently the planters had petitioned the Court of Policy to expel 
all missionariea from the island, and prohihit their fatora residence — and 
that ths official paper had repeatedly declared it was in compatible with the sab- 
miasion of the negroes to their legal owners that white men should adctreas 
them as "beloved brethren." Brooght to this issue, it was resolyed that 
the great struggle ihould be quickly fought oat. Slavery had thrown down 
the gauntlet to whatever was liberal, humane, and Christian, among the 
people of Great Britain ; and they did not hesitate to accept the defiance. 
From the session of 1323 we may date the commencement of the Abolitionist 
agitation. 

It wns about this time that the great modem movement of emigration 
began to be visible in England. In lS2d, it was announced, that tht 
business of the colonial department had so increased, that it was necessary 
to have a second Under-Secretary of State fcr that dcpattment ; and Mr. 
R. W, Hay was appointed in addition to Mr. E. Wilmot Horton. The 
govemment of about forty dependencies, besides the overaight of Tarioofl 
commissions on colonial subjects, was dividtd between these two gentle- 
men j and ihey were now charged with the business of emigration, to 
which Government had, since 1822, ient assistance through parochial 
functionaries. In the session of 1826, Mr. Horton, in moving for a select 
committee on the eipediency of encouraging emigration, intocmed the 
Bouse that 2,298 persons had been deported from Ireland to Canada at an 
expense of little more than £20 each, and 1,0CS to the Cape of Good 
Hope. The Custom House returns show that the people had begun to 
take the matter into their own hands— that in 1820, nearly 18,0CK) persons 
emigrated; in the nest year, about 13,000; in the prosperous years, '24 
and "as, only 8,000 and 9,000 ; in the disastrous year '26, nearly H,000. 
Kine-teDlhs of these numbers went to our North American colonies, nearly 
all the remainder to the Australias, the amount of emigration to which 
trebled within six years. 

Ute unwearied labours of the philosophic and humane Sir James 
Mackintosh achieved an important result in the session of 1823. Never 
bad a cause such impressive advocacy from conspicuous and continually 
recurring facts. We are revolted, as ne go through volume alter volume 
of the "Annual Register," and other contemporaneous records, to read 
how every assiee resulted in men, women, and boys being hauged by the 
dozen. The effect upon the criminal classes was shown in tli« eissniiwi 
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&ct that the nnmher of executions was frightfully increasiug. But even 
the influence of the infliction of the law's sanguinary award was exceeded 
in eyil hy the influence of its habitual violation. It had become customary 
in cases of ordinary felony, to " record," instead of passing, sentence 
of death; and as it became known that this meant only transporta- 
tion, the administration of justice was proportionably shorn of its primary 
attribute, certainty. Sir James Mackintosh proposed a resolution, pledging 
the House to areyision of the criminal laws ; and, though Mr. Peel objected 
to the proposition in general, it was carried by 117 to 110. Shortly after- 
wards, the Home Secretary introduced and carried four bills, further 
restricting the number of capital offences. — About the same time, the 
barbarous practice of impaling at midnight, and at the junction of cross- 
roads, the body of a suicide, was abolished ; and the last pair of stocks 
existing in the city of London were removed. The introduction of the 
treadmill into prisons was a change in, perhaps, the opposite direction. 

Commencement was made of another great reform — that of the Court of 
Chancery. Complaints were rife and loud of cases having been locked up 
for half a century, and of estates being beggared ; to which it was for some 
time thought sufficient to r^ly with assertions of the Chancellor's high 
judicial qualities. In the session of 1823, Mr. Williams moved for a com- 
mittee of inquiry, and shortly afterwards the Chancellor himself desired a 
commission. When Mr. Williams* motion was renewed, early in the 
following session, Mr. Peel moved instead for the appointment of a com- 
mission, which was at once agreed to. Throughout the session of 1825 
their report did not appear, and the House ordered a list of cases " heard 
during the last eighteen years wherein decision has not been given." The 
Chancellor — who, unfortunately, had all along made the matter personal, 
and sadly lowered his dignity by venting his passion from the woolsack — 
— grew angry with his colleagues, and threatened to retire ; in answer to 
which they advised him to get the Report ready. But, by the meeting of 
Parliament he had again become, as he says, ** easy and callous ; " and 
bore with ** considerable good humour " some vehement attacks upon him 
made on the presentation of petitions from Chancery victims. In one of 
these discussions Mr. Hume is reported to have said, he thought the Chan- 
cellor and his court the greatest curse a country could be visited with. 
Through the clamour that arose, the calm voice of Mr. Grenfell was heard: — 
**U his honourable friend bad stated that the Lord Chancellor was a 
curse to the country, he had done that which was not altogether becoming 
in him, or any other member, to do. But if his honourable friend had said 
that the Court of Chancery was a curse to the country, he had stated that 
which no man conversant with the subject could deny ; it was only stating 
the current opinion of ninety-nine men oat of every hundred." When the 
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Repoil did appear, it contaiaed no fewer than 187 propoailinng for the 
amendment of the constitution and practice of the Court ! Il was quickly 
followed by a Government bill, embodying eome of these rscommendalions ; 
liut as a dissolution was at hand, the bill was not discussed. 

The greater cause of Farlinmenlary reforni was making "way in the 
country. It had gained a new class of leaders — the yoiilh of the Whig 
aristocrscy and gentry { and a new class of supparlers, the impoTerished 
farmeiH. In the session of 1823 there were three unusually significant 
petitions presented on its behalf^one from the corporation of London, 
another from the farmers of Norfolk, and Ihe third from the great county of 
York. To tlie second not mncli importance was attached, as it had been 
adoptedbyameeting in St. Andrew's Hall, Norwich, after one of Cobbett's 
moat extravagant harangues, and prayed for the discharge of the National 
Debt from the funds of the Church, as well as for a radical reform in the 
representation. But the Yorkshire petition bore the signatures of 17,000 
freeholders, including many of the nobility. Within Ihe House the 
question made an analogous, though not a projiortionate progress. Lord 
John Russell's motion for taking these petitions inio "serious consideration," 
VM negatived by 280 to 169 ; but every successiTe session witnessed more 
animated debates, and larger minorities — so that it came to be admitted, 
even b; the inveterate anti-reformers on the Treasury benches, that the new 
Parliament roust settle the question. 



^ 
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If the General Election of 1826 did not augment the voting power of the 
Reformers, it at least furnished them with fresh arguments and opportunities 
for ihe session of 1827. The committees on disputed returns reported that 
scenes of gross bribery and corruption had been enacted at Colchester, North- 
ampton, Leicester, Preston, Penryn,Bnd East Retford. The two Uttet were 
marked for punishment. Lord John Russell moved, aA&n.m».wvivc«i*.'«> 
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ft MJnittfTii] Botaon, for xntiodiiGiiig a bill for ^'cffiBetually parB^entiB^ the 
xepeCidon of such weenm at PeDzjn, that the boret^h be ditfrimchiiifid < 
wbkh was eanied by almoit two to one. A similar reedatkm was adopted 
with regard to East fietford. It was proposed by a majority of the 
BeformeiB to transfer the forfeited right of representatioQ to ICandieater 
and Binningham ; but dxcomstanees preyented the farther proseootioa of 
the matter that session. Lord Alth<»p and Golond Da^es obtained 
oommittees for considering tiie duration and mode of polling at eoonty^ 
dty, and boroogfa elections? his lordship stating in support of Ids proposal, 
tiiat the late election for Yoriuhire had cost £120,000; and that, if the 
popular candidate had gone throngfa the fifteen dajB* poll, &e expense 
would hare been scarcely less than half a million ! Lord Aithorp also 
carried a bill wilh the object of prerenting bribery under the guiae of 
employment — to whidi was added, on the suggestion of Mr. Spring Rioe, 
the prohibition of ribbons, cockades, etc, as another element of expense. 

In the same session two bills were introduced into the Lords for the partial 
repeal of the Game Laws, under which 4,500 persons had bem im|»isoned 
wkMn three years. Both these biUs pn^iosed to legalise the sale of game ; 
and the first — ^introduced by Lord Whamdiffe — ^to mitigate the penalties of 
poaching ; and both were thrown out, on the third reading, by small 
majorities. Lord Suffield, howerer, carried a bill prohibiting, in England^ 
the barbarous practice of setting spring-guns, and other instruments of 
death. In Scotland, the question was settled by the judges, before whom 
it had been brought by the case of a game-keeper of Lord Home, indicted 
for murder — a spring-gun charged by him having shot a man. The 
English judges, Abbott, Bailey, and Best, had, a few years before, decided 
that the act was no offence, either legally or morally ; but their Scottish 
lordships agreed that the general doctrine of the law was, no crime may be 
prevented by the infliction of death, that would not be punished by that 
penalty ; — besides the liability of killing unconscious trespassers, old people 
and children, " some unhappy botanist or lover," as wrote Sydney Smith, in 
an article ["Edinburgh Review,'* vol. xxxv.] than in which his pungent wit 
was never better employed. But the legislative achievement of the session 
was, the passage of five acts, under the charge of Mr. Peel, though no 
longer in office, for the consolidation of the criminal law. The aim of the 
statesman was an ambitious one, as stated by himself—" What I desire is to 
collect all that is valuable from existing statutes, and to preserve, from a 
mass of contradiction and confusion, various provisions introduced at diffe- 
rent periods into our criminal law — to abolish every part of the criminal 
atatutes that cannot with safety be acted on, and to accommodate the laws 
vehtting to crime to the present <nrcum5tances of the country, and the im- 
proved state of society." To make cmly an approach to this worthy end 
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ifas a high honour and a great aeivica — Mr. Feel added Ut the service and 
the boDouc by his readiness, in a fen yeaxa later, futthei to accommodate 
the state of the crimiDol law to the state of society. — A motion bj the 
Chancery reformers, for taking bankruptcy cases from under the jurisdiction 
of Ihat court, was lost by a large majority. 

We have mentioned that it was the last official act of Mr. Canning's life 
to conclude with France and Bussia a treaty of interference on behalf of 
Greece, which waa now utterly prostrate before the Sultan of Turkey, or 
rather, his vigorous lieutenant, Mahomed Ali. The treaty alleged truly, 
that the interference of the European powers was demuided by bumanitj 
and the common interests of all nations — for while scenes of barbarity wene 
being continually enacted by the Turks on the land, the Mediterraoeaa 
swarmed with pirates under the Greek flag. The allies therefore required 
the evacuation of Greece by the victors, and its constitution into an almost 
independent state. As the Sultan replied only in terms of astonishment 
and refusal, a combined squadron was sent to enforce compliance. The 
final reply of the Turkish minister seems unanswerHble oa a tii qtiogut — 
"'God and my right,' such is the motto of England; what better answer 
can we give when you threaten to attack os ?" Within the term allowed for 
deliberation, Ibrahim Pacha (the adopted son of Mahomed) entered the 
Horea with niaety-two ships, and was allowed to jom the Tuikishlleet in the 
harbour of Navarino, on the iinderstanding that he would not be allowed to 
return if the Porte resolved on resistance. A. verbal armietice was concluded 
for twenty-one days, which Ibrahim is said to have violated by sending out 
two divisions of ships. These being drivenback, he revenged himself by 
devastating the surrounding country. The three admirals (Heiden, Be 
Eigney, and Codringtoo), thereupon resolved to enter the harbour, and 
keep guard over the Turkish-Egyptian ships. They anchored, unopposed, 
within the halteries. Then, probably from a misapprehension, an English 
boat was fired into; sod a discharge of musketry in return was answered 
by a cannon-shot, and that ugain by a broadside. That was at two o'clock, 
P. M., on the 20th of October, and in four hours the Turkish fleet was a 
ghastly wreck, though it had the advantage in the number of ships and 
gnns, and in position. The slaughter was dreadful on the side of the de- 
feated —the allies had only 626 killed and wounded, of whom the majority 
were English. The Sultan received the news with an equanimity that 
would have been highly creditable had it not been assumed. English 
merchanta and travellers were not slaughtered, nor even detained, nor their 
goods seized — the ambassadors were not even dismissed. The victors were 
far more disconcerted than the vanquished. The commanders were anxious, 
having acted on their own judgment; and the English Cabinet was the more 
perplesed that il had lost him who could best have vindicated them to tiia 
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country. But the country generally needed no vindication — it hailed the 
news of the battle as decuive of Grecian liberty ; and not only put aside 
the question of international justice, but yelled from itself the dilemma. 
Would Turkey war on us in revenge for her fleet ? or, from the loss of 
it, would not Russia devour Turkey? Government promptiy justified, 
thanked, and honoured, the admiral and officers ; but betrayed their inde- 
cision by afterwards sending out a commission of inquiry into the offidr. 
The task of framing the King's speech for the session of 1828 was left to 
another ministry; who made his Majesty deeply lament the conflict of 
Kavarino, and characterised it as an "untoward ** event — which ofiended 
nearly all parties. The subject was much debated, but no division was taken 
upon it. The Tories were angry that we had broken the right arm of our 
ancient ally, as they persisted in designating Turkey, notwithstanding an able 
historical statement by Lord Holland of our merely amicable relations to that 
power — ^the Whigs, generally, joined with Mr. Brougham in celebrating the 
batUe of Navarino as " a glorious, brilliant, decisive, and immortal achieve- 
ment." "Decisive" it unfortunately was not — for while these debates^ 
were going on, a letter from the Sultan was being circulated among his 
governors of provinces, explaining that the apparent apathy at the loss of 
the fleet was but to gain time, and instructing them to rally the people to a 
holy war, as a fatal struggle between the infidels and the worshippers of 
the Prophet was at hand. By some means this extraordinary document 
became public, and temporizing was, of course, immediately at an end.. 
Christians and Greeks were banished, the Bosphorus was closed, the corn 
vessels in the harbour were seized, and every preparation was made for war,, 
which was formally declared by the Emperor of Russia in April. Thus 
was the treaty of London shivered to atoms by the very method taken to 
enforce it. Never was there a more instructive comment on the favourite 
maxim of statesmen, that to display the powers of war is the surest means 
of maintaining peace. 

In pursuance of a resolution come to in the previous session, a finance 
committee was moved for by Mr. Feel, who represented that there had been 
effected a reduction of forty-eight millions and a half on the debt since the 
peace. The principal result of the committee was a suspension of the act 
for granting Government life annuities, which, it was found, had been based 
on erroneous calculations, and was occasioning a loss to the public of 
£95,000 a-year. — Among the estimates for the year was, a provision for Mr. 
Canning's family. The great statesman had been honoured by the King 
with a funeral at Westminster Abbey, and the bestowal of a peerage 
on his widow, and the public were already raising statues to his memory ia 
Tarious places. But he had died a poor man. Never possessing personal 
property, he had been dependent on the rewards of office; and it was. 
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admitted by hisfrienda, that to repair his wife's fortune and provide for his 
cbildren, had been a malive in accepting tbc Indian sppointoicnl, which 
could hare hnd few native charms for his mind. As he had renounced 
that at the command of his sovereign — or, as his enomiaa said, at the call of 
ambition— it seemed but juat lhe.t his f&miiy should not auSer; and besides, 
he would have been entitled to the three thousand a-year which it was now 
proposed to settle on his sons if be bad lived two years from his entrance 
upon office. But the proposition was vehemently and almost ferociously 
opposed. Mr. Bankes, Colonel Sibthorp, and others of the old Tory party, 
condemned it on the ground that Mr. Canning's career, especially its closing 
acts, had been a calamity to the country ; Mr. Bankes actually declaring 
that to Mr. Canning should be charged all the expenses of NavarJno. 
Another party, represented by Lord Althorp, Mr. Hume, Poulelt 
Thompson, and Banie! Whittle Harvey, objected on the ground of economy 
or of precedent. But the Ministry and the more liberal of their adherent* 
supported the vote with a warmth and unanimity which indicated an anxiety 
to atone for the attacks and desertions of the last session; while Mr.Caoning'a 
immediate friends, and the Whig leaders, lavished encomiums on the 
jninlater so suddenly taken from their admiration and hope. The ■vote 
was agreed to by 161 to S4. As Mr. Canning's eldest son was in the navy, 
and therefore exposed to fatil casuallies, the penaion was gronled for two 
lives; and, unhappily, the prudence of that arrangement was soon verified, 
for, five months afterwards, the Post-Captain was drowned at Madeira, 
■while bathing after violent eiercise. 

In the debates on the kle Ministerial changes, a remarkable speech was 
made by Mr. Brougham. He complalaed that the appointment of the 
Duke of Wellington to the Premiership was unconstitutional. No one, 
he said, valued more highly than himself the services of the Duke as a 
Boldier ; but he did not like to see him the constant and confidential adviser 
of the Sovereign, at the head of the civil and military establishments, 
possessing the perfect confldenoB of the court and of most of the aristocracy, 
dispensing all the patronage of the Crown the army and the Church. 
" But let it not be supposed," concluded Mr. Brougham, in words that still 
linger in the popular memory, " that I am inclined to esaggerate. I bavo 
no fear of slavery being introduced into this country by the power of the 
aWDid. It would take a stronger, it would demand a more powerful man, 
than even the Duke of Wellington, to effect such an object. The noble 
Duke might take the army, he might take the navy, ha might take the 
mitre, he might take the seal — -I would make the noble Duke a present of 
them all. Let him come on with his whole force, aword in hand, against 
the constitution, and the energies of the people of this country will not only 
beat him, but laugh at his efforts. There have been perioda qt\«a. 'C&e. 
couDlrj has heard with dismay that the bo\4im vwi &Niio3:\. '^'qo.i. i* ^'^'^ 
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the cate now. Let tbe lol^er be erer to moca abroad in the p re ae nt age^ 
be can do notbing. There is another penm abroad— a k» irapoaing 
person^ and in tbe ejes of tome an insignificant person — ^wboee labonn 
baTe tended to prodnce this state of things. I%e 9chooimader it abroad,- 
and I trust more to tbe schoolmaster, szmed with his primer, for upholding 
tbe liberties of tbe coontry, than I £ear the soldier with his bayonet." 

Tbe next matter of interest was, another ministerial schism. When Mr. 
Haskisson went down to LiTcrpool for re-election as a member of the 
Wellington cabinet, he declared he had not taken office without knowing 
that Mr. Canning's policy would be carried out. On the Premier's attention 
being called to the report, he indignantly denied that he had gi^en any 
guarantee of his intended policy. Mr. Haskisson explained, with, perhaps, 
too much eagerness, that he merely said, or meant to say, that the composi- 
tion of the cabinet was an indication oi the opinions intended to be acted 
upon. Thus the misunderstanding was healed ; but the two sections of 
the Ministry did not seem to work well together, and in May they split 
asunder. Lord John Rossell and Mr. Tennyson had brought In the bills to 
disfranehise the boroughs of Fenryn and East Retford, and to transfer the 
representation to Manchester and Birmingham. Mr. Huskiason had spoken 
in the previous session in favour of this arrangement, but his new 
colleagues desired only to enlarge the representation of East Retford, by 
taking in the surrounding hundreds. While the Penryn bill was awaiting 
rejection by tbe Lords, the East Retford bill was divided upon by the 
Commons ; and Mr. Haskisson, for want of previous conference, and 
challenged by the Reformers with his former speech, voted against his 
colleagues. He went home, and in the excitement of the moment — although 
the Ministers had not been defeated — addressed a letter, superscribed 
** private and confidential," to the Duke of Wellington, oflFering to resign 
his post. The Duke chose to regard the letter as an actual resignation ; 
and, as such, immediately laid It before the King. Mr. Huskisson now 
declared that he never intended to resign, but regarded his letter, as he had 
marked it, as strictly private. Lord Dudley, and other members of the 
Ministry, called upon the Duke, and urged that it was a mistake ; but the 
Duke replied, " It is no mistake, and it shall be no mistake.'' After re- 
peated letters to his implacable chief, Mr. Huskisson so far humbled him- 
self as to request an interview with the King, and had the mortification of 
a denial. The Duke then suggested that he should withdraw the letter, 
but for ^at he was still too proud, and his office was accordingly filled up. 
But he was accompanied in his secession by all the " Canningites " — Lord. 
Dudley and Ward, Lord Palmerston, Mr. Lamb, and Mr. Grant They 
were succeeded by Sir George Murray, Lord Aberdeen, Sir Henry Har- 
dinge, Lord Francis Egerton, and Mr. Yesey Fitigerald. 

"^ore the close of the session Mr. Brougham greatly distingiusbed him- 
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self by a speech of six hours' duration on the subject of law reform. He 

concluded this remarkable oration by moving for the appointment of a conw 

mission for '' inquiring into the defects occasioned by time and other causes 

in the laws of this realm^ and into the measures necessary for removing the 

same." The Government assented ; and the motion, enlarged to include 

the two branches of common law and the law of real property, was carried 

unanimously. — ^At the recommendation, of the former of these commissi<ms> 

in 1830, the judicature of Wales was united with that of England, the twelve 

judges were increased to fifteen, and two Scotch Courts — the High Court oi 

Admiralty and the Commissary Court — ^were abolished. In the same year> 

an illustration was furnished of the high character of the British tribunalf 

by the great excitement felt at the discovery that Sir Jonah Barringtoo^ 

Judge of the Irish Admiralty Court, had been guilty of malversation, so 

long before as the years 1805, '6, and '10, by appropriating part of the pro« 

ceeds of condemned vessels. He was removed from his office on an address 

from both Houses of Parliament to the Crown ^-a necessary preliminary, 

wisely provided for securing independence of the Executive for the 

administrators of the law. 

Public attention was engrossed during the recess with foreign affiBiirs. It 
will be remembered, that Louis the Eighteenth of France was succeeded, in 
the summer of 1824, by his brother, Charles the Tenth. No change of 
Ministry took place, but the unpopularity of Yilldle became intense, and a 
presentiment of impending troubles spread itself through French society. 
The Chamber of Peers rejected a Ministerial project on the law of primo- 
geniture, and refused to permit the presence of the Jesuits in the public 
schools. The Chamber of Deputies had been elected under every species of 
Ministerial influence, but contained a powerful Opposition, who were 
supported out of doors by all the talent and vigour of the press. The 
latter it was resolved not only to disable, bat almost to destroy. Early 
in '27, M. Peyronnet, Minister of Justice, introduced a scheme unparalleled 
in the annals of constitutional government. It provided that no work should 
be allowed to leave a printing-office till five days after a copy had been 
deposited with the police, and works of more than twenty sheets within ten 
days after the deposit, under penalty of fine and the confiscation of the 
whole edition. Periodicals were to be laden with such heavy duties that 
their publication would be almost impossible ; and, as to newspapers, besides 
the augmentation of securities and stamp duties, all proprietors above the 
number of five were to dispose of their interest within thirty days, and a 
fine of five hundred francs was imposed on every article relating to the 
private life of any individual without his wntten permission. The Deputies 
would hardly listen to Peyronnet's exposition of this project; and one of the 
Liberals, Casimer Perier, exclaimed, " You might as well propose the sup- 
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jwailriWf of tfacK vw CroM &e oltn^ofal Aadtrnj^ wad wm^ the eoeapa- 
flfiott itf SOLClMteniWaiid, LflCDtfcOe (the dni^^ 
Hie d^ icteed to leeetve the iinriil of tiie Aeadeanr, mnd &auned 
die leidipg w tem V e n horn their ofc«; birt Oe piriilie hMtcned to honour 
IheB with miahMripCioB,aadvidclyciicalated their addiok IbelGiiirteis 
luriil uulj iitilim ihf p fiM ifT ff *Vp HH t%mrc'' *Vp TVinrTirT ^ »*ifi— itSng 
lo itt aiti^itioB ; aad the Peas fiwitfed on roMfiifing its di i fw s yim by 
esamataag the duef bookadleis ud fBTiitew of Pazis as to its pfobaUe 
etteL While this fTStinartion ww^ pmrfrding, the King had occssion to 
jeriev sone legiflMiits of the Katiooal Gaaid; aad so chilling was his 
leeeptioo by theo^ tibat the soft-heacted monaidi the next day sonmooed 
his IfinisteiSy and commanded the vithdiaval of the measure that 
extended its odiom eren to himselL Great was the paUie njoidng, 
and espedsDy that <tf the thirty thonsand joomeymen printen, whose craft 
has been so eonqneooos in the sobseqnent history of Pazis. A few days 
later, at another refiew, while the King was reeetred with loyal crie% there 
were kmd sboats for the abasement of the Ministers and the Jesuits. Over- 
come by evil eonnselsy the King that night disbanded the National Guard. 
In June, the censorriiip was restored ; the Peen were swamped by serenty « 
mx creations, iocloding fire archbishops ; and next, to the muTersal surprise, 
the Chamber of Deputies was dissoWed. La£aiyette made a tour through 
the departments^ everywhere damagiog the GoTemment by his harangoes ; 
and, notwithstanding that every efibrt was pat forth, the Ministerialists were in 
many places defeated by a jonction of oltra-Loyalists and Libenk — ^for this 
insensate Government belonged to the party known as the Moderates. In 
Paris, every Ministerial candidate was rejected, and some Eymptomatic 
rioting took place. At last it was discovered, even by the GoTemment, that 
they were on a false track. In January of '28 VUl^ resigned, and all that 
year he was kept out of office by an act of impeachment, which was held 
suspended orer him. Englishmen were the more interested in the struggle 
from the circumstance that Prince Polignac, the French ambassador here, 
and the supposed director of his colleagues at home, was the intimate friend 
of the Duke of Wellington, and a frequent visitor at Windsor. 

Another subject of interest in England was, the progress of the war 
between Russia and Turkey. For some time no important success was 
achieved by the Russians; but, before the close of the year, the 
Czar had dexterously concluded a peace with Persia, and the army 
that had been engaged in the East under Paschievitch, was turned 
with effect upon the Asiatic provinces of the Porte. — But of far more 
interest than either the struggle in France, or the war in southern 
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I Europe, woa the EtsBuniptton by Doa Miguel, in Fortuga!, of kingly and ^^H 

abanlute jiover. That hopeful prince bad been spending some time in ^^| 
! England, from which, the best effecia were augured lo hia political morals. ^^^ 

I Tl)e FrincesE Begent resigned her ufEce in January (1S2S), and presently 

' Don Miguel landed at Lisbon. He publicly took the oaths to govern 

I according to the constitution, as his brother's deputy, and as the pTotectac 

' of his niece; but omitted, it is said, by the connivance of the o£GciatIng 

' archbishop, the essential ceremony of kissing the Gospels. It is too- 

evident, that perjury vras in his heart; for the nest day an anti-constitu- 
tional Ministry was appointed, to the utter dismay of the monied classeEi ^_ 
and the Liberals — hundreds of the latter hastening to escape from lbs ^^M 
capitsl, irhile hired mobs continually shouted for xMJguel the First and ^^M 
the Queen Mother, under whose influence the usurper iras known to be ^^M 
acting. The lime bad come for the return of the troops sent by Mr. 
Canning two years before. Our ambasaiidor ventured to detain them under 
the circumstanci'S ; but the Ministry decided at once that they had no 
mission of interference nilh the domestic aifairs of Portugal, and the troops 
returned. In March the Chambers were dissolved — in April, Don Miguel 
was proclaimed King in the capital and several provincial towti^ — and iti 
' Mayihe summoned in that capacity the Three Estates of the kingdom, which 

Lad not asaetmbled for a hundred and thirty years. They at once declared 
Don Miguel the lawful King of Portugal, and he assumed the tilie accord- 
ingly. Immediately all the ambassadors hut those of Spain and Rome took 
their leave. The Liberals had before rallied in Oporto, appointed a junta 
and raised an army, which the Marquis of Palmella, General Saldanha, and 
others of the exiles, left Loudan to command. But things were mismanaged, 
aa usual in the Peninsula ; invaluable lime was lost; and the Conaiitutian- 
alists were glad to make their way through the north of Spain to Plymouth, ^^t 
where a depilt was established for their reception, leaving some three thou- ^^M 
Band sympathizers in Oie prisons of the capital, and a vengeful commission ^H 
traversing the country. Mean while the child- queen. Donna Maria, wasonhec ^^ 
way from Brazil to Europe. Her conductors were met by the news of the 
usurpation, and they determined on making for England. She was received 
at Falmouth with royal honoura, passed from town to town amid official and 
popular welcomes, and in London waa promptly visited by the Ministers. 
On the I2th of October, the birthday of her father, the Portuguese and 
I BraiUian representatives and residents, to the number of more than two 

hundred, assembled, and look the oaths of fealty to their Queen of uina ^^ 

years old, the Marquis of Palmella, acting as her Prime Minister. ^H 

Lord Whainclifle made another appeal to the Peers in the session of ^^M 

■ 1829, in support of a bill unanimously agreed la by the Commons for ^^| 
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]ffg«li>'"g the sale of game. The second reading was carried by a majority 

of ten, but the third was lost hj a majority of two ; Lord Westmoreland 

declaring that the bill, if carried, would depopulate the country, not of wild 

fowl and quadrupeds alone, but of gentlemen I — The Tory Marquis 

of Blandford astonished the Commons by the discovery that now Catholics 

were admitted to Parliament, the "borough-market'' must be closed, 

or Protestantism would inevitably be extinguished ; and he actually 

brought forward two resolutions, one declaring that there existed numerous 

small constituencies that might be bought for money, and the other that the 

existence of these boroughs and of such practices was disgraceful and 

injurious. The House could scarcely be Jbrought to treat the subject 

seriously, and negatived the resolutions by a majority of 74 (129 to 55), 

—But next in interest to the Belief bill, were the debates on the conduct of 

our Government in relation to Portugal. The Ministry had so strictly, and, 

as it seems to us, honouraUy, preserved their pledge of neutrality, as to 

excite angry feelings both in this country and on the continent. Terceira, 

the largest of the Azore Islands, was the only spot in the Portuguese 

dominions which held out for the Queen. Thither the Constitutionalists 

contrived to convey from England a large quantity of arms and ammunition, 

assuring our Government that it was destined for Brazil. This breach of 

faith awakened a suspicion that an armament fitting out at Plymouth, under 

Saldanha, was intended for hostilities against the existing Government of 

Portugal, and not simply for the conveyance of refugees to Brazil. A 

squadron was therefore sent to cruise off Terceira, and as Saldanha persisted 

in pushing into port, Captain Walpole, our commander, fired into his ship. 

Saldanha then affected to regard his armament as prisoners of war, and, 

notwithstanding Captain Walpole's assurance that he was at liberty to go 

where he pleased, followed him nearly into the British Channel. Captain 

Walpole then returned to Terceira in time to intercept another vessel from 

London ; and Saldanha finally brought up in the French harbour of Brest. 

Meanwhile Don Miguel was proving himself a ruffian as well as an usurper. 

Besides imprisoning multitudes, and confiscating their goods, he personally 

sssaulted, with pistol and bayonet, his sister, the late Kegent, on suspicion 

that she had sent some of her property to England, stabbed her chamberlain, 

and fired at the Princess a ball which took mortal effect upon a servant 

luwtening to interfere. 

By the middle of the year, the war between Kussia and Turkey was 
concluded. Every port on the Black Sea surrendered to the Kussians, 
under General Diebitsch ; then the Balcan fortresses ; and lastly, Adrianople 
was carried without a shot On the 14th of September, a treaty of peace 
was definitively signed. No great sacrifice of territory was exacted firom 
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the Torks, but tliey agseed to indemnify Kussian merohants for losses by 
the war, to grant them extraordinary trading privileges, and to compensate 
the Czar in money for the cost of the war. There was, of course, no long^ any 
obstacle to the settlement of the Greek question ; and, after some opposition 
from Count Capo I^istria, the Greek President, and his National Assembly 
at Argos, the representatives of the three powers agreed at London upon 
the boundaries of Greece, and its erection into a kingdom. Nothing wa» 
done at the time in the choice of a king, beyond resolving that no prince 
connected with the Courts of England, France, or Bussia, should be elevated 
to the dignity. — ^In February of this year Pope Leo the Twelfdii died, and 
was succeeded by Cardinal Castiglione, under the title of Pius the Eighth ; 
one of whose first acts was to excommunicate the town of Imola, and to 
exdude from the amnesty usual on an accession ail political offenders. 

The year 1830 opened amidst such decided distress, both in the agri* 
cultural and manufacturing districts, that Ministers were obliged to make 
it a j»rominent topic in the Boyal speech at the opening of the session^ 
In the discussions that ensued, the Opposition maintained that the distress 
was universal — Ministers, that it was but partial Among the remedies- 
proposed were, a return to paper currency, and the substitution of silver for 
gold as a legal tender. Sir James Graham brought forward a motion for 
a reduction of official salaries, on the ground that the value of money had 
been raised by the bill of 1819, and Mr. Hume for a committee of eeonomicai 
inquiry ; but both were withdrawn m favour of a Ministerial resolutioii 
declaring the necessity of retrenchment The reductions carried out, by 
lowering the salaries of Bome offices and abolishing others, amounted to 
£1,300,000. The duties on beer, eider, and leather were removed, affor<£ng 
direct relief to the sum of £3,400,000 ; but the duties on ardent spirits 
were increased. 

In accordance with a [uromise given in the preceding session, a committee 
was appointed to inquire into the charter of the East India Company, and 
the condition of the ninety millions of people under their jurisdiction.—* 
Towards the close of the session, Mr. Brougham delivered a great speech 
on the condition of the slaves in the West Indies. A legal functionary, called 
the Protector, had been appointed in several islands for their benefit. In 1827r 
the first claim of a slave to purchase liberation was made by a negro woman, 
in Berbice, and by the efibrts of the Protector, it was successful. Mr. 
Brougham showed that nevertheless the negroes were still exposed to much 
cruelty and illegal treatment; and he carried a resolution, pledging the 
House to consider the subject of abolition in the next session. 

Another step was made in the amelioration of the criminal code, by a bill 
introduced by Mr. Peel for abolishing the punishment of death for forgery, 
except in the case of official seals, of wills, on the public funds, and of 
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bank or promissory notes. Sir James Mackintosh argued from the 
continual increase in the number of executions* for forgery, that the 
punishment had little effect in deterring from the crime, and carried a 
clause limiting the capital penalty to the case of will forgeries; but 
the Lords threw out that amendment, and the bill passed in its original 
form. 

The cause of Parliamentary Eeform, now without a competitor, received a 
great impulse. The Marquis of Blandford renewed, in an exaggerated form, 
his extraordinary resolution of the preyious session, by proposing, as an 
amendment to the Address, what he called "a wholesome admonition to the 
Throne.'' This amendment proposed to inform the King, that besides the 
deep and universal distress of the nation, there was danger impending over 
all our venerable institutions; that both the distress and danger arose from 
the presence in that House of men who had purchased their seats, and used 
their power only to heap ruinous taxation upon the people ; and that the 
remedy was to be found in a thorough reform of the representation. 
Several of the Radical members voted for this amendment, but others urged 
the noble Marquis to make a full development of his plan. Accordingly, 
on the 18th of February, the Marquis proposed that a Committee of the 
House should be chosen by ballot to inquire into the condition of all the 
city and borough constituencies, and report to the Home Secretary such as 
had forfeited their right to representation. The franchise was then to be 
transferred to certain large towns hitherto excluded, without compensation 
to the proprietors of the disfranchised boroughs. The suffrage was to be 
extended to copyholders, and certain other lessees ; and all members were 
to be paid for their services, the members for counties £4, and the mem- 
bers for cities or boroughs £2 per day. This proposition was debated at 
some length, and was negatived without a division, the House having 
previously rejected, by a majority of 113, an amendment by Lord 
Althorp, ** That in the opinion of this House a reform in the representation 
of the people is necessary.'* A few weeks later Lord John Russell 
again moved for the enfranchisement of Birmingham, in the place of £ast 
Retford. Mr. Huskisson voted as before ; and in his speech we find, for 
the first time, a reference to the Birmingham Political Union, but evidently 
under the false impression that that association would be satisfied with the 

* In the siDgle year 1827, there had been 73 executions, of which only 11 were for murder; 
while the total number who had been convicted of capital crimes, and had had sentence of 
death passed upon or recorded against them, was 1,529 ! The proportion for several years of the 
ezeoated to the condemned was about one in twenty. — A great sensation was made towards the 
dose of 1829 by the execution of a Quaker, named Hunton, for forgery. Every endeavour was 
made to obtain a mitigation of his punishment, bat unsueeessfally ; and the public feeling 
ezdted, stimulated the legislature to prevent the repetition of Buoh barbarous inflictionfl and 
onwholesomo excitements. 
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eafranchiiement oC its nslive place. The motion wob rejected by 126 to 99. 
Another reaolucioo, by the same noble lord, was for leave to introduce a bill 
enabling Birmiogham, MiiocbestGr, and Leeds, to return members. In thia 
debate, Mr. Husbieeos epoke again, and, unconsciously, for the last time. 
He supported the motion, cordially, hut protesting against sny more ex- 
teneivc change in the representative syatem. The motioa nas lost by a 
majority of 48. Again vas the subject reTived, and this time by the heio 
of Catholic emancipBttoo, Mr. O'Conntll, who moved for leave to intro- 
duce a hill enacting universal suffrage, triennial Parliaments, and vole by 
ballot. But neither Tory, Whig, nor Radical reformer did so much to 
stimulate the papular mind, as one who deemed all reform revolu- 
tionary—namely, the Duke of Newcastle. A petition had been presented 
from 587 independent electors of Newark, complaining that the constituency 
■was under the dictation of the Duke of Newcastle, as proprietor of the sur- 
rounding estates. Those estates were chiefly Crown lanJs, held by the 
Duke on lease, which iease Ministers, admitting the improper use of the 
influence it gave, declared they would not renew. The Duke, amazed at 
any interference with what he deemed hia undoubted right, expressed his 
omaiement to the House of Lords in the memorable exclamation, "May I 
not do what I will with mine own ?" The words were instantly caught up, 
and incessanlly repeated, as an innooent confession of the feeling enter- 
tained by the anti-reform aristocracy of their relation even to the legally 
enfi-anchised among the people of England. 

"Wi must mention one more feature of the former half of the 
year 1330 — namely, the prosecutions of the press, undertaken by the 
Dulte of Welhngton. Early in the year he directed his new Attorney- 
General, Mr. Scarlett, to prosecute tlie "Morning Journal" for libels 
against the King, the Government, and himself. The articles com- 
plained of were exceedingly vague, imputing only such indefinite offences 
Bs "Ireaehery, cowardice, and artifice," to the Minister, and Josinualing 
that he was in disfavour with the King ; yet, for this, the editor and 
one of the proprietors were visited with line and imprisonment. He 
printer and publisher of another paper were prosecuted for libels of 
■which the private chaplain of Ihe Duke of Cumberland avowed himself the 
author. A good deal was made of the circumstance that a similar course 
was being pursued, with as much more rigour as the different position of 
the two countries would permit, by the government of the Duke's friend, 
Prince Polignac, who, since the preceding August, had been Foreign 
Minister and virtual Premier of France. Mr. Scarlett never recovered the 
popularity which he lost by these proseculiomi, and the Duke revived the 
popular antipathy to his person which was so frequently manifested in the 
days of Queen Caroline's persecution. 
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That unhappy Queen was probably avenged of her wnmgB by the aufifer- 
ings of her husband during these last few yean of his reign. Nevw 
appearing in public, and admitting scarcely any but his Ministers to his 
''Cottage " at Windsor^ he seems to have given himself up to the petulance 
of sickness, as he had, through his previous lifetime, abandoned himself to 
the indulgence of sensual appetites and a barbaric taste. It is the fitting 
retribution of such a life that it provides no solace fcur the loss of enjoyments 
whidi must, in tbeir nature, come to an end, and no fortitude to sustain the 
•martlng of the sting they leave behind. The hated wife and the loved 
child had alike been taken from him; his hearth was empty, and his throne 
barren. Successive giov^ of companions had fellen off from the once 
xoystering comrade, and left him to chide in solitude over feithlessness and 
desertion. And now vague fears of revolution, the feeling that he had a 
master in his chief servant, and that if he had not, he would be helpless 
and perhi^ an outcast, came to culminate bis wretchedness. Alike un- 
principled and ill-tempered, be led his ministers nearly as wretched 
a life as himself, for, as we have seen, they could never rely upon 
bis word, and were never safe from his spite. His people cared 
neariy as little about him as he about them; and would have received 
at any moment the intelligence of his death with a feeling of indif- 
ference, if not of reliefl Nothing was known concerning him, except 
that he was very unwell ; and when the physicians began to utter bulletins, 
they did not speak the truth, but reported continually that he was 
getting better. But on the 24th of May, a message was conveyed from the 
King to both Houses of Parliament to the effect that he was so ill as to be 
nnable, without pain, to sign the documents to which the sign manual was 
indispensable. Provision was instantly made for relieving him of this 
trouble, every precaution being used to prevent abuse of so important a 
trust. But the necessity for it was very brief. On the 26th of June, at 
three o'dock in the morning, he felt a sudden pang — the rupture of a blood- 
vessel in the stomach-^ezclaimed to a page in attendance, " Is not this 
death ?^ and died without a struggle. 

Death had taken some noble spoil within these last few years. In 1823, 
Erskine^ the orator, and Earl St. Vincent, the naval hero, fell quietly out of 
the world's sight, leaving each a great name and inspiring remembrances to 
his profession. David Bicardo died in the same year, while yet in the 
flower of his life, when his influence as a political philosopher was just 
becoming manifest in legislation, and was about to be sorely needed by the 
public. Sir Stamford Baffles followed in 1826 ; learing in Java and Sumatra 
a monument of his great talents for governing, and his benevolent desire to 
benefit, his fellow- creatures. The Duke of York had something to set off 
against his dissoluteness, bigotry, and unpaid debts; be had done the State 
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good service in the administration of its military afijEiirs, and earned the 
gratitude of the humblest soldier by caring for his comfort How far 
Canning deserved well of his country may be differently judged from what 
we have seen of his career ; but it is undeniable that his failing health was 
watched by the nation as though he belonged to every family, and his death 
excited a profound sensation of grief and dismay. Liverppol lingered be- 
tween life and death till December, 1828, and had then a long train of 
mourners ; for he had made many personal friends, and political opponents 
remembered with respect his confession, that, through twenty-five years of 
official life, he had never opened his morning's packet of letters without a 
painful apprehension of bad tidings. Lastly, in January, 1830, Tierney, the 
veteran Whig leader, was found dead in his chair; and even the many whom 
incompetence or delinquency kept in dread of his merciless, ever-ready 
sarcasm, could but regret him. — Of all we have enumerated, their sovereign 
alone had none to admire or deplore him. 

It seems to be the lesson of this reign, that the personal qualities of our 
kings have little to do with the tenor of the national progress. Whether 
this be a conclusion complimentary or otherwise to our theory of go- 
vernment, we do not stop to inquire. George the Fourth was neither 
statesman nor warrior, neither a patron of scholarship nor a pattern 
of domestic virtue. He seems to have had no single quality to fit him for 
the headship of a nation. Yet the nation prospered and progressed in his 
time. A succession of able statesmen ruled in his name, and wrought out, 
with or without his consent, some of the most memorable changes which our 
history records. The reputation of England rose higher than it had ever 
done among foreign peoples, and the condition of her own children 
improved, or seemed to do so, in nearly every respect — But to this last 
particular — the condition of the people of England, in their several relations, 
during this second period of our narrative — we must devote another and 
concluding chapter. 



CHAPTER Xn. 



In coadudiDg the fint dlviuon of our narratiTe, we inqmied into the 
progress of the people during that fifteen yean in numben, monli, and the 
means of labiiitence. We ha*e now to deal with similar puticnlars Ld 
leUtioD to the second period of the ume length. As before, we roust be 
guided by such statistical data as are obtainable. 

The first class of facts will be fonnd in the following table, showing the 
population of England and Wales, the amount of rates for the relief of the 
poor, the equivalent of that amount in quarters of wheat, the average price 
of wheat per quarter, and the number of criminal commitments annually : — 
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As the census had been taken only once (in 1821) between the years 1815 
and 1830, the population tetums for the interrening years were made up 
from the parish registries ; and are, therefore, to be taken as only ap- 
proiimately accurate. The increase on the first decade of the century was 
15.11 per cent— on the second, somewhat less, 14.12 per cent. — and on the 
third, 14.91 per cenL ; eo that either the war put no check upon the rate 
of increase, or the fifteen years of peace were subject to some new influence 
nnfafourabie to human fecundity ; and emigration could not have been that 
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influence, for the highest number of emigrants in one year (1830) was 
^0,000, and on the average of years' it was not half that number. The next 
three columns have an ominously mutual significance. It will be observed, 
that the price of wheat and the amoimt paid for the relief of the poor rise 
and fall together, though not with invariable regularity; and some approach 
may be made to an appreciation of the burden of pauperism when it is seen 
how much bread-stuff was annually put aside from the national stock for 
the sustenance of the unemployed or disabled — the average consumption of 
wheat for each of the population being from six to eight bushels. The last 
column of the series is startling. The number of offenders committed for 
trial is declared to have risen nearly four thousand in one year, and to have 
doubled within fifteen years; a rate of increase quadruple that of the popu* 
lation. Of the number committed for trial, about two-thirds were convicted. 
A considerable proportion of these offences were against the person ; and, 
towards the end of the period, there were many of a novel and revolting 
character. " Body-snatching," and its more frightful sequence, " Burking,** 
were the worst of these. For some years the graveyards for miles around 
the metropolis, and wherever there were surgical schools, were infested 
nightly with the ghouls of civilization — rufiians who tore the newly-buried 
from their graves, for the sake of what the body would fetch at the 
dissecting-rooms ; as much as ten, twelve, or even twenty guineas — while 
others laid fictitious claim to the corpses of persons who had died in the 
workhouse or by the wayside. But, towards the end of 1828, an accidental 
discovery horrified the profession and appalled the public — namely, that 
systematic murder had been going on in London and Edinburgh for the 
•supply of the doctors. The detected accomplices, Burke and Hare, confessed 
to the death of fifteen victims, whom they had enticed home and stifled by 
a plaster or wet cloth. Uncertainty to what extent assassination had thus 
been practised produced a' general consternation ; and all who are old 
enough remember, that for a year or two after the wretch who gave a name 
to the method he used had been executed, amidst unparalleled expressions 
of execration, the timid avoided fields and byeways after dusk, lest they 
should be waylaid and "Burked.'' — Another species of crime originated 
about the same time ; and, unhappily, survives to this day to an appalling 
extent. At the Lancaster Assizes in 1828, Jane Scott was convicted of 
having poisoned her mother; and before her execution, she confessed to 
having murdered in the same way her father, and two children. As if the 
notoriety given to a new form of crime by its punishment stimulated to its 
repetition, poisoning has been ever since one of the commonest and most 
destructive of crimes, especially in the rural and more destitute districts.-*- 
The name of Esther Hibner is also met with in the record of these years, as 
the type of another class of newly-discovered crimes— that of cruehY to 
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female isTTatiti. Thit wonuii bad been in the babit of taking pariih 
apprentices, and of tieatiiig them wilb the mott wanton barbarity, till one 
died nnder her bands, which piocnred the releaae of the remainder, and the 
death of their tormentor. Agun wai morbid imitatiTeneas exnted ; or 
periiapi, it was only that people'a attention was excited — anyhow, a nnmbn 
of aach caiea were brought to Kght. — War upon machinery by the operative* 
it had luftstnnately diaplaced, wax no new thing ; bot in 1829 it took the 
new and desperate fonn of boming cotton-millE, and bloiring up with g;iin- 
powder the houses of employers. A still ^Ider madoest, that liad fint 
•hown itaelf in France, wai about to break forth in England — that of rick- 
burning; of which many were incrednlons till it glared open their own aigbt. — 
Id theae scattered (acta we find aymptoma of the condition to which society 
had wrought itaelf, and proof that poisonons elements were mnning nde by 
aide with the quickened streams of healthful life. 

That there waa mnch bat irregnlar industrial activity, om next class of 
&cta teatifiea. We bare here a tabulated statement of the annual income 
and expenditnre of the GoTcmment, the sums applied to the redaction of 
the national debt, and the value of exports, produce and mannfactores, 
Britiah and Irish : — 
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The yearly revenae, it will be observed, was diminished to twelve millions 
less in 1S30 than in 1816, bat that for several years lO saccession it o-as 
exceeded by the ezpenditore ; and it will be remembered, that this reduction 
was not eflectfld, -mtil within the last mi or seven yearsof the period, on the 
ntional principle of reaping laige returns from small imposts on U^Icles of 
reproductive consnmption. How little was to be attributed, ap to 1S23, to 
the sagacity or integrity of the Government, may be concluded from the 
foct, that notwithstanding the snms pot down as applied to the redemption 
of the debt, they had managed to increase its amoont by eleven millions 
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since the close of the war, and its annual interest by £700,000. The 
national creditors, the fundhoMers — above 275,000 in number — ^had had 
the value of their property fixed, by the bill of 1819, at a rate considerably 
above that at which it wsts contracted ; and profited by the depreciation of 
prices which followed every attempt to restrict the currency. The land- 
holders, no doubt, sufifered severely by that process, their mortgages fore- 
closing and their embarrassments becoming deeper with every turn of the 
money market screw towards tightness. But whatever the agriculturists 
suffered, they could not attribute it to foreign competition. It will be seea 
by a glance at the first of the tables given above how loftily ranged the 
price of wheat; and we may here add, that the annual average importation 
from 1811 to 1820 was only 458,578 quarters; and from 1821 to 1830, 
534,992 quarters. The home-growers had, meanwhile, so increased 
their productiveness as to feed nearly two millions more mouths than before. 
But the number of families dependent on agriculture was diminishing in 
proportion to the general progress. In 1811 it was 895,998— in 1821, 
978,656 ; while the number of families supported by trade and agriculture 
was, at the former period, 1,119,049, and at the latter, 1,350,329 — the one 
increasing only at the rate of 7, and the other of 34 per cent. Our exports 
to foreign countries and the colonies did not steadily increase — the table 
shows that there was more than one reaction from over-production. The 
records of the cotton manufacture have a similar significance. The quantity 
of cotton imported in 1815, '20, '25, and '30, was respectively, 92,525,951 
lbs., 152,829,633 lbs., 202,546,869 lbs., and 269,616,640 lbs. ; while the 
declared value of the cotton goods exported in the same years was 
£20,620,956, £16,516,748, £18,359,526, and £19,428,664. Of the wages 
of the labourers on the farm, of the factory operatives, or the general 
artizan, there are no data sufficiently authentic and copious to justify a 
comparison between either the previous or the succeeding periods. They 
appear to have averaged — the farm labourer, lOs. a week ; the factory 
operative, 16s. ; the skilled artizan, 25s. to 35s. It is on record, alsoy that 
in a bad time, the Lancashire spinners did not make more than 5s, or 6s. a 
week; and that for the relief of the Spitalfields weavers £30,000 was 
collected in one year, and £10,000 in another. 

And that there was much healthful intellectual activity throughout this 
period, we have many enduring monuments. So soon as the energies of the 
nation, released from the misdirection of war, and recovered from the exhaus- 
tion of collapse, found themselves at once free and strong, they were put forth, 
as by instinct, to enterprises of spirit and utility. Discoveries and inventions 
that could before scarcely gain a listener, now found hands outstretched from 
all sides to give them application. Thus from fifteen to twenty miles of the 
metropolis were lighted with gas ; steam-vessels were run up and down the 
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Thames and all the priDcipal rivers ;* the Menai bridge was stretched a 
handred feet above high water-mark; the Caledonian canal was completed 
at an expense of £900,000 ; Chat Moss, traditionally impassable as any 
Irish bog, was solidified for the passage of locomotives and railway-trains 
between Manchester and Liverpool ; the Thames Tunnel was commenced, 
and perseveringly continned, spite of difficulties from soil and flood ; the 
St. Katharine's Docks were built upon the site of 800 houses ; the ugly and 
dangerous Old London Bridge was supplanted by the splendid arches 
which now connect the City with Southwark ; whatever is creditable in the 
market-places of London was effected; two of the Parks at the West End 
were beautified, and a third constructed ; and the Post-office stretched, in 
the progress of its erection, over the whole period of our review. James 
Watt was the genius of the age, and was honoured as such by men of 
the highest rank in society, and of the highest eminence for intellect. 
There was something of the spirit of adventure and romance in 
this rage for material improvement and creation. It was the same 
spirit, only flowing in another channel, that impelled a Sunderland ship- 
master, named Smith, to venture so far beyond., the usual track 
of the Pacific whalers as to stumble on the country he designated 
New South Shetland — that sent Captain Parry through the so-called 
Baffin's Bay into the Polar Sea, whence the Arctic enterprises of himself, 
Franklin, and Ross — that sustained Denham and Clapperton, Laing and 
Salt, to overcome, or consoled them in sinking under, the hardships of 
African discovery — and that inspired Belzoni, an Englishman by adoption, 
with the ardour of the antiquary and the skill of the engineer. 

Education was another great work of the time. As upon no subject is 
there more disagreement than upon the provision now in existence for the 
instruction of the juvenile population, we will not hazard an estimate of 
the educational machinery that was then at work upon the rising gene- 
ration. But it was not school instruction alone that had come to be in 
denoand, or that the enlightened and benevolent were anxious to supply. 
It had begun to be perceived that what can be taught at school, however 
valuable, and though indispensable, is but an inconsiderable part of the 
process of education. It had occurred to a man of practical science and 
earnest philanthropy. Dr. Birkbeck, that adult workmen might be made 
acquainted with the principles which underlie their occupations ; and that, 
to give them, if only an inkling of scientific knowledge, would be to amelio- 
rate their condition, and to indefinitely advance the interests of science itself. 
He had made an experiment of the kind at Glasgow, and on his removing to 
London he resolved to renew it on a larger scale. He accordingly origmated, 

• Nine •team'^esiels were bunt in 1815, in England and Scotland, 22 in 1821, and 72 in 1826.. 
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irith the aid of Mr. Brougham, in the year 1823, the London Mechaniea' 
Ld in the next year laid the foundation of the edifice in 
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Thus Pestalozzi, the director of a Swiss Orphan Institution, released 
the youth of England for ever from the old, self-defeating system of 
teaching, by which an undigested mass of facts was forced into the mind, 
instead of its faculties being drawn forth, and directed on what to lay hold. 
Meanwhile, Dr. and Mrs. Ellis, the first superintendents of HanWdl 
Asylum, were developing a new method of managing the insane, whereby 
chains, whips, dungeons, and all the barbarous apparatus by which the loss 
of reason was treated worse than a crime, and its recovery rendered 
impossible, were displaced by a system of freedom, gentleness, and in- 
dustry. Another good work was going forward at Edinburgh, where a 
committee of University Professors were engaged, in 1820, in watching the 
efficacy of Mr. Gall's invention for teaching the blind to read. And lastly 
— lastly, that is, as to our space for enumeration — there was Dr. Watson 
concluding his forty-five years' labour of teaching the deaf and dumb some- 
thing like an articulate speech. — There had been, no doubt, in prior ages, 
men and women as wise and good as these ; but the world did not then 
know its benefactors ; they laboured in obscurity, and without mutual know- 
ledge; they were repaid often with persecution, because misunderstood; 
but now, the arts of peace were found to include the whole circle of human 
necessities and sufferings, and there was not an outcast left uncom- 
passionated, not a disease without an attempted remedy. 

There was one thing the age had not attained to — namely, the conviction 
that it is best as well as just, to leave matters of opinion to adjust them- 
selves. We have had frequent occasion to advert to political prosecutions 
for sedition — we must here mention that almost as numerous were indict- 
ments for blasphemy or irreligious publications. Sometimes this ignorant, 
impolitic, and unholy zeal took a ludicrous, sometimes a virulent form. 
Thus, in 1822, when Mr. Murray, Lord Byron's publisher, applied to the 
Court of Chancery for an injunction to restrain printers from pirating his 
** Cain," the application was refused, because the poem contained what the 
Lord Chancellor deemed blasphemous matter; the withholding of the 
injunction tending, nevertheless, to promote the sale of the work. What 
was still worse, a similar application from the publisher of a physiological 
work by Mr. Lawrence, the eminent surgeon, was refused, on the ground 
that the work favoured the doctrine of materialism. In 1823, Miss Susanna 
Wright was punished for a libel on the Christian religion, by eighteen 
months' imprisonment, and a fine of £100. And in the next year eight 
shopmen of the infidel bookseller and writer, Carlile, were condemned to 
fine and imprisonment for having sold Paine's " Age of Reason," and other 
" irreligious" works. The natural but unfortunate effect was, that numbers 
associated the religion thus defended with the acts done in its name ; but 
others, better informed, or more deeply reflective, asked whether Chris- 
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tianity were not more libelled by the judge on the bench than by the 
prisoner at the bar. 

Art, literature, and philosophy, gave and received lustre from a multitude 
of names. Kemble and Kean divided the empire of the stage, and Sontag 
drew away the whole fashionable world in a time of the most intense poli- 
tical excitement to listen to her warblings. West, an American by birth, 
but President of our Hoyal Academy of Painting — Fuseli, the eccentric, 
but gifted artist, who found congeniality to his intellect in subjects of pre* 
ternatural horror — ^Nollekens, who stooped his genius as a sculptor to an 
end for which genius rarely cares, the accumulation of money — Flaxman, 
whose works and life were alike beautiful, classic, sacred — ^William Sharp, 
the first of line engravers, and to whom we owe whatever educational value 
there may be in the profuse illustrations of our own day — Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, turned from works of high promise and ambition, to pdint half 
the aristocracy of England, and all the royalty of Europe — these all died 
within a few years of each other. Among the patrons of art should be 
mentioned, Mr. Angerstein, whose collection of pictures Government bought 
for £57,000, as the nucleus of the National Gallery ; Sir George Beaumont, 
who presented a number of valuable paintings to that collection ; and Mr. 
Payne Knight, who bequeathed a collection of models and drawings worth 
£30,000 to the British Museum. — In a group of octogenarians, we observe 
Herschel, the great astronomer — Sir Joseph Banks, the eminent naturalist, 
companion of the circumnavigator Cooke — and Arthur Young, the father of 
scientific agriculture, and the highest statistical authority for more than half a 
century. We have another illustrious triumvirate in Dr.Wollaston,Dr.Thoma8 
Young, and Sir Humphry Davy. Among what we may call the preceptive 
literati, we catch sight of Mrs. Barbauld, venerable for age and services—' 
Miss Jane Taylor, a name familiar and beloved in every religious household 
— Richard Lovell Edgeworth, Lindley Murray, and Hamilton. High upon 
the seats of fame and authority, we see Sir Walter Scott, Jeffrey of the 
" Edinburgh,*' and Gifford of the " Quarterly." Coleridge had subsided 
into the wondrous talker, Wordsworth was biding his time for apprecia* 
tion, and Southey working hard on prose, as the public did not rate highly 
enough his poetry. Keats perished in 1821, like an opening flower, rich 
in present and richer in promised beauty — Byron closed his feverish career 
in 1826, in the Greek camp — Shelley suffered shortly afterwards the fate 
he had prefigured in his '^ Alastor." Heber and Pollok began and ended 
their too brief course. — Nor must we forget the great preachers of the 
time — Hall, Chalmers, and Irving. While the first-named continued to 
the close of his painful life to attract to the Dissenting pulpit unwontcfd 
respect, and to retain unmeasured admiration for his personal qualities, 
Chalmers was beginning to exercise upon the educated youth, c^l ^'Ci'CasA, 
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as sabsequently upon the whole public, a powerful influence on behalf 
of what is known as Evangelical Christianity. Inring was later in 
his ^>pearancey but the effect he produced is among the memora> 
l)]lia of the age and the phenomena of mental science. Turned by the 
fiiendship of Chalmen &om going abroad because unsuccessful in 
Scotland, he became the minister of a decayed Scottish congregation in 
Hatton-garden, and soon attracted thither all the intellect and fashion of 
London. Mackintx)sh and Brougham first heard him, they took Canning, 
and the world followed, wondering at his almost unearthly eloquence and 
prophetic enei^. A spacious and splendid church was built for him 
in Begent-square, but before it was finished earnestness had become 
fanaticism, or eccentricity madness ; and he fell into neglect £rom the great, 
and ridicule by the wits. He left the Scotch communion, but with 
an immense personal following, and founded a sect which sunrives to 
this day. He died in 1834, in comparative obscurity ^ some deem- 
ing him crazed by religious phrensy, some broken-hearted by disap- 
pointment, but all who knew him saying with Thomas Carlyle — " One of 
the noblest natures; a man of antique heroic nature, in questionable 
modem garniture, which he could not wear — the freest, brotherliest, bravest, 
human soul mine ever came in contact with." Of another order of mind, 
but a good and great man, was Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, then rising in another 
quarter, and exerting an influence on the sons of the Church and the nobility 
which was sorely needed. A Liberal Churchman — ^liberal in theology, poli- 
ces, literature — may be to some an anomaly ; and Arnold was anomalous, 
however viewed — ^but he was a great necessity ; a benignant, guiding; star 
in a firmament whose light was cither dim or false. If the reli^ous element 
of that age seemed almost to be dissipated in the unseemly struggles 
of sects to change their political relations or increase their numbers, it 
was not altogether impotent for better ends; and we shall see it, in the 
freer time on which we are about to enter, impelling to higher activities, 
leaguing with every power for good — the largest and brightest of the 
streams that are for the purifying and progression of nations. 
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The new Xing, William the Fourth, ascended the vacant throne of his 
brother under some happy auspices. He enjoyed a reputation for a frank 
good-nature, the popular characteristic of the naval profession, which he had 
followed ; and he and his people were mutually pleased with the soubriquet 
of " the Sailor King/' A few years before, he had been all but dismissed 
from the office of Lord High Admiral by the imperious Premier ; and the 
open-hearted, but rather uncourtly monarch, took the first opportunity of 
proposing in company the health of the Duke of Wellington, assuring him and 
the guests that there was no ill-feeling between them, as had been repre- 
sented ; and, some time after, he shocked Lord Eldon by beginning an 
apology to his lordship for having spoken harshly of him in the Catholic 
debates. He retained his brother's Ministers, but it was believed that his 
tendencies were strongly liberal. It was accounted a remarkable omission 
in his first message tb Parliament, that no mention was made of the appoint- 
ment of a regency in case of his death ; for he was now sixty-six years old, 
and his niece, the Princess Victoria, Heiress Presumptive, but eleven. Both 
Houses intimated, as delicately as might be, their sense of the neglect; but 
they were assured that his Majesty was in good health, and Parliament was 
at once dissolved — according to custom on a change of sovereigns. 

Another king was just landing on these shores under very different circum- 
stances — the deposed and exiled Charles the Tenth. The first act of Prince 
Polignac's Ministry was the futile prosecution of M. Bertin, editor of the 
<< Journal des Debats," for whose acquittal the high-minded judges were 
insulted by the Xing and Court, but greatly honoured by the people. The 
harvest of 1829 was deficient, trade was depressed, and the winter was 
severe ; all tending to exacerbate the country and embarraaa tbft Q.^^^stw-^ 
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ment. The newspapers of Paris new dared to moot the question, what France 
had gained hy the restoration of the Bourbons ; and were consequently 
Tisited with incessant prosecutions, which the public helped them to sustain. 
On the 3rd March, 1830, the Chambers met ; and, in reply to a speech from 
the Xing threatening an appeal from them to the loyalty of his people, called 
upon him to choose between his Parliament and his Ministers. The Xing 
replied that his intentions were immutable, and immediately prorogued the 
Chambers. An expedition to Algiers had been determined on, under the 
pretence of extirpating the robbers by sea and land who had a stronghold 
there ; and it was hoped that the excitement of the enterprise would divert 
the attention of the French people from their domestic affairs. In May, 
new elections were ordered ; and a bold attempt was made to influence them 
by a royal proclamation. The Government was beaten at all points ; but 
they still held to their course, hoping to pacify the people by a reform 
budget, and excite a reaction by the news of Algerine victories. When it 
became evident that this would not do, the plan was changed for one of stem 
repression. At midnight of Sunday, July the 26th, Polignac communicated 
to the official " Moniteur " three ordinances, the first of which forbad the pub- 
lication of journals or pamphlets without express permission from the 
Government; the second annulled the elections that had just taken 
place, on the ground that the electors had been misled ; and the third 
altered, on the authority of the King, the number of deputies, their legal 
qualifications, and the method of their election. Of course Paris was as-' 
tounded by the appearance of these ordinances. There was a panic on the 
Bourse, a complete suspension of business in the markets, and groups 
assembling in the streets. The journalists were the first to act, as they were 
the most directly menaced. Forty-four editors assembled at the office of 
the ''National,'' took counsel's opinion upon the legality of the ordinances, put 
forth a protest and declaration of resistance, and invited the Deputies 
to meet on the originally appointed day (August the 3rd). The next 
morning (the 27th), the police went to stop the issue of the news- 
papers; but the doors of the offices were all fastened up, and the 
papers thrown out of window to the eager multitude. As not a work- 
man could be induced to break open the doors, the police at last did it 
themselves, and destroyed the type and presses. But the same day, 
the Tribunal of Commerce decided, on the suit of an editor, that the 
printer was obliged to fulfil his contract, as the ordinances, being 
contrary to the Charter, were not binding. In the afternoon, about thirty 
of the Deputies met, and were presently waited upon by a deputation of 
citizens, saying that as the Government was posting troops about the city, 
insurrection was the only method open to them, and they were ready for it. 
The Deputies adjourned till the next day. The Minbters had had a meeting* 
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but only talked of proclaiming a state of siege to-morrow, and bringing in 
more troops — for Marshal Marmont, the commander, had not more than 
4,000 reliable troops in the city. These he disposed to the best advantage;, 
but could make no provision for furnishing them with food. On the Wed- 
nesday morning, barricades^ppeared in all directions — a method of street- 
fighting that we do not read of in former disturbances ; and for which the- 
omnibus, then a novelty in Paris, seemed just fitted — the H6tel de Ville was 
seized, the tri-colour flag hoisted on the highest steeples, and the alarm-bells 
rung. The Marshal wrote to the King at St. Cloud, assuring him resistance 
would be futile, but the letter seems to have been suppressed. In the 
afternoon he sent another letter by the hand of an aide-de-camp, who found 
the King at cards, the ladies listening to the sound of the distant firing, and 
received a verbal message to the Marshal to ** concentrate his forces and 
put down the masses." The wretched Marshal — distracted between a false 
sense of duty and a desire to stop the fruitless slaughter of soldiers and 
citizens — withdrew his troops to the Tuileries ; as many as could get there, 
or had not gone over to the people. The next morning (the 29th) two of 
the Peers waited on Polignac, and desired him to withdraw the ordinances 
or resign ; and, as he politely refused, urged the Marshal to arrest him, 
which he had resolved to do, when the Ministers set off for St. Cloud, 
whither they were followed by the Peers. The Court were astonished by 
this arrival, and at length dismayed. But not till the Marquis de Semon- 
ville warned the King of the consequences to his family of further resist- 
ance, did the old man yield, revoke the ordinances, and nominate a new 
Ministry. By the time this was concluded it was evening, and the Dauphin, 
on his way to Paris with the news, met Marmont marching out with a 
miserable remnant of his army, and turned back with them to St. Cloud. 
All the next day the Palace was unvisited — the victorious people seemed 
to have forgotten their vanquished King. Then the courtiers dropped off 
one by one, till only the Ministers and a few soldiers were left. These, 
at day-break of the 31st, set off for Trianon, but could find no rest there, nor 
anywhere. On the night of the Ist of August they heard that the Duke of 
Orleans had been proclaimed by the Provisional Government, Lieutenant- 
General of the kingdom. Then the King and Dauphin gave up for 
themselves all as lost, and abdicated in favour of the infant Due de Berri. 
The reply to this communication was, a demand for the delivery of the 
crown jewels, and advice to leave France by Cherbourg. The unhappy 
party loitered on their way, vainly hoping to win sympathy, but they 
evoked only compassion or indifference. An English vessel carried them 
to Spithead. The British Ministry, with the approval of the foreign ambas- 
sadors, consented to receive the ex-King as Count de Ponthieu. He lived for 
a time at Lulworth, Dorsetshire, but as there was an apprehension— real or 
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feigned — that the new Government of France might attempt to carry off 
the young Henry the Fifth, he removed to the Holyrood Palace, in 
Edinburgh. — ^The Deputies and Pariaians accepted the Duke of Orleans, on 
the recommendation of Lafayette, as " the best of republics," and he was 
solemnly sworn on the amended Charter, with the style of King of the 
French ; the variation from the old title signifying that he was monarch by 
election, not hereditary right The 788 who had fallen on the popular side, 
were honoured with public burial ; and crosses or pensions were given to the 
4,500 wounded. The loss of the troops was estimated at much less ; but a 
good deal of compassion was excited towards them, ill-used as they had been 
by those to whom they were held only by a sense of honour. The Ministers 
who had originated all this death and bloodshed, were arrested in different 
quarters, tried by special commission, and sentenced to imprisonment for 
life, and forfeiture of goods. 

Intense was the sympathy excited in England by this sudden, though 
not unexpected, termination of the struggle in France between absolutism 
and democracy — - manifold and striking the forms of its expression. 
Through county, city, town, and parish meetings, and all the many forms 
of public life which are peculiar to the Anglo-Saxon race, were sent forth 
addresses, and several deputations, to the victorious French people. And in 
celebrating this great triumph of liberty in the neighbour nation. English- 
men were stimulating themselves for a similar but more peaceful achieve- 
ment. The general election came just in time to give legitimate expression 
to feelings that might otherwise have rent for themselves a rugged channel. 
Keform candidates were returned by nearly every large constituency. Mr. 
Brougham was placed in the proud position of member for the West 
Eiding of Yorkshire.* Mr. Hume was returned with Mr. Byng for the 
metropolitan county ; and another venerable Whig — Mr. Coke, the 
wealthiest Commoner of England — had given him a congenial colleague in 
the representation of Norfolk. Devonshire and Cambridgeshire also elected 
reformersjin defiance of the landlord interest. The result of the whole was, 
that of eighty-two county members, forty-seven were reformers; and out of 
twenty-eight city members, only three were ministerialists. It was thought by 
some of the Government party that the weight of these heavy blows might be 
mitigated by effecting a reunion with the alienated Canningites. With this 
view, a mutual friend took an opportunity to bring together the Duke of Wel- 
lington and Mr. Huskisson on the platform of the Liverpool and Manchester 
railway on the day of its opening (September 1 5th). Mr. Huskisson was stand- 
ing by the open door of the carriage in which the Duke was seated, had cordially 

* Mr. Brougham himself ascribes this high honour principally to tke anti-tlaveiy >p ew h be 
had delirered a month or two before the dissolatian of parUamant. 
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shaken hands with him, and they were conversing, when a cry was raised to 
stand out of the way of a locomotive that was coming up another line of 
rails. It seems that Huskisson would have been safe where he stood 5 but 
nervously attempting to escape, was knocked down by the engine, had his 
thigh shattered, and died Uie same night. The political effects of this 
unhappy accident were the reverse of what was at first expected. The 
Canningites subsided into Whigs 5 and one of them— Lord Palmerston — 
nas the reputation of being the most liberal pf subsequent Whig Ministers. 
On the first night of the session, the Opposition put forth their augmented 
strength. Speaking on the address, Earl Ghrey urged, from revolutions 
abroad, and rick-burning, that new and terrible symptoms of distress or dis- 
content, at home, the necessity of immediate reform. In reply, the Duke of 
Wellington uttered his memorable declaration — " I am fully convinced that 
the country possesses at the present moment a legislature which answers all 
the good purposes of legislation ; and that, to a greater degree than any 
legislature of any age or any country whatever. I am, therefore, not only 
not prepared to bring forward any measure of the description alluded to by 
the noble lord, but I will at once declare that, as far as I am concerned, and 
as long as I hold any station in the Government of the country, I shall feel 
it my duty to resist such measures when proposed by others." The publi- 
cation of this speech produced an excitement only inferior to that caused by 
the Polignac ordinances ; and the names of the two men were more 
freely associated than ever. The Duke's unpopularity was greatly increased 
by a supposed attempt to involve the King in its consequences. The 
King and Queen had promised to honour the usual civic banquet on the 
9th of November with their presence. A few days previous to that date, 
the Lord Mayor elect — Alderman Key — ^thought proper to write to the 
Home Secretary, saying, that he had reason to fear some persons would 
take occasion of the vast assemblage to give violent expression to their 
hostility to the head of the Government ; and suggesting that a large 
. military force should accompany the procession into the city. Late on 
the evening of the 7th, the Home Secretary wrote to say that under 
the circumstances their Majesties must decline the intended visit. The 
announcement naturally filled the metropolis with alarm, and prepared 
the countr}' to hear that the capital was the centre and scene of a revolu- 
tionary conspiracy. Of course the Opposition did not fail to reproach 
the Ministry with having brought things to such a pass that the Sovereign 
could not meet the citizens of London ; but they did not content them- 
selves with speeches. On the 1 5th, Sir Henry Parnell moved for a 
select committee on the civil list ; and, with the help of a few Tories, 
carried it by a majority of 29 (233 to 204). Sur Robert Peel was imme- 
diately challenged as to whether or not the Ministry would x«»:sg^^^}tiis2cL\R; 
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lefbaed to answer. The next night Mr. Brougham was to have brought on 
a motion for parliamentary reform ; but it was anticipated by the announce- 
ment that Ministers had that morning resigned office, and that Earl Grey 
had been sent for by the King. 

The great change took by surprise even those who had been daily pre- 
dicting it as inevitable. And now an indescribable eagerness to know the 
composition of the new Ministry took possession of the nation. As the 
names were read out in coffee-houses and to street groups, they were 
received with varied expressions of delight, satisfiftction, surprise, or indif- 
ference. That Earl Grey should be Premier was the natural tribute to his 
years and consistency. Mr. Brougham was made Lord Chancellor because 
there was no other position which he could or would take ; and a mingled 
feeling of exultation and regret was experienced at the announcement by 
his multitudinous admirers. Lord Durham— who, as Mr. Lambton, had been 
something more than |i Whig — ^was perhaps next in popularity of the 
Ministry in which he was Lord Privy Seal; and next to him, Sir James 
Graham, First Lord of the Admiralty. Lord Lansdowne was President of 
the Council; Lord Holland, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster; Lord 
Althorp, Chancellor of the Exchequer ; Lord Melbourne, Home Secretary ; 
Lord Hill, Commander-in-Chief; Lord Auckland, President of the Board 
of Trade; Lord John Russell, Pa^aster of the Forces; and Mr. Ponlett 
Thompson, Treasurer of the Navy. The Canningites obtained a con- 
siderable share of the appointments — Lord Palmerston being Foreign 
Secretary; Lord Goderich, Colonial Secretary; Mr. C. Grant, President 
of the Board of Control ; and Mr. C. Wynne, Secretary-at-War. Mr. 
Denman was the Attorney-General, and Sir William Home, Solicitor- 
General. Lord Anglesey returned to the government of Lreland, with 
Plunketfor Lord Chancellor, and Mr. Stanley as Chief Secretary. Strangest 
of all, the anti-Catholic Duke of Hichmond was Postmaster-General. All 
the Ministers were re-elected, with the exception of Mr. Stanley, who was 
opposed and beaten by Henry Hunt at Preston, as a lesson to the new men 
that no very moderate measures were expected from them. Nothing was 
done in the session, except the passing of a Kegency Bill, providing that 
in the event of the King leaving issue, the Queen should be Regent during 
the minority of the heir apparent — ^if otherwise, the Duchess of Kent to 
be Regent during the minority of her daughter, the Princess Victoria. 

The Houses reassembled on the 3rd of February ; and it was at once 
announced, that a scheme of Parliamentary reform had been agreed upon, 
and would be introduced as soon as the details could be completed. The 
Ist of March was fixed for the exposition of the project ; and the interval 
was occupied chiefly with thc^ presentation of vast numbers of petitions, and 
the discussion of the more salient On the appointed day. Lord John 
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JtuMell — to -whom the honourable task had been eommitted — addreaaed 
himself, amidst the profound attention of a cronded House, to bis gceat 
subject. He aet out nilh tbe characteiietic assurance, that he stood hetveen 
the bigotry which refused all reform, and the fanaticism which would be 
content with only one particular project. But iila own " particular project " 
was bolder than this introduction promised; insomuch that Iba Tories, who 
had lialened for some time with tolerable composure, assured that only ft 
pacificatory canceaaion was intended, burnt forth into exclamadona of Incre- 
dulity and indignation as the real nature of the scheme was deTeloped. 
Sixty boroughs were to be disfranchised ! and without compensfltion to the 
owners. Forty-asTen were thenceforth to return only one member each. 
Half a million voters weru to be added to the constituencies of thi: three 
kingdoms, by the extension of the suffrage to the iDhabitants of houses rated 
at £10 a-year. Beven nights of debate, in the courae of which seventy 
ocatora delivered themselvea, followed the motion for leave to introduce the 
bill ; but it was carried without a division, aa the Opposition had not com- 
pleted its organiMtion. Popular feeling wavered for a moment aa to the 
acceptance of a measure which, though thus large, was much narrower than 
some of its authors had taught the people they had a right to receive and 
the power to eitort ; throughout the country the question was debated in the 
political unions ; it was — perhaps more generously than wiaejy — reaoked to 
accept this instalment of juatice ; and all the support that wide-apreftd 
organiiationa, countless petition;, and monster meetings, could yifld, was 
given, with the enthusiaem of unconscious generosity, to the Whig leaders. 
The second reading was moved on the 21et. It vaa then seen that the 
anti-Re formers had closed their divided ranks, the old Protestant party for- 
getting its anger towards Wellington and Peel in the presence of a common 
danger, and trimmers who had given up the Church without a struggle 
making a desperate stajid for the retention of their pocket boroughs and 
abaenlee conatitaents. After two nights' debating— in which the new Irish 
memberB, Mr. Shiel and Mr. Wyse, exerted the eloquence that had been so 
effective in the Catholic agitation— the second reading was carried hy a 
majority of one [303 to 301]. Ministers did not dissolve nor resign, hut on 
the lOih moved that lie House go into committee on the bill. The Oppo- 
sition seized upon a weak point in the scheme — the reduction In the aggre- 
gate number of members, and moved as an amendment a resolution against 
that reduction. Two nlghta more of debating followed— in which Mr. 
Lytton Bulwer made bia dSbiit as a Reformer, and Mr. Hawkins, the clever 
nominee of a borough. owning Tory Peer, defended the sysiem of which he 
was an illustration. The amendment wes carried by a mnjority of eight 
[299 to 291]. Ministers had now no altemalive but to resign or dissolve— 
and they chose the latter. The King was for Eome lime reluctant to di«A<.t%-, 
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but his consent was prompt enough when told that the Lords had agreed to 
meet at noon, for the purpose of considering an address to his Majesty 
deprecating the exercise of the royal prerogative. " Send for a hackney-^ 
coach," was the well-known expression by which he indicated his haste to 
Tindicate the Crown right.* His actual appearance in the House of Lords, 
robed and attended, scarcely repressed the tumult that had prevailed there 
on the news of his approach ; and the Commons were summoned from a 
scene of confusion, in which even Sir Kobert Feel had become hotly excited. 
In a brief formal speech the Houses were prorogued ; and the next day the 
" Gazette " proclaimed an appeal from the sovereign to the people on their 
own behoof. 

Side by side with this and similar documents, were proclamations respect- 
ing that destroying angel, the cholera, which had for some time been 
watched with dread on its westward progress; and apprehensions of sudden 
and widespread death mingled with the political excitement, which had now 
reached to an unparalleled height, but was to rise still higher. The disso- 
lution was celebrated by a general illumination in London, and the populace 
vented their fury on the windows of the Duke of Wellington, Mr. Baring, and 
other prominent anti-reformers. The elections were quickly got through ; 
and they proved, as had been expected, almost the annihilation of the 
Tories. Sir Edward Knatchbull, Sir K. Yyvyan, Lord Norreys, and 
Mr. Bankes, were among the rejected by the counties. The Lowthers 
only obtained one seat in the two counties which they had previously com- 
manded ; and the Duke of Newcastle could do nothing \iith *^ his own " in 
Newark or any part of Notts. In the towns, the non-electors made it 
almost impossible for a Tory candidate to show his face or get a vote. The 
division lists of the last session had been well conned, and scarcely one of 
the large constituencies returned a man whose name was on the wrong side 
— even the Radical Sir Robert Wilson was rejected by Southwark, for an 
eccentric vote against reducing the number of members — and pledges were 
everywhere exacted of support to " the bill, the whole bill, and nothing but 
the bill." The new House met on the 14th of June, and on the 
24th, Lord John Russell re-introduced the bill, with some alterations in 
detail. At the advice of Sir Robert Peel, who, fortunately for his party, now 
sat for a family borough, the first reading was unopposed ; and lie would 
have waived discussion upon the principle of the bill, but Sir Charles 
Wetherell and the majority of the Tories resolved upon trying the efiect of 
dogged resistance. The second reading was carried by a majority of 130 
[361 to 231], On the 12th of July it was proposed to go into committee. 

♦ Mr. Roebuck in his "Hiatoiy of the Whig Minlatiy of 1830,"— published subsequentlj to 
, the first edition of this work— deolares the Above story, fkbnlous ; and describes the King as at 
once reluctant and pnnotUioui. 
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One niglit an adjournment was moTcd at twelve o'clock, and nenatWed- 
It was repealed, and aga.[n negaliTed, by about two lamdtcd to 
forty. Sit Charles declared he would persist even to making a score of 
divisions, and he succeeded in keeping Ministers and their supporters ia 
the House till seven o'clock in the morning-, when a compromise was 
effected. Only on one important question were Ministers defeated— the 
introduolion of what is known as the Chandoa clause ; giving the county 
franchise to tenanta-at-wiU paying above £50 of annual rent. Lord Althorp 
resisted the proposal, on the ground that these tenants-at-wiil could not be 
independent electors i and thai when their subservience to the landlords 
was seen, an agitation for the ballot rronld set in. But Mr. Hume and the 
Hadicals supported the amendment, anxious to extend the franchise to the 
utmost, and not displeased with the prospect of a separate agitation for the 
ballot i and the clause was adopted by a majority of 84. Not till the 15ih 
of September was the bill got through committee. There was another 
debate on the third reading, ending in a division of 113 to 58; and three 
nights' more on the motion that " this bill do pass." The last division in 
the Commons (September the 22nd) was 345 to 236. Next day, Lord. 
John, and a hundred of his a-jpporterg, carried up the bill to the dreaded. 

It was read by the Lards a ^rst time sub ailentio. Go the 3rd of October 
' Earl Grey moved thesecond reading in a speech that it was touching to listen 
to in the recollection that he had advocated such a measure fifty years before- 
With the foresight of experience — knowing that the bishops were at once 
the most trusted and the least trustworthy of the Opposition — he fervently 
exhorted the reverend bench not to bring odium upon their profession, and 
indignation upon themselves, by helping to reject the measure. Lord Wharn- 
cliffe led the Opposition by proposing the unusual motion, " that this bill be 
rejected"— meaning thereby to express the utmost detestation of it; but 
afterwards withdrew this for the usual negative, as more respectful to the 
lower House. Five successive nights did their lordships debate the 
question; and displayed, in doing «o, an amount of talent which they 
only now and then suffer to manifest itself. On the hrih night, Lord 
Chancellor Brougham delivered one of his most masterly orations ; recalling 
nearly every speaker on the Tory side, and covering him with sarcasm or 
invective ; and concluding the whole by addressing to the Peers the parable 
of the Sibyl and her books. " As your friend," said he, " as the friend of 
my country, as the servant of my sovereign, as the friend of my order, I 
counsel you to assist in preserving the national peace, and perpetuating the 
national prosperity. I cat! on you by all you hold most dear, by all that 
binds every one of us to our common country — I solemnly adjure you — yea, 
even on my bended knees I implore you — reject not this bill," But, atM- 
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o'clock on the morning of that day, the Peers did reject the bill, by a 
majority of 41 [109 to 158]. Twenty-one bishops were in the majority — it 
was they who had thrown out the bill, and the country did not soon forget 
or forgiTe it. 

The King, the Commons, and the people, rendered Ministers in this crisia, 
from which they might emerge the unwilling leaders or the victims of a 
revolution, such hearty support as never a Government had before. The 
sovereign did his part, by consenting at once to prorogue Parliament, that 
the bill might be re- introduced; and the Commons theirs, by passing a vote 
of confidence by a majority of 131. While the debate was proceeding in 
the Lords, there had been a monster meeting of the Political Unions at 
Birmingham. One hundred thousand is a moderate estimate of the numbers 
that attended. Several -Radical M.P.'s were among the speakers. The 
theme of every speech was. Would the Lords dare to reject the Bill ? One 
orator declared he would pay no more taxes till the Bill passed, and the 
multitude unanimously pledged themselves to the same course. An address 
to the King, praying' him to create new peers, if necessary to pass the Bill, 
and a vote of thanks to Lords Russell and Althorp, were part of the pro- 
ceedings ; and while the Peers, from Lord Chancellor Brougham to Lord 
Eldon, were unanimous in condemning these proceedings as illegal and 
unconstitutional. Lord John and his colleague were courteously responding 
to the thanks voted to them. As soon as the result of the division was 
known, the metropolis and all the leading towns seemed to resolve them- 
selves into public meetings. The Common Council of London met at 
Guildhall, and the City merchants and bankers at the Mansion-house. Fifty 
thousand persons went up with the address from the Corporation to the 
King ; of which advantage was taken by the vagrant mob attached to all 
great cities to assault Apsley House, and other Piccadilly and Park-lane 
mansions, unhorse the Duke of Cumberland, pelt the Marquis of London- 
derry, and commit other acts of violence or insult, which, with some dis- 
turbances in the provinces, were the occasion of angry discussions in both 
Houses, until [on the 20th] the King came down and proroguied them. 
Before they re-assembled very serious mischief had been done. At Derby, 
window-breaking was succeeded by an assault upon the gaol for the release 
of the captured, and several lives were lost in the affiray. Nottinghana- 
Castle was fired and sacked by a drunken mob, led by a few thieves, taking 
advantage of the exceeding odium then attaching to its owner, the Duke of 
Newcastle — who, however, recovered £21,000 from the county for the losa 
he had sustained, making no account of what was most deplored by others* 
the destruction of the fortress which Colonel Hutchinson and his heroic 
Lacy held for the Parliament in the civil wars. Worst of all, the entrance 
of Sir Charles Wetherell, the Recorder of Bristol, into that city, in judicial 



pomp, vas made the occasioQ of a riot unparalleled Bince the days of Lord 
Gaorge Gordan. A nitmbei of London TBgnbonda seem to have gone from 
place to place sC this lime, intending to profit at each b; the prevailing 
excitement ; and at Bristol they found the congenial coodiliooa of interne 
excitement and a depraved sea-port population. Apprehensive of outbreak, 
the major and aheriifs had requested Sir Charles to forego a publio entry, 
assuring him that their constabulary would be insufficient to keep the 
peace; bat he refused, and directed tbem to apply to the Home Office for 
military aid. On Saturday, the 29tb, he made hia way, in the cuetomary 
procession, amid yalleys of hard words and harder stones, to the Alaneion- 
house, in front of which a mob took its station till evening. Then they 
-were ordered to disperse, and the Riot Act waa read ; but the soldiers nho 
had been sent down were not brought Into the clly, and some of the 
constables had gone home to refresh themselves. Then Btones began to 
clatter from without, and norkmon to put up planks within ; while Sii 
Charles made his escape in disguisa— though, most unaccountably, no 
announcement of that important fact was made. By this time the soldiers 
had been called in, but tbeir commander (Colonel Brereton) was not put in 
command of the city ; both he and the mayor were weakly amiable men ; 
DO attempt was made to clear the streets, Ihougii the mob showed ilaelf 
aa cowardly as mischievoui; and the troop was withdrawn. On Sunday 
morning, while the churcbHa and chapels were full, a mob broke into the 
Mansion-house and its cellars, where many got dead drunk, and more spirited 
themselves up for any outrage. When the troopers again rode up, there was not, 
as before, a flight, but a ahawor of stones, and blows at Ibe horses' legs from 
clubt. Still, no charge was made, though one or two men were shot by soldiers 
who had been struck; and the Colonel, after trying to persuade the mob to 
disperse, again withdrew his men. Before the next morning, three gaols 
had been broken into, and the prisoners liberated ; the Mansion-house, the 
bishop's palace, the Custom House, the Excise Office, and one whole side 
of Queen's' square, had been destroyed by fire — their furniture burned or 
carried off— and the aavoges who had fired and robbed, roasting in the 
asbeo, or lying in ihe road, drunken to utter insensibility. Then, and not 
before, common sense and the instinct of self-preservation came to the 
inhabitants. The citizens hastened to be sworn in as constables, the mngis> 
trates authorized the military to clear the streets, and, in an hour or two, 
complete but most mournful tronquillity was restored. About a hundred 
ware found to have been killed or wounded. Twice as many were taken 
prisoners and tried by a special commiBsion ; by which eigbty-Qve were 
convicted, and four executed. It was rightly resolved that the conduct of 
the military and magistrates should not pass unquestioned. Colonel Brere- 
ton was tried by a court-martial, and, maddened by Ihe ini^>iU.\.ww» fi*- 
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upon him, shot himself daring the investigation. His second in command 
accosed the magistrates of gross cowardice and incompetency ; but the 
mayor was acquitted, and the prosecutions were abandoned. — There was 
no more serious rioting. There were disturbances at Bath, Coventry, 
and Leicester ; but they were quickly and bloodlessly suppressed. 
Several of the bishops were hissed in public and others burned in effigy ; 
but everyone agreed that they could scarcely expect other treatment from 
a people whom they had made personal enemies. A threatening danger 
was got over by the good sense of two parties — the Government and the 
nltra-Radicals. On the 31st of October, the London Political Union held a 
great meeting in Lincoln's Inn Fields ; when a secession of a number of 
vrorking men took place, and a separate Union was formed on the basis of 
universal sufiErage and annual parliaments. The new association put out an 
address deducing these claims from the natural rights of man, and develop- 
ing them to their logical result, the abolition of all hereditary distinctions 
and political inequalities. They also convened a monster meeting of 
democrats at White Conduit House, for the 7th November. The Govern- 
ment, feeling that after what had just taken place nothing must be risked, 
surrounded the city with soldiery, swore in special constables, and intimated 
to the leaders of the Union that they were doing an illegal and dangerous 
thing. They, bold in their consciousness of right intentions, requested aa 
interview with the Home Secretary, which was granted. Lord Melbourne 
pointed out to them, with a conciliating politeness very shocking to the old 
Tories, that certain portions of their address were even treasonable ; and 
they at once agreed to abandon the intended meeting. On the 22nd, a 
proclamation was issued against the Unions in general ; an act which; though 
quite impotent, staggered the confidence of the people in the Ministers, 
until it was known that they were overruled in the matter. 

Parliament re-assembled on the 6ih of December. It was occupied for 
the first week with debates on the recent disturbances ; in which the Ministry 
"were of course severely censured by an Opposition to which the usual con- 
solation of defeat was liberally allowed. On the 12th, Lord John Kussell 
re-introduced the Bill, with such alterations in detail as were suggested 
by the returns of the census, which had been taken in the Spring. The 
second reading was carried, after a tedious debate, early on Sunday 
morning, by 326 to 162. The House then adjourned, for the Christmas 
recess, until the I'Zth of January, when the Bill was at once got into com- 
mittee. The only important division was taken on the question of the 
eight additional members allotted to the metropolitan district, which was 
objected to as giving the capital an undue preponderance in the repre- 
fientation, and affirmed by a majority of only 80. On the 19th of March, 
irhen the third reading was moved, the opposition, made yet another 
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effort^ — Lord Mahon moving the u^unl negative, la tha three nighta 
debate that ensued, ihere was something of solemnity in the leading apeeihee 
on either aide — " on the brink of the most momentous deeiaion to which any 
legislative asaembly, in any country, ever came," vaa Lord Mabon'a exordium; 
"the imminent peril of a struggle in which blood would be shed, and tha 
constitution mutt periab," Lord John Kuesell perorated. The final division, 
was 3dS to 239, giving a majority of 116 for the "Bill to amend the 
Repreaentation of the People in Englnnd and Waloa." 

It was seen immediately on the te-oppearance of the Bill in the upper 
House, that a. change had taken place there. Akbough strenuous exertions 
had been madeby the anli-refocmera to buttress their resolution (Lord Roden 
had presented Id tbeE.ing a petition from 230,000 Iriab Froteatants), it was, 
evident that many were wavering. Several peers declined Id vote cgaiost 
the second reading, on the ground that the Bill might be modified in com- 
mittee; and the Duke of Buckingham promised, with ludicrous aelf-compla- 
cenoy, that if their lordships would throw out the Government measure, 
As would introduce one that would besatisfactory to the people. The debate 
extended from the night of the 9th, to the morning of the Hlh of April ; 
when, at seven o'clock, a mitiisteriol majority of nine was announced. The 
minority of forty-one had been changed into this majority by the conversioa 
of eevent^en peers (five spiritual and twelve temporal), the absence of ten who 
had voted in the former majority, and the votes of twelve who before were 
absent. The Duke of Wellington entered a vehement protest on the hooks 
of the House, which was subscribed by 74 other peers, including the royal 
Bukes, Cumberland and Gloucester, and six of the prelates. — Great was tbc 
popular exultation, but it took the form of determination to complete the 
victory. Buring the Easter recess, meetings of unparalleled magnitude and 
spirit were held throughout the country. The Birmingham Union convened 
a meeting of all the neighbouiing associations at New hall-bill. Edinburgh 
had a meeting 80,000 atrong, under the walls of Holyrood, from which the 
exiled Charles the Tenth looked on with feelings of mingled wonder and 
terror. London, and every great town in every part of England, had its 
monster meeting, and adopted very bold resolutions, petitions, and memorials. 
The NalionalUnion.inameetingheldinLondoQon the 3rd of May, declared 
inapelitionto the Lords, that if the Bill were rejected, " there was reason to 
expect that the payment of taxes would cease, that other obligations of 
society would be disregarded, and that the ultimate consequence might bo 
Ibe utter extinction of the privileged ordera." On the day of the re-asaem- 
blingofParliament (Maylhe 7th), the great Midland Counliea'meeiingcame 
off. It numbered 150,000 men— the greatest number, probably, that bad ever 
assembled in Great Britain. The position of the hustings, at the foot of a 
sloping hill, and the admirable organization adopted, tendered the whole of 
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tiM TUt amemblage intelligent acton in the proceedings. Two hundred bands 
of miisic headed the processions; and more than seven hundred banners 
wayed over the multitude. Silence was produced by sound of trumpet, 
and nearly every voice joined in ** the Union Hymn" — the national anthem 
of the time, though forgotten now : — 

** IjO ! we answer ! see, we come, 

Quick at Freedom's holy call, 
We come ! we come ! we come ! we come I 

To do the glorious work of all : 
And hark 1 we raise from sea to sea 
The sacred watchword, Liberty ! 

God is our guide ! from field, from waye. 

From plough, from anvil, and from loom, 
We come, our country's rights to save, 

And speak a t3rrant faction's doom. 
And hark ! we raise from sea to sea, 
The sacred watchword, Liberty I 

Gk>d is our guide ! no swords we draw. 

We kindle not war's battle fires ; 
By union, justice, reason, law. 

We claim the birthright of our sires. 
We raise the watchword. Liberty ! 
We will, we will, we will be free ! " 

Nor were these earnest men content with spirit-stirring song. At the iavita* 
tion of one of their leaders, Mr. Salt, they uncovered their heads, and repeated, 
every man, the solemn words, " With unbroken faith, through every peril 
and privation, we here devote ourselves and our children to our country's 
cause." 

On this same 7th of May, with an almost sublime audacity, the Lords, 
thus counselled and menaced, overthrew the Ministry. On the very first 
clause of the bill, now in committee, there was a majority of thirty-five 
against them. They asked for, and with difficulty obtained, a delay of 
three days. At a Cabinet Council held the next morning, it was deter- 
mined, at last, to do what the country had been urging for six months past, 
but which it went to the very heart of the aristocratic Whigs to do — ask 
the King to create new peers. Earl Grey and Lord Chancellor Brougham 
went at once to Windsor, and proffered their demand. The King hesitated, 
lamented, it is said wept, and refused ! The Ministers tendered their resig- 
nation, and the next morning a royal letter informed them that it was 
accepted. The Reformer King had dismissed his Reform Ministers ! 

It was soon known that this was the result of an intrigue between the Con- 
servative leaders and the ladies of the Court. The poor old King was much 
under the influence of his wife and other feminine relatives ; and while his 
Ministers were holding their anxious posts in London, was frequently visited 
by men high in the Opposition. He had been frightened into believing 
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that, after alJ, reform meaiit revolution ; that ihe avowed doctrines of the 
suppreeaed London Union were Ibe disgtiised sentiments of all the political 
asiociationa ; that the loyal and respectable part of the nation would ba 
well BHtisfied with a few alterations in the repreeentation, — and as for tile 
rest, the Duke of Wellington would quiet them. The Duke bad authorized 
this representation by at least one speeoh. He had said, in the previous 
October, " the people of England are quiet enough if let alone ; and if not; 
there i» a way to make them." It is appalling to think that he who had 
spoken so pathetically three yents before of the horrors of civil war, was nov 
prepared to risk them; but there is no avoiding the conclusion. He was 
ready when called upon by Lord Lyndhurst — who was first sent for by tfaa 
King — to sacrifice himself, as he said, to the service of his sovereign in this 
hour of desertion, " or he should have been Rshamed to show his face in the 
streets." On (he next night to that on which it was annouDced that Ministers 
had resigned, and Lord Alihorp bad distinctly stated the cause, the Commons 
adopfed, on Ihe motion of Lord Ebrington, an address to the King, 
expressing deep regret at the dismissal of advisers ip whom they had 
unabated confidence, and declaring the absolute necessity of an extensive 
measure of reform. This had the effect of inducing Ihe King to stipulate 
with Lord Lyndhurst that the new Ministry should introduce such a 
measure — a condilion on which tha Dukeivould not lake office; but he 
busied himself none the less to induce others to do so. It was the wisdom 
of Sir itobert Feel which averted the disastrous attempt Be steadily 
refused the Premiership, and without him a cabinet could not he con- 
■trncted. On the 15th, when the country had been nine days without & 
Oovernment, the King was informed he must submit to the humiliation of 
recalling Earl Grey, and consenting to the creation of peers. 

Admirable was the patient self-possession of the people during these 
nine days. If he be a great man who is master of his enthusiasm, what 
shall we lay of the nation that is master of its just anger? There wm 
mourning, indignation, resolve — but no passion. Business was suspended — 
the streets were crowded, as in expectation of a meteor — public- house signs of 
the King's Head were hung with crape, and the Queen's effigies blackened — 
bells were ntulBed or dintually tolled. The National Union declared its 
lesaions permanent, added 3,S00 members to its roll in two days, 
proclaimed him a public enemy who advised a dissolution of Parliament, 
and petitioned the Commons to refuse supplies and put the Excliequer in 
Commission. The Common Council and the Livery of London adopted 
just the same course j and every suburb had a monster meeting, Baniel 
O'Connell haranguing 20,000 people atone place,Mr.Hume at another, and 
Colonel Evans at a third. A run upon the Bank commenced at the 
biddings of placards, " To stop the Buke, run for gold I" and in one ve«.t 
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more than a million was drawn from the Bank of England in small sums. 
Manchester sent up a petition signed by 25,000 persons, in four hours, 
praying for the stoppage of supplies; and instructed the member who 
presented it to say, no more taxes would be paid there till the bill became 
law. Birmingham was placarded with notices to the same effect. Another 
and still vaster meeting was held at Newhall-hill, resolved on the non-pay- 
ment of taxes, on arming, marching on London, and sending round to 
all the Unions a declaration of inappeaseable hostility to the new Govern- 
ment. Throughout England, Scotland, and Ireland, there were similar 
scenes. From the northern and southern counties, bodies of men fifty 
thousand strong, were expected to encamp on Pennenden and Hampstead 
Heaths, while smaller bodies occupied the squares of the metropolis ; and 
the papers actually discussed modes of street-fighting. And there was little 
of bravado in all this. It was believed then, and is certainly known now, that 
the Duke had resolved on military government. The officers were ordered 
to join their regiments ; the troops were provided with ball cartridges ; 
and the Scots Greys located at Birmingham were actually employed, on 
Sunday, the 13th of May, in grinding their sabres as they had not been ground 
since the eve of Waterloo. It was the next day that rumour had assigned for 
the Unionists to commence their march ; and the Greys, it was believed by the 
soldiers themselves, were to arrest their march. But it had become known 
— known at head-quarters, as well as currently believed in the country, and 
openly stated in the newspapers — that neither the London police, the 
yeomanry, nor the soldiers, could be relied upon ; and, least of all, the Scots 
Greys, who were to begin the bloody work. The reckless plotters who 
would have risked a revolution to prevent reform, could find neither states- 
men to guide nor military to sustain them. All the institutions of the 
country, as well as the country itself, were against them. 

Inexpressible was the revulsion of feeling when it was known that the 
Heformers had resumed office. Dismay was everywhere turned to grati- 
tude, and sternness to rejoicing. A third Newhall-hill meeting — held on 
Tuesday, the 15th — was opened with a thanksgiving prayer as solemn as the 
vow that had been uttered fifteen days before. When the Duke gave up, 
the Peers did the same. A letter from St. James's Palace gave them 
the alternative of being swamped or withdrawing their opposition ; and, to 
save their order, they gave up what they called the Constitution. On the 
night of Thursday, the 17th, the Duke of Wellington, and about a hundred 
Peers, left the House. A small minority held out through the considera- 
tion of the bill in committee ; on the 1st of June eighteen peers registered 
another protest ; on the 4th, the third reading was carried by 106 to 22, 
The Commons quickly agreed to the few alterations made by the Lords; and, 
on the 7th, Lords Brougham, Lansdowne, Wellesley, Grey, Holland, and 
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Durham, as a royal commission, constituted, by the formal consent of the 
sovereign, the Reform Bill the law of the land. 

Separate bills had to be passed for Scotland and Ireland, but this was 
done with scarcely any opposition. The changes in the representation 
of the three kingdoms amounted in substance to this : — ^In England, the 
county constituencies were increased from 52 to 82, and their members fronx 
94 to 159. Fifty-six boroughs, returning 111 members, having less than 2,000 
inhabitants each under the new census, were disfranchised; and 30 boroughs, 
having a population under 4,000, were reduced from two to one represen- 
tative each. The united constituency of Weymouth and Melcombe Begis was 
reduced from four members to two. Thus the total reduction of borough 
members was 143, but as it had been decided against the Ministry that the 
aggregate of representatives should not be lessened, these 143 were re- 
distributed. The new metropolitan boroughs, Marylebone, Finsbury, the 
Tower Hamlets, and Lambeth, received two each. Other places with a 
population exceeding 25,000 had 14 members allotted them — new and large 
provincial constituencies^63 — and 21 boroughs of a population exceeding 
12,000, one each. The county franchise was extended by the admission 
of copy-holders, lease-holders, and £50 tenants. The old corporation 
freemen were not deprived of their votes if they had qualified 
before March, 1831 ; and the borough franchise was extended to the 
occupiers of tenements worth £10 a year, with certain provisions as 
to rate-paying and registration. The mode of election was very greatly 
improved by shortening the time of polling in counties from fifteen days to 
two, and in all cities and boroughs to one day. The qualification of a repre- 
sentative remained as before. In Ireland there was no change in the 
number of constituencies, nor in Scotland, but a more equitable distribu- 
tion of representatives. The Irish county franchise was little altered from 
the arrangement of 1829 ; but that of Scotland was much enlarged. 

The most palpable feature in the new system of representation was, the 
preponderance given to the counties; which, with the exclusion of the ballot,, 
soon excited suspicion and complaints. But the people believed that they 
had opened up a way to the obtainment of complete justice — that the middle 
classes were pledged, by fellowship in struggle, to aid in the enfranchise- 
ment of the millions who were left in the condition they had found intolera- 
ble — and so they gave themselves up to exultation and hope. 
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WHAT VBAVCB OAXHXD BT HKE SBCOMD XXTOLlTTIOir— BSLOTXTIC 8EPARATXD 7BOX HOIXAinV— 

nrsvuuBGTxoirAST okanoss or switzselaios xtalt, and oxbxany— ths poush stbuoolz — 

THX SUBUXB PORTS AMD THX PASHA OP XOTPT — THE MSW KnTGDOM OF OSKECE— CIVIL WAIL IX 
PORTUQAL AMD SPAIM. 

While the important though miserably imperfect change in the political 
system of England, narrated in the last chapter, had been effecting itself, 
insorrection had been making the tour of continental Europe ; but to leave 
upon its track little else than the desolation of civil war, and the monuments 
of royal or popular recalcitration. 

France, that vas the first to stir — that began and finished her revolu- 
tion in a few days — profited as little as any by the movements she initiated. 
The first revolution turned up the soil of the country; it thoroughly 
destroyed, if it did not reconstruct — the second, only overturned a throne to 
get rid of its occupant in favour of a supplanter. The one was effected by 
and for the people — the other only by the people. Their utmost gain was 
the abolition of hereditary peerage — and that was a questionable gain, as a 
senate of royal creatures was substituted. They obtained an enlargement 
of the sufi&age only from one to two hundred thousand voters — and their 
new monarch immediately set himself to work to reduce this miserable frac- 
tion of the population to its former proportion by the systematic corruption 
of patronage. He did not in return give even peace and security to the 
nation. Within the first three years of his reign, several republican 
Smeutes had been experienced in Paris ; and Lyons was the centre of a 
Bourbon insurrection that required Marshal Soult and an army of 26,000 
men for its suppression. Within the same period, more than four hundred 
journalists and authors had been prosecuted; the invasions of personal 
liberty had been more bold and numerous than under Polignac; and a 
girdle of fortresses had begun to rise around Paris. The venerable 
Lafayette never forgave himself the error of crowning the man who had 
thus deceived him ; and at his death — which occurred in May, 1834, in his 
seventy-seventh year — his funeral eulogium was not permitted. 

Belgium was the next link to Paris in the electric chain. The union of 
the Netherlands with Holland had turned out as was foretold when it was 
arbitrarily effected at the partition of 1815. Subject by turns to Germany 
and France, the population was a mixture of both races ; and neither would 
assimilate with the Dutch, especially under a constitution which inverted 
the right proportions of political power. The performance of the opera of 
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" Massaniello," &t Brussels, ifbs the spark that exploded the train of animou- 
tiee and dieconteats. The King made some concesaiona to the Inaurgent 
populace ; but In a Tew weeks the capital was again in the handi of 
the KadicaU ; and a large arm; sent to reduce them to obedience irai 
compelled to evacuate after five days' hard fighting (Sep^ 1S30). Oa 
the Sth of October, Belgian independence was proclaimed, and the Prince 
of Orange was driven from the country ; but Antwerp was bombarded by 
the ])utch commandant from the citadc!. A National Assembly resolved 
upon a. monarchy in preference to a republic j and the crown waa offered to 
the Duke of Nemours, son of he King of the French. Louis Philippe 
declining ita acceptance, to conciliate the other European powers, it wu 
offered lo Prince Leopold, the widower of our Princess Charlotte. By him 
it was accepted, and he shortly afternerds married a daughter of Louis 
Philippe. Bussia and Prussia objected for some time to the reoognitioo of 
the new kingdom, hut ultimately were overruled; and the united force of 
England and France having handed over Antwerp to the Belgian!, peace 
was restored, though negotiations on the subject oecupied the diplomatists 
for eight or ten years longer. Belgium has certainly shown no signs of 
repentance for her share in thesa troubles ; but ia, probably, the besl-goyerned 
stale of the Continent. 

The [evolutionary fiatne apread on either hand— into Germany on the one 
aide, into ■Switzerland and Italy on the other. The aristocratio canton of 
Berne precipitated the outbreak by endeavouring to prevent it. Zurich 
took the lead in granting reforms, and became the chief of a concordate of 
democratic statea, which triumphed over an antagonistic coofederalicn, and 
prevented, by the aid of France, the alienation of Basle, Neufchate), and 
Volaie. — Italy was agitated at several points, and in Borne the Pope was 
deposed, in the summer of 1831 ; but Austrian intervention, with over- 
whelming force, frustrated once more all hopes of unity and independence.^ 

The German revolutions commenced with Brunswick. The Duke 
Charles consummated a career of obstinacy and extravagance by 
warning bis subjects he knew better than Charles the Tenth how to 
defend his throne ; which provoked them to atorm and burn his palace 
(September, 1S30), from which he escaped by a garden. His brother 
Wtlliam was chosen to replace bim, and gave satisfaction. The ei-Duke 
tried to regain his throne by democratic profeaaions and appeals, but obtained 
no support ; and as he had before been censured by the German powers for 
gross libels on his late guardian, George the Fourth of England and 
Hanover, he was discountenanced by them now, and has since kept alive a 
disgraceful notoriety in London and Paris.— The King of Saitony excited 
the anger of his peo[)1e by blind devotion to the Catholic Church, and was 
compelled, by succeaaive and disastrous tumults, to make a virtual abdl- 
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cation in favour of bis nephew, Duke Frederick. — The Elector of Hesse 
Cassel had a mistress whom the people drove from the capital ; and he 
placed the reins of government in the hands of his son, that he might 
follow her. But the son was as tyrannical and profligate as the father ; and 
the people had again to rise, to protect his own mother from his insults, 
and to obtain the constitution which the father had promised. — ^Hanover 
was governed by a Minister against whose policy the people rose, headed 
by some eminent professors. The insurrection was suppressed ; but the 
Duke of Cambridge, representing his brother, the King of England, con- 
ceded the removal of the Minister, and a more liberal constitution. — In 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Elberfeld, Jena, Altenberg, and other towns, there were 
disturbances ; but they led to no important result. — ^A peaceable meeting of 
German Hadicals at Hanspach, in May, 1832, was followed by the arrest of 
their leaders, the suppression of the liberal press and of political clubs, and 
the arbitrary imposition of taxes. A bold attempt on the part of the revo- 
lutionary students at Frankfort to liberate the political prisoners, and over- 
awe the Diet, had only the effect of increasing the severity of the German 
Governments. 

Poland suffered with patience the tortures inflicted by the Grand Duke, 
or arch-fiend, Constantine, up to the end of November, 1830. Some 
students of the military school at Warsaw had drunk to the immortal 
memory of Kosciusko. Two commissions having decided that there was 
no ground for punishment in this, Constantine ordered, on his own autho- 
rity, the flogging and imprisonment of the youths. Their comrades rose 
in arms, part of the garrison joined them, and then the town's-people. By 
the 3rd of December, the Russians had been expelled, after a frightful 
slaughter, from the ancient capital of Poland. Some of the nobles had 
presented to the Archduke a petition for the fulfilment of the constitution 
guaranteed in 1814 ; and as every thing had been done in the name of the 
Emperor, it was deemed possible that his wrath might not be kindled. But 
Marshal Kiopscki was made Dictator, in case defence should be necessary. 
With the new year, came the tidings of an army on the march to punish the 
" horrid treason" of the Poles ; and before its end, the Emperor had pro- 
claimed, " Order reigns in Warsaw." The patriots — that is, the nobles and 
the professional classes; for it must be confessed, that the mass of the 
people had been reduced by serfdom to a condition of animal indifference 
— fought with heroic valour, against tremendous odds. For a time 
they were sustained by hopes of help from various quarters — from the sym- 
pathy of Hungary, Germany, France, and England; even from Austrian 
«nd Prussian jealousy of Bussian aggrandisement. But Austria and 
Prussia were wedded to the Czar by ties stronger than their jealousy — 
Hangary and Germany could send only a few volunteer auzillaries-r-France 
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and England were too far from a country that bad no sea-board ; even if 
the crafij monarch of the one had not already begun to intrigue with the 
Northern Povcers, and the Foreign Secrelarj of ihe other to delude himself 
and the nation with a daahing show of iiberalisDi. So unhappy Poland vras 
ahandoned to Ihe mercilHss Tengeance of the Czar Nicholas, The survivors 
of battle were sent to the mines of Siberia— nohle ladies were married to 
the common Boldiers of the victor's hordes— crowds of infants were trans- 
parted to Russia before they had learned the name of their native Und — 
the universities were suppressed and tlie libraries broken up — the Faltah 
constitution was formally abrogated for government hy " organic statutes ;" 
and even Ihe use of the Polish language forbidden. Some thousanils of the 
patriots escaped over the frontier, canning with them cholera, and other 
pestiientiiil diseases, that became a new source of political trouble; the 
ignorant populations of Southern Europe rising in many places against Ihe 
physicians and higher classes, as poisoners. Europe hastened to coniole, 
with alms, the victims of its guilty or most unhappy indolence. Large 
contributions were raised for them in London and Paris, and many still 
subsist upon public bounty. However remote from democracy may have 
been their sentiments at home, they have become in eiilo the migratory 
army of revolution ; conspicuous in nearly every tumult of every capital, 
since their espalrislion. 

■While Western and Central Europe had been thus agitated by the 
risings of the multitude against their hereditary masters, the East was 
witness to the supremacy of individual strength over traditional power. 
Scarcely had Turkey concluded a peace with Russia, than she fell pros- 
trate before the powerful vassal who had alone stood between her and 
the Northern autocrat Mohammed A!i took advantage of a quarrel with 
a brother Pasha to eitend his dominion from Egypt over the whole of 
Sjtia ; and, in reply to the interference of his suverain, turned his march 
across the Taurus right upon Constantinopie. As England and France 
bad a common interest in preserving the integrity of the Ottoman empire, 
they joined with Russia in inducing Ibrahim to stop his msrch, and effected 
an arrangement which left JIahommed hereditary ruler of Egypt, 

Leopold, now King of the Belgians, had been previously tnviled by the 
guardian powers of Greece to accept the throne of that new kingdom ; and 
would probably have acceded, but for a letter from the Count Capo dTstria, 
describing the state of the country in such language as to make the position 
of its ruler anything but desirable. It is possible that the Count was unwill- 
ing (0 resign his own position as President ; but his unhappy fate — mur- 
dered at midday, and on the threshold of a church — within a few months 
of that letter, and the inability of his brother to hold the reins which he had 
seized, gave a melancholy confirmation to the warning. At !a9l, Otho, the 
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younger son of the King of BaTaria, and a mere boy, was fixed upon for the 
King of Greece; and was inaugurated— under the protection of his father's 
troops — early in 1833. 

Whilst the new-made sovereignty of classic Greece was thus hawked 
about, the ancient crowns of Portugal and Spain were being, or about to 
be, hotly fought for. When Don Pedro, the Emperor of Brazil, heard how 
his daughter had been defrauded of her throne, he abdicated his own in 
favour of his son, and came over to Europe to make war upon his usurping 
and perjured brother. The new Government of England — ^though loudly 
professing the doctrine of non-intervention — was disposed to take a wider 
interpretation than their predecessors had done of our relations to Portugal. 
They permitted an English officer to take the command of Don Pedro's 
fleet, and English soldiers openly to recruit for his army. On the 28th of 
June, 1832, the expedition sailed from the Azores. Oporto was easily taken 
possession of; but the Miguelites established a blockade, and reduced the 
besieged to great straits. The war was prolonged till the middle of 1834; 
and it was at last only by the aid of an English fleet and a Spanish army, 
that Don Miguel was forced to abdicate. Don Pedro had no sooner been 
declared by the Cortes Regent of the kingdom, than he died. His daughter 
was then declared of age, and married by proxy to the Duke de Leuch- 
tenberg, the son of Eugene Beauharnois. Within a month or two the poor 
child was a widow, as well as an orphan, her husband dying from the effects 
of a cold. — On the 29th September, 1833, Ferdinand the Seventh of Spain 
expired in an apoplectic fit. His infant daughter, three years old, was pro- 
claimed Queen, and the demirep Christina, Regent. The priestly and 
absolutist party in the country declared that as the Salic law had been esta- 
blished in Spain with the Bourbon dynasty, the crown devolved on the 
late king's brother, Don Carlos, who hastened to fraternize with that other 
royal uncle, Don Miguel ; came over to England to enjoy the homage of aris- 
tocratic sympathizers; and returned to countenance the war which the 
priests had got up for him — or for the threatened estates of the Church — 
in the Biscayan mountains. As our own countrymen had a part — and a 
very sorry one — in this deplorable conflict, we shall have to recur to ii 
hereafter. 
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TITS nBST BSFORMED PARLIAMKWT— THE WOBX THAT LAY BSFOHB IT— LOBO ALTH0SP| l^HB WHIO 
nNANCIEfi— IBXLAKD, O'CONNSLLt AIO) THS IBISH CHXJSCH— THX APPROPRIATION CLAUSE— THK 
COERaON ACT— RETIREMEMT OF EARL ORET— LORD MELBOURNE, PREMIER— THE KATHCORXAO 
MASSACRE— THE LORD CHAKCELLOR AND EARL DURHAM — MINISTERS DISMISSED —WHAT THST 
HAD accomplished; negro emancipation; THE NEW poor-law; THS BAST INDIA COM- 
PANY AND BANK OF ENGLAND CHARTERS; LEGAL REFORM; EDUCATION— IN WHAT THET HAD 
FAILED ; RELIGIOUS LIBERTY AND DISSENTERS* QRIETANCES— THE BAIXOT AND THE CORK 
LAWS — ^MILITARY FLOGGING AND NATAL IMPBESSMENT— DESTRUCTION OF THE HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT BY FIRE— THE TRADE UNIONS AND THE DORCHESTER LABOURERS. 

The first general election under the Reform Act took place in Januaryi 
1833. The result was, of course, the infusion of a vast quantity of new 
blood into the legislature ; though some of the more distinguished reformers 
had been carried into Parliament during the previous struggle, and were 
now returned, either for their former, or by larger constituencies.* The 
first division took place on the choice of a Speaker. Mr. Hume and Mr. 
0*Connell opposed the re-election of the Tory Manners Sutton ; but were 
outvoted by 241 to 31. 

Never before had a Government the support of so large a number of 
representatives of so large a proportion of the nation — and never before was 
there such an array of works demanding to be undertaken. There was 
Ireland, as turbulent as in the days preceding Catholic emancipation ; and 
the difficulty complicated by the fact that the great agitator had now lost 
the check formerly put upon his foul tongue and reckless conduct by morally- 
respectable allies in both countries. There was English pauperism, a widely- 
spreading fester, impossible to be let alone, and perilous to touch. There 
were social and sanitary questions, started by that dread power, cholera, 
which, though it had proved far less destructive than had been appre- 
hended,! had revealed the sources of chronic pestilence, and touched 
springs of human fellow-feeling that had seemed extinct. There 
were the Dissenters' grievances — church-rates and tithes, exclusion from 
the Universities, subjection to the insult and hardship of compulsory 

• Amen; the new members, or the representatiTes of important new conotituenoies, were 
the followiog :— Attwood and Scholefield, for Birmingham ; BrothertOD, for Salford ; Backing- 
ham, for Sheffield ; Lushington and Clay, for the Tower Hamlets; Ctobbett and Fielden, for 
Oldham ; Grote, for London ; Grant, for Finsbnry ; Pease, for South Dorham county ; Wilks, 
for Boston. 

i The registered deaths from cholera in London, daring the fifteen months orerwhidiitf 
two visitatione extended, were only 5,275. No statement was made for the whole ooantc^x 
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marriage and baptism at the parish church. There was an ominous murmur 
throughout the land against the Church itself, and an irresistible outcry 
against its flagprant corruptions. West Indian slaTery stood revealed in 
shape and colour so abhorrent to humanity that no strength of will could 
resist the demand for iU abolition. Parliamentary reform had exposed the 
necessity and foreshadowed the certainty of as radical an application to the 
local institutions of the country. The gOTemment and commerce of the 
East Indies, and the reconsideration of the banking system, admitted of no 
delay. And there was a knot of pertinacious men already mooting the 
repeal of the corn-laws and the adoption of the ballot. Not only were 
CTery one of these topics pressing in the way of circumstance, but Govern- 
ment itself, by the acts of its members, or as a whole, stood pledged to 
entertain every one of them. But a moderate fulfilment of the hopes 
they had excited — but a sparing use of the power at their back — and these 
men might bequeath a new England to their successors. 

But they very soon betrayed their weak points and damaged their 
popularity. That they were new to the art of government, and had to 
depend for much on subordinates trained by and faithful to the old party, 
were serious disadvantages. But these disadvantages were amply allowed 
for, and could scarcely excuse egregious blunders in finance, or the 
extravagant settlement of £100,000 a-year, and two palaces, on Queen 
Adelaide, in the event of her widowhood. Ministers set out in February, 
1831, by promising a budget founded on the scheme recently promulgated by 
Sir Henry Pamell ; but that financier no sooner saw the budget than he 
disowned it, and it was withdrawn till the second session of the year. 
Then, the public were assured there was a surplus of nearly half a million 
in the Exchequer ; but in his next statement, the perplexed Chancellor had 
to acknowledge a deficit of more than that amount — " he had forgotten the 
expiration of the beer duties, which made a difierence of £350,000.^ The 
next budget was presented in April, 1833 ; and then there was really a 
handsome surplus, arising chiefiy from the abolition of sinecures and 
reductions in various departments — a large proportion of which, however, 
had been efiected by the late ministry. The financial difficulty of the year 
was the house-tax, against which a vigorous agitation had been raised by 
interested parties. Some imposing deputations to Downing-street, and a 
tempestuous Westminster election — at which Sir J. C. Hobhouse was 
rejected by his old constituents — decided Lord Althorp to expunge the 
obnoxious impost The country gentlemen thought they might profit by 
this disposition to give way to the clamorous, and outvoted the Government 
on a motion for the repeal of the malttax ; but a feint of resignation 
induced the House to cancel that decision. Next year — the last of Lord 
Althorp't tenure of office — there was a sarplus of two millions, a million 
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and a half of which had been saved by Sir James Graham from the nayal 
expenditure ; and the estimates were reduced accordingly. 

Ireland was the first great difficulty of the new men and the new epoch* 
The last days of Sir Henry Hardinge's administration were disturbed by a 
violent personal quarrel with O'Connell, provoked by his application of the 
epithet, " base, bloody, and brutal." Lord Anglesea fared no better thaa 
his predecessor, and the Whigs were soon bespattered as thickly as the 
Tories with vile phrases. Hiey determined, however, on O'Connell's prose- 
cution for disobedience to proclamations prohibiting his repeal meetings. 
When brought to trial, after mudh delay, he pleaded guilty ; and then had 
the effirontery to deny, in Ireland, that he had done so. It was asserted 
in the House of Commons, and admitted by Mr. Secretary Stanley, that he 
had proposed to the Government to compromise the matter — O'ConneU 
undertaking to drop the Repeal agitation, if they would abstain from calling 
him up for judgment. This, too, was denied, until proved by the written 
evidence of a letter from one of his sons. The agitation was not 
dropped — ^but neither were the agitators visited with the penalties they had 
incurred. The first royal speech to the Reformed Parliament contained 
an allusion to Ireland which induced Mr. O'Connell to move, as an amend- 
ment, for a committee of the whole House on the address — which was 
refused, after a thrice-adjourned debate, by 428 to 40. Such was the 
lawless condition of that country, that extraordinary powers were deemed 
necessary by the Executive; and a ''coercion bill" — as the measure 
conveying those powers was called — ^passed the House of Lords un- 
opposed, and in the Commons eontested only by O'Connell and his tail, 
as the thirty er forty Iridi members under hisinfiuenoe were now denomi- 
nated. — ^Mr. CyConnell, however, was not the ovly» nor by any means the 
greatest, of the Irish difficulties — the maintenance of the Protestant Esta- 
blishment had brought the country to a condition that was well described by 
the Archbishop of Dublin as " a sort of chronic civil war." The collection 
of tithes had become extensively impossible. Many collectors were assassi- 
nated, and many more barbarously maltreated — ^where a seizure was not 
prevented by the removal of cattle and crops, it was the occasion of a pitched 
battle — police, yeomanry, and soldiers were tracked and set upon by ambni- 
<»des — the goods taken found no purchasers -— and the clergy very 
generally were reduced to severe distress. To meet this latter feature of the 
case, a bill had been passed in 1832 to authorise advances to the amount of 
£60,000 to Irish clergymen who could prove inability to collect their tithes. 
Another act of the same session made composition for tithes compulsory and 
permanent. But neither the Relief Act nor the Composition Act could be 
made to work. More lives were lost by murder and affray ; and Gbvera« 
ment was unable to oollect, even at the point of the bayonet, more than 
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£12,000 out of £104,000 of arrears. This year (1833) it was resolved to 
pay the clergy nearly the whole of their arrears — amounting to upwards of 
a million of pounds — and alter the system so costly to the Imperial 
Exchequer, as weU as disastrous to Ireland. The bill authorizing this 
expenditure was opposed by Conservatives because it diarged the clergy a 
per centage for relieving them of the impossible task of collection, and by 
the Radicals because it brought the whole power of the State to aid a mere 
tithe-proctor; but both parties yielded to the necessity of upholding existing 
law. This measure was accompanied by another touching on all sides the 
Church itselfl It provided for the establishment of a Board of Com- 
missioners charged with the administration of ecclesiastical afilEdrs in 
Ireland. It was now known that the Roman Catholics of that country 
numbered 6,436,060, the adherents of the Establishment 853,160, and 
the Protestant Dissenters 565,540; that the revenues of the Church 
amounted to £865,525 ; and that there were nearly 1,400 benefices, of 
which more than 200 contained less than twenty-five Protestants, or 
none at all, and in 157 of which there was no divine service. On 
these revenues it was proposed, after abolishing first-fruits, to impose 
a tax varying from five to fifteen per cent. Two archbishoprics out of 
four, and ten out of eighteen bishoprics, with sinecure deaneries, chapters, 
and benefices, were to be abolished. The fund thus produced was to be 
applied by the Commissioners to the abolition of church-cess, the augmen- 
tation of poor lirings, and the erection of churches and glebe-houses. 
Lord Althorp concluded his exposition of this important measure with an 
enunciation of opinion that subsequently proved very embarrassing — 
namely, that any additional yield from ecclesiastical estates under improved 
management should be appropriated to education, or other secular purposes. 
The scheme gave great alarm to the zealous friends of Protestantism by the 
principle it involved ; but fell far short of satisfying the earnest Church 
reformers of either country. After much delay, and with the loss of theappro- 
priation clause, it passed the lower House by a majority of nearly three to 
one. The Lords threatened a fatal opposition, but contented themselves with 
further mutilations and a vigorous show of protests. The Repeal agitation 
went on as furiously as ever during the recess ; and in the following April 
(1834) was formally brought upon the floor of the House of Commons, but 
obtained only 38 out of 561 votes. The radical Church reformers deter- 
mined to re-assert the appropriation principle ; and Mr. (now Sir Henry) 
Ward gave notice of a motion to that efiect. It could then be no longer 
concealed that a serious division existed in the Cabinet. Mr. Stanley had 
in the preceding year become Colonial Secretary, in the place of Lord 
Ooderich, who had been made Earl of Ripon and Lord Privy Seal ; Mr. 
littieton taking the uneasy post of Irish Secretary. The more liberal section 
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of [he Ministry proposed to meet Mr. Ward's motion with the promise of a 
commission of inquiry into the temporalities ttnd spiritual services of ths 
Irish Church ; but aa this implied a right of oonlrol by the State over eccle- 
siastical property, the High Churchmen in the Cabinet would not agree to 
il. Oq the night that Mr. Ward brought on his motion, Mr. Stanley and 
Sir James Graham resigned, and were quickly followed by the Buke of 
Richmond and the Earl of Hipon. Lotd Althorp obtained a week's post- 
ponement of the debate. In that interval. Lord Auckland replaced 
8ir James Graham, Mr. Spring Bice succeeded Mr. Stanley, the Marquis of 
Conyngham went to the Poit-office,and the Earl of Carlisle becamaPrtvy Seal. 
MeanirhDe, the Conservative party had been active. The King's birth-day 
levee fell within the week; and, in reply to an address from the Irish prelates 
ttnd clergy, the almost childish monarch declared, with tears and solemn 
words, that he would be resolute in defence of the Church as it faecame a 
man in his eisty-ninth year ; that the Establishments of both countries 
sbould be maintained unimpaired, that be might leave the world with a 
good conscience. Of course the utmost was made of this foolish speech by 
the party to whom it was addressed. But Ministers, instead of resigning, 
naed it to frighten the Liberal party with the prospect of a Court and 
Church Oovemment; and,accoidingly,Mr.Ward was outvoted by 396 to 120 
Mc. O'Connell succeeded, however, in introducing into the tesuscitated 
Titbc Bill an affirmation of the principle, that the surplus of ecclesias- 
tical property should be expended in works of charity and education. But 
another trouble was at hand. The Coercion Act of 1852 expired this year 
and the Home Government thought its powers could not be dispensed with. 
They therefore proposed to renew it. .But the Marquis of Welleeley — now 
Lord-Lieulenanl of Ireland — and the liberal-minded Secretary, Mr. Little- 
ton, desired at least its mitigation ; as did, also, Mr. Spring Kice, Lard 
Durham, and other Whig-Radical members of the Administration. Mr. 
Littleton unfortunately consulted Mr. O'Connell on the subject, without the 
knowledge of his chiefs. This was represented, ia the House of Lords, as a 
negotiation with the agitator, which Earl Grey indignantly denied ; and 
when it was found that the Government would not abide by Mr. Littleton's 
arrangement, O'Connell complained violently of broken faith. The 
Secretary tendered his resignation i but the Ministry felt that it would not 
be easy to refill such an unwelcome post. Lord Althorp, however, bad 
determined on resigning, rather than be a party to the carrying of a bill 
which he was known to dislike— and Earl Grey, believing that he could 
neither govern the Commons without Lord Althorp, nor Ireland without 
the coercion act, decided on retiring from office and public life. On the 
9th of July, in the seventy-flrst year of hia age, he took leave of his 
flovereign and of his peers. TJie Duke of Wellington foto-HeA. "insiwi 
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Taledictory words with a speech so similar in spirit and tone to that in 
which Lord Grey had himself assailed Canning, that it suggested to all the 
Divine warning, " With what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged ; and 
with what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again." — ^The 
Ministry was easily reconstructed — ^Lord Melbourne taking the premiership, 
and Viscount Duncannon succeeding to the Home Office. The coercion 
bill was reintroduced in a mitigated form, and carried without other oppo- 
sition than that of the Tory Lords. With the Lrish Tithe Bill, Government 
was less successful ; the Lords threw it out by a majority of 67 to 311 

The King closed the session with a cheerful speech ; but the recess was 
pregnant with troubles. In Lreland, it produced the " Rathcormac 
massacre" — the killing of thirteen men in resistance to the collection of 
tithes, in the actual presence of Archdeacon Ryder. — Lord-Chancellor 
Brougham went to recreate himself in Scotland, and in that journey said 
many things very embarrassing to his colleagues, however amusing to the 
public. A banquet was given (September the 15th) at Edinburgh to the late 
Premier, at which Lord Brougham, appearing in a new character, made pointed 
reference to Lord Durham as a fretfully impatient reformer. To this the 
Earl replied in words that were greatly applauded. Li a few days. 
Brougham had assailed his colleague, by pen and speech, with intolerable 
impeachments of broken faith, and challenged him to fight out the quarrel 
in the House of Lords. Earl Grey interposed to vindicate tlie honour of his 
son-in-law, and the King to prevent the word-duel. Before the re-assem- 
bling of Parliament, Ministers had received their dismissal. Earl Spencer 
dying, Lord Althorp was necessitated to resign the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer ; and when the Premier went to lay before the King his new 
arrangements, he was abruptly informed that the further services of the 
party were declined. 

Thus ignominiously perished the first Reform Ministry. What had they 
accomplished — in what had they failed r 

They had stricken all but the final blow at West Indian slavery. To them at 
least belongs the honour of having guided the blow which natural circum- 
stances and public sentiment combined to level at the accursed system. The 
regulationsenjoined by successive Orders in Council for the amelioration of the 
negro lot, had only served to irritate the planters to resentment and awaken 
the slaves to a suspicion that their full rights were only withheld from them 
by the local powers. The former talked of refusing to pay taxes — the latter, 
in the island of Jamaica, in December, 1831, broke out into a formidable 
insurrection. The West Indian party at home claimed from the Imperial 
Government compensation for the losses thereby sustained—^the abolitionists 
replied with a demand, a thousand times as loud, for the speedy emancipa- 
tion of the negroes. The Lord Chancellor presented an abolitionist petitioa 
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signed by 135,000 inhabitants of the metropolis ; and Mr. T. Fowell Buxton 
moved in the Commons for a select committee on the means of its aocomp 
plishment Lord Althorp proposed, as an amendment^ only to confirm the 
resolutions of 1823; which was carried by 163 to 90. One hundred 
thousand pounds had been put down for the relief of the islands that had 
suffered from recent hurricanes — ^it was now raised to one million, on 
account of the Jamaica insurrection. But so rapid and energetic were the 
movements of the abolitionists, that by the 14th of May, 1833, Ministers 
confessed they were unable further to resist the demand for emancipation. 
They still clung, howeyer, to their theory of gradually preparing the slaves 
for the exercise of freedom; and insisted on compensating the masters. 
They proposed that all negro children bom after a certain day, and all then 
under six years of age, should be free ; that all others should be considered 
free, but should be compelled to labour for their present owners, under 
certain conditions — the field-slaves for twelve years, the house-slaves for 
seven ; that Parliament provide magistrates and teadiers for the appren- 
ticed negroes ; and that £15,000,000 be advanced to the planters as a loan. 
Mr. Buxton and Lord Howick, supported by strong public demonstrations, 
succeeded in reducing the term of apprenticeship from twelve and seven, to 
seven and five years ; but the planters' party succeeded in converting the loan 
of fifteen millions into a gift of twenty. To the principle of compensation 
there were many objectors, and to the amount, many more — ^but this enormous 
sum was voted by large majorities; and the acquiescence of the people, eyen 
of the classes that complained of every fringe on the chair of state, was an act 
of national generosity as remarkable as any in the history of the world. — ^The 
Ist of August, 1834, was the appointed day of legal emancipation. The planters 
of Antigua nobly and wisely made it the day of actual liberation, declining 
the term of apprenticeship. The Governor of Jamaica (the Marquis of Sligo) 
attempted in nun to stimulate the l^islature of that island to a similar act, 
by the manumission of his own slaves. But throughout the islands, the 
negroes gave the highest proof of their fitness for freedom by the religious 
self-possession with which they oelebrated its advent The first hour of the 
1st of August beheld them on their knees in the missionary chapels, and the 
dawn was saluted with the mutual congratulations of thousands of families, 
now their own property, and with rude songs of thanksgiving to the God 
whose hand they had been taoght to see in this loosing of their fetters. 

The Grey Ministry had also grappled with, if not overthrown, the devoai^ 
ing dragon of pauperism. Upon the just and humane principle that every 
one bom in the land has a right to subustence from it— the able-bodied 
by labour, the disaUed by relief— a monstrous system of injustice and 
cruelty had grown tip. An act passed in the thirtyniixth year of the 
reign of George the Third, had engrafted upon the old statute of Eliaabeth 
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the absurd principle that relief should be given to the poor to such an 
amount, and in such a manner, at to ensure their comfort. Magistrates and 
oTerseers had, therefore, power to distribute the proceeds of the poor-rates 
at the dwellings of the claimants, and without the application of any test 
of necessity. It was impossible that such a provision should not operate 
up to the very limits of endurance ; and when the amount thus levied 
reached the sum of seven millions in one year, that boundary was visible. 
It was then no question of party politics, but a question of social existence 
— the question whether the idle should be permitted to eat up altogether 
the substance that was barely sufficient for the industrious. The non-pro- 
ducers of all ranks naturally sympathize — ^and now, country justices and 
fund-holding spinsters were loud in declamation against the impious cruelty 
of diminishing the patrimony of the poor. The Whigs only did what any 
Government must have done in girding themselves to wrestle with the 
evil. But they set about it in a manner that soon became known as a cha- 
racteristic of the party — the appointment of a Commission of Inquiry The 
Commission consisted of nine persons, including the Bishops of London 
and Chester, with Mr. Edwin Chadwick for secretary. The investigation 
was thorough and skilful. The reports disclosed a mass of appalling 
facts, drawn from every parish in England and Wales. The money cost of 
the system, heavy as it was, was shown to be of subordinate importance — 
that the sources of wealth, capital and labour, were being destroyed by the 
pressure upon employers and the demoralization of labourers. Farmers 
had their land impoverished by the necessity they were under of taking 
from the parish officer gangs of men who, sure of payment from the 
rates, could not be made to work. Shopkeepers could not get rid 
of their wares, because the poor-rate was a second rent, and those who 
should be their best customers had food and fuel from the overseer's 
table. Labourers were demoralized by the degrading consciousness that the 
best could scarcely make more than the worst — that if he married, the parish 
might give him a bonus with his wife ; if he got children, legitimate or ille- 
gitimate, there was a shilling or eighteen-pence a week for each. So crushing 
had the system become, that in many parishes the land had been allowed to 
go untilled. And there was but one hopeful fact to set off against all this 
— that in some few parishes, a sagacious and spirited public had redeemed 
the administration of the law from perversion, and themselves from ruin. 
The Commission was appointed in the early part of 1832— in April, 1834, 
the Poor-law Amendment Bill was introduced by Lord Althorp. As that bill 
became law with little alteration, and its main provisions are still in force, it 
is unnecessary to explain them here — its merits and defects we shall discover 
in tracing its operation. The opposition to it proceeded chiefly from the 
parties we have already indicated, headed by a newsnaper which is believed 
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seldom to act without a concealed motive — ^but the bill passed through its 
several stages by large majorities, and received the royal assent at the close 
of the session. — ^Partly in consequence of the Poor-law inquiry, and as an 
important supplement to it, Mr. Sadler and Lord Ashley obtained a com- 
mission to investigate the condition of the children employed in silk and 
cotton factories. The report of the Commissioners dispelled some unjust 
and exaggerated notions, but amply justiiied the interference of the Legis- 
lature; and in the session of 1833 was passed the first of a series of acts 
for the protection and instruction of the juvenile operatives. 

Two other achievements of Earl Grey's Ministry may be recorded in as 
many sentences. They took from the East India Company their commercial 
monopoly, and renewed their territorial power for twenty years from April, 
1834. — ^The charter of the Bank of England was renewed, on the recom- 
mendation of a secret committee, but for reasons that had ample publicity. 
The new contract was to be terminable at any time upon twelve months' 
notice after the 1st of August, 1855, or upon the repayment of eleven 
millions owing by the country to the Bank ; and the Company were required 
thenceforth to publish weekly statements of their stock of bullion and amount 
of notes in circulation. 

To Lord-Chancellor Brougham belongs the almost exclusive credit of two 
important projects of law reform. As soon as he was in office, he revived, 
in the House of Lords, a measure he had before presented to the Com- 
mons — a bill for establishing courts of local jurisdiction ; in other words, 
for the cheap administration of justice. This was rejected by the Peers; 
but in 1833, the noble lord carried a measure for abolishiug thirteen 
offices in the Court of Chancery, and otherwise effecting a saving of 
£70,000 — to the melancholy horror of his predecessor, Eldon. — For Educa- 
tion he could do nothing personaUy; but his colleagues did what was 
regarded by themselves, and almost universaUy, as the small beginning 
of a great good— namely, the procuring, in 183S, of a grant of £20,000 
for the promotion of education, through the National and the British and 
Foreign School Societies. 

In what had they failed ? Chiefly in their dealings with the great prin- 
ciple of religious liberty, which had figured so conspicuously in the 
manifestoes of the party while out of office, or struggling to keep it. It is 
true they did not, with one or two exceptions, profess those broad doctrines 
to which the Dissenting body, the hereditary guardians of ecclesiastical 
freedom, were traditionally pledged, and to which they have now advanced 
as a ground of action. Grey and Bussell were earnest and eloquent in the 
advocacy of what they termed, and of what generally passed for, religioiu 
liberty, but which is, indeed, only toleration — they were even careful to avow 
themselves the faithful sons of the Established Church; the bare existence 
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of whidi 18 plunly incompatible with the full enjoyment of civil rights irre- 
•peetive of religions opinions. When they came to deal, even from the heights 
of office, with what were called Dissenters' grievances, they found themselYes 
powerless in comparison with High Churchmen, gave up the contest, 
and have not renewed it to this day. — First, there was exclusion 
from the Universities — ^the absolute exclusion from Oxford of all who 
could not subscribe to the Thirty-nine Articles, and from Uniyersity 
honours at Cambridge. The demand was, as a matter of civil right, 
that these religious tests be abolished, and the national schools thrown 
open to men of all creeds. In this demand the Ministry acquiesced, 
as did also a party in the University of Cambridge. From these 
latter, a tentative petition, signed by sixty-three resident members, 
praying for the abolition of religious tests to candidates for degrees in arts, 
law, and medidne, was presented to Parliament by Earl Grey and Mr. 
Spring Rice, in March, 1834. But Government left to private members the 
introduction of a bill to give effect to this petition. It was taken in hand 
by Colonel Williams and Mr. Wood. But before they could bring on a 
debate, the two Universities had brought all their influence to bear upon 
Parliament, and provoked a fierce excitement in pdlticoHreligious circles. 
Ministers supported the bill, though reluctantly, and the second and third 
leadings were carried by large majorities ; but in the Lords it was thrown 
out by 187 to 85; and there the matter was allowed to rest. — Secondly, as 
to church-rates and tithes. The Dissenting members — of whom there were 
several — ^introduced a motion on church-rates early in 1834; but were 
induced to withdraw it by the promise of a Government plan. In April, 
Lord Althorp brought forward that scheme. It consisted simply of the 
substitution of a grant of £250,000 from the land-tax for the rate ; that 
sum to be applied as Parliament should direct in maintaining the fabrics of 
the Church. Neither Dissenters nor economists could consent to this 
pacificatory juggle; and though the resolution enunciating the propo- 
sition was carried by 256 against 140, the scheme was dropped. Lord 
Althorp was equally unfortunate in attempting a measure for the commu- 
tation of tithes. Affirming, as an essential principle, that tithes belonged 
to the Church, he proposed only to alter the method of collection. But 
while Nonconformists denied the principle, both clergy and landlords dis- 
liked the details, of the scheme ; and it, too, was abandoned. — Thirdly, as 
to Dissenting marriages. Lord John Russell was as unsuccessful in this 
particular, as Lord Althorp with the former two. He brought in a bill 
which permitted the celebration of marriage in Dissenting chapels, but re- 
quired the publication of banos at the parish church. As this stamped all 
other denominations with the brand of inferiority to the Episcopal sect, self- 
respect forbad them to aecept the relief to their feelings which the pe]> 
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mission to marry in their own way undoubtedly afforded $ for distressing 
scenes had become quite frequent at the hymeneal altar — the wedding-party 
sometimes giving public notice that they appeared there under protest ; the 
officiating clergyman sometimes dwelling with insulting emphasis on offen- 
sive passages in the service. The bill was, therefore, actively opposed, instead 
of being gratefully supported; and was, consequently, relinquished. --The 
exclusion of Jews from Parliament was something more than a *' Dissenting 
grievance" — an anomaly perpetrated by accident, and repudiated by liberal 
politicians of all shades. Mr. Grant carried a bill through the Commons in 
1833 for the rectification of this injustice ; but the Government who had 
so recently humbled the Lords in the dust, permitted them to throw out the 
measure. In the same session, Mr. Pease, a Quaker, was allowed to take 
his seat on making affirmation of allegiance, in lieu of swearing. — Indirectly, 
and unintentionally, however, the Whigs had already }Mroved of great 
service to the party they had thus disappointed. In 1833, Mr. Faithfully 
member for Brighton, had only a solitary supporter— Mr. Cobbett — on 
bringing forward a motion declaring that Church revenues were derived 
from national property, and proposing their partial diversion. The next year, 
a deputation of Nottingham Dissenters — headed by Mr. William Howitt-* 
told the perplexed Premier that a separation of the Church from the State 
was " precisely what they desired." " Voluntary Church Societies" began 
about the same time to make their appearance in Scotland, the national Church 
of that country beginning to be distracted by the dispute that ultimately 
broke it up. And Dissenters in England were learning both '' to do and 
to suffer." We read first, about this time, of conscientious recusants going 
to prison for non-payment of chureh-rates; and find on the records of the 
House numerous petitions for the abolition of the spiritual courts, and 
inquiries into Church revenues. To appease these demands. Ministers 
consented, in 1834, to the appointment of an Ecclesiastical Commission. 
Preparatory thereto, they issued a circular to churchwardens requiring certain 
particulars relative to their respective parishes. The result was an amusing 
illustration of the fate of the Whigs throughout their dealings with the 
Church. Some took no notice of the missive; others declined to comply;, 
and a third class took to lecturing the secular minister for intruding upon 
the sacred precincts. But the Government thus buffeted could scarcely 
expect belief in their sincerity, when they were known to surpass their 
predecessors in the profligacy of their ecclesiastioal patronage. Earl 
Grey bestowed a staU^^at Westminster on a relative of bis, already Bishop 
of Hereford, and an Irish deanery on a political dependent, [Nrevionsly in 
enjoyment of a living worth £1,200 a-year ; and did not serupls to defisncl 
these aj^ointments, with an air of innocent snrprise that any one shoald 
object* 
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The doctrine of the finality of the Reform Act, the Whigs had already 
set up. Several members of the Ministry, and some of its ablest supporters, 
were pledged to make the ballot a rider to that act ; but, year after year, 
on self-destructive excuses, Mr. Grote's motion to that effect was voted 
down. — ^Three members of the Ministry supported a motion for a fixed 
•duty on corn ; but it was rejected by two to one. — Mr. Hume made annual 
attempts to abolish military flogging ; but though, in 1833, he was within 
eleven of a majority in a large House, and though a private of the Scots 
Greys had been flogged, really, it was believed, for having written to a 
newspaper in the heat of the Reform agitation, nothing was done. — ^Mr. 
Buckingham failed only by five votes, to initiate a better system than that 
of impressment for the supply of seamen. 

One other of Mr. Hume's many motions was carried for him by an 
unwelcome agency. He had repeatedly urged the Commons to provide for 
their own better accommodation, but in vain. In the evening of the 16th 
of October, 1834, a fire broke out, from the overheating of the stoves, 
which, in a few hours, left standing only the walls of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Westminster Hall and the Law Courts were saved only by plenteous 
effusions of water. The Commons' Library, and some valuable pieces of 
antiquity, were the most deplorable part of the loss. 

One more incident of the Reform Ministry must be mentioned. — Trade 
Unions had become as formidable in 1834 as they were ten years previously; 
for the fashion had extended to the ignorant agricultural labourers. Six Dor- 
setshire peasants having been detected in administering oaths to their con- 
fraternity, it was determined to strike, through them, at the whole system. 
They were, therefore, indicted under an obsolete statute, hastily tried, and a 
verdict being obtained against them, hurried off to undergo their sentence 
of seven years' transportation. Government had better have obtained a new 
law than have thus stretched an old one. The convicts knew that they had 
been punished really for one offence, nominally for another. The whole 
mass of working-men knew this too, and resolved on interference in their 
behalf. The London Unionists convened a great meeting for Monday, 
April the 21st, in Copenhagen-fields, to support a memorial for the recall of 
the labourers. But a knot of foolish men gave occasion to surmise that an 
attack on London was seriously intended, and the Government made prompt 
and ample, though quiet, preparations accordingly. A memorial was to be 
presented the same day to Lord Melbourne, at the Home Office ; and it 
was carried up by a procession 30,000 strong. Lord Melbourne appeared at 
a window, but declined to receive a deputation thus attended, as an attempt 
to intimidate him. The procession quietly filed off to Kennington Common, 
as quietly dispersed, and London again breathed freely. But the people were 
right, and when their petition was presented in a more becoming manner, 
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it was faTourably received, and a free pardon sent out to the Dorchester 
labourers. The conduct of the Government throughout the affair was both 
courageous and humane, though not without an extra-judicial air; — per- 
sonally, the new men were at least an improvement on Sidmouth and 
Castlereagh. 



CHAPTER IV. 

AKOTHEA WXLLXNOTOK IMTE&SEainTK — BIB KOBEBT PEEL, PBEMIXB — WHAT HE PBOPOSBD, WHAT 
HE ATTEHPTED, AND HOW HE WAS FBUSTBATED— THE WHIOS BE GALLED— XUNICIPAL BEFOBH — 
THE CHUBCH IN ENGLAND AND IBELAND— BEGI8TBATI0N OF MABBIAOES ACT— 'FINANCB : THS" 
NEWSPAPEB-STAMP — THE BADICAL BEFOBMEBS AND THE HOUSE OF LOBDS— DETECTION OF THE 
OBEAT OBANGE CONSPIBAGT — CHXniCH-BATES AND CHTJBCH LANDS— IBISH ITUNICIPAL BEFOBX 
—CIVIL AND GBIMINAL LAW AKENDHENT— IBISH POOB-LAW BILL— DEATH OF THE KING — ^HIS 
CHABACTEB WITH STATESMEN AND THE PEOPLE. 

The Duke of Wellington was naturally the King's resort, now that he 
had got rid of his distrusted Ministers ; and probably the Duke was not 
much surprised at their dismissal or his own summons. But there was 
one man alike essential to a Conservative Government, and perfectly 
innocent of intrigues for its establishment — namely, Sir Robert Peel. 
He had betaken himself, during the recess, to Italy, and was fetched thence 
to take the Premiership. Some time must elapse before his arrival ; and 
the Duke of Wellington undertook, with the assistance of Lord Lyndhurst, 
to conduct .the affairs of the country during that interval. His Grace 
was, therefore, sworn in as First Lord of the Treasury and Secretary of 
State ; and calmly fulfilled his plural functions, despite the ridicule and even 
menaces of the displaced Whigs. 

By the end of December, Sir Robert Peel had arrived, and quickly 
completed his arrangements. He combined in himself the offices of 
Premier and Chancellor of the Exchequer. Lord Lyndhurst, of course, 
was Chancellor ; Sir James Scarlett succeeding him as Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer, with the title of Lord Abinger. The Earl of Rosslyn became 
President of the Council, and Lord Wharncliffe took the Privy Seal. 
The Duke of Wellington went to the Foreign, Mr. Goulbourn to the 
Home, and Lord Aberdeen to the Colonial, offices. Among the other 
appointments were those of Mr. C. Wynne and Mr. Herries. Mr. F. 
Pollock and Mr. W. FoUett, were made Attorney and Solicitor-General. 
The Earl of Harrington went to Ireland as Lord-Lieutenant, with Sir E. 
Sugden as Chancellor, and Sir H. Hardinge as Chief Secretary. 
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It was easy to And fanlt with these appointments— especially the latter* 
Bnt the fanlt-finders were diecked by the appearance of a Letter to the 
Electors of Tamworth, firom their illostrious representative. Through that 
medium, the new Premier informed the country of his pnrposes, and be- 
spoke its candour. The document was remarkable in itself, and as die 
first of a remarkable series. Sir Robert sets out by declaring himself 
a reformer of " proved abuses," and points, in confirmation, to his deal- 
ings with the currency, criminal law, and Roman Catholic grievances. 
The Reform Act he describes as "a final and irrevocable settlement — a 
settlement which no friend to the peace and welfare of the country would 
attempt to disturb." Enumerating the qaestions which had engaged 
the attention of the reformed Parliament, he shows that he is at one, on 
many points, with the avowedly Reform party — and for the rest, he was 
open to new light The conclusion of the address was in a deprecatory and 
almost desponding tone : — ** I enter upon the arduous duties assigned to me 
with the deepest sense of the responsibility they involve, with great distrust 
of my own qualifications for their adequate discharge, hot, at the same time» 
with a resolution to persevere which nothing could inspire but the strong 
impulse of public duty, the consciousness of upright motives, and the firm 
belief that the people of this country will se fur maintain the prerogatives of 
the King as to give to the Ministers of his choice, not an implicit confi- 
dence, but a fair trial." 

That the country might formally pronounce on this manifesto. Parliament 
-was dissolved within a few weeks of the time appointed for its reassembling. 
In the elections only two parties were visible — the Conservatives and Liberals. 
There were not a few earnest and even ultra Reformers who had the sagacity 
to foresee that if Sir Robert Peel meant what he said, he was more likely to 
work t)ut their views than a timid and divided Ministry ; but they were 
not numerous in the classes that are admitted to the polling-booth. The 
Conservatives worked with the high-wrought zeal of hope — ^the Liberals, 
with the energy of shame. The former gained in the counties ; the latter, 
in the small boroughs — a tolerable indication of the unavowed auxiliaries 
employed on either side, landlord influence and money power. It was cal- 
culated, from the total returns, that the Whigs and Whig-Radicals would 
out-number avowed Ministerialists by one hundred to one hundred and 
thirty. 

The Liberals lost no time in proving their strength. On the 19th of 
February the Commons proceeded to the choice of the Speaker ; and this 
time the Whigs joined vrith their Radical allies in objecting to Sir C. 
Manners Sutton. Mr. Abercrombie was chosen by a majority of ten [316 
to 306] ; and Sir Charles was rewarded for his long services with the title of 
Viscoont Canterbury. 
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The King's speech deplored the depression of agriculture, in contrast with 
other interests ; recommended a reduction of the burdens on land ; announced 
the appointment <^ the Church and Municipal Corporation Commissions; 
and requested the attention of Parliament to the ecclesiastical grievuices of 
the three kingdoms. 

The Address in the Lords' was carried without a dirision, but not without 
an animated debate. Lords Melbourne and Brougham asked, with charac- 
teristic differences of expression, why the late Ministry had been dismissed 
if the condition of the country was such as the royal speech described it P 
and why the Duke of Wellington had presumed to constitute himself a pro- 
visional goTernmentP The Duke defended himself by appeals to precedent 
and to the sacredness of the prerogative ;— his supporters dwelt upon the 
incidents of the recess, and especially upon what they called the indeUoacy of 
a statement, attributed to Lord Brougham, which was made in a morning 
paper, as to the dismissal of Ministers, that " the Queen had done it all." 
In the Commons, Lord Morpeth moved an amendment expressing regret at 
the dissolution of Parliament ; which was ultimately carried by a majority of 
seven [316 to 309]. 

The Premier was at once challenged to resign ; and, declining, was asked 
by no less a person than Lord John Russell, whether it was true that he in- 
tended to again dissolve Parliament, and, in case the Mutiny Bill had not 
passed, to keep up the army on the responsibility of the Government P to such 
absurd suspicions or mean devices did the impatience of the Opposition push 
them. — The third important division of the session was taken on a motion 
by the Marquis of Chandos for the repeal of the malt duty; which was re- 
sisted by the leaders of both parties, and defeated by a majority of 158. — Jn 
the next subject of discussion the Ministry were in an unfortunate position. 
Among their Tory hangers-on was the Marquis of Londonderry, whose claims 
it had been resolved to appease by appointing him to the embassy at St. 
Petersburg. As his lordship had made himself a conspicuous exception to 
the national sympathy with the Polish cause, and was chivalrous in devotion 
to despots in general, the appointment was deemed a fair subject for the 
interference of Parliament, though closely appertaining to the Crown. Sir 
Kobert Peel defended the appointment on the ground of the former servicea 
of the Marquis, whose retirement from the Austrian embassy he showed to 
have been regretted by Mr. Canning. The motion brought forward by the 
Opposition was withdrawn, because premature ; but the debate effected its 
object, Lord Londonderry declining the appointment. 

About the middle of March, the Lord Chancellor presented the report of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners,* the Attorney-General gave notice of two 

• The CommistioD contisted of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord High GhaaoeUor, the 
Archbithop of York, the Sari of Harrowby, the Bishopi of LcmdoD, Ltaooln, and CRonowter, 
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bills for amending Church discipline, Sir Henry Hardinge of an Irish Tithe 
scheme, and the Premier of two measures — one for the relief of Dissenters, 
by providing for the civil registration of births, marriages, and deaths; 
the other, for the commutation of tithes in England. The governmental 
resources of the Minister seemed inexhaustible — his energy and self-control 
inyincible. Only one of the several defeats he sustained can be looked upon 
as deserved — ^that on the University of London Charter. Failing of obtain- 
ing the admission of Dissenters to Oxford and Cambridge, the friends 
of liberal education now moved for an address to the King, praying him to 
empower the London University to grant degrees, except in medicine and 
divinity. The Ministry proposed rather an obstructive than a negative 
amendment, which was rejected by 246 to 136. Still Sir Bobert did not 
give way — he had resolved that the country should have the projects and 
spirit of his administration fairly before it. The Lrish Tithe Bill was mutu- 
ally accepted as the ground of decisive battle. The bill itself the Liberal 
party did not much quarrel with — ^Lord John Russell claimed it as identical 
in principle with that of the late Ministry ; Mr. O'Connell pointed out that 
it was better, inasmuch as the bill of last session proposed to give the land- 
lords two-fifths of the tithes, securing to the clergy seventy-seven and a half 
per cent, of their legal income, and charging seventeen and a half per cent, 
of the whole on the consolidated fund, while this measure would give the 
landlords only one-fourth of the amount, secure the clergy only seventy-five 
per cent., and devolve no charge on the imperial exchequer. On the 30th 
of March, Lord John Russell brought forward the motion on which 
the existence of the Ministry was to be staked — that the House 
resolve itself into a committee to consider the temporalities of the 
Church of Ireland. After a four nights' debate, this was carried by 
a majority of 33 [322 to 289]. On the evening of the same day the House 
went into committee, and Lord John moved, " That it is the opinion of this 
committee that any surplus which may remain after fully providiog for the 
spiritual instruction of the members of the Established Church in Ireland, 
ought to be applied to the general education of all classes of Christians." 
On the 6th of April, the debate was concluded, and the resolution carried 
by 25 votes [262 against 237]. In a third motion, the Whig leader de- 

the Bight Honourable Sir Bobert Feel, H. Goolbam, C. W. W. Wynne, H. Hobhoase, and Sir 
Herbert Jenner. The Gazette anuonncing their appointment described them to be commis- 
rionert for considering the state of the several dioceses in England and Wales with reference 
to the amount of their revenues, to the more equal distribution of episcopal duties, and to the 
prevention of the necessity of attaching by commendam to bishoprics, benefices with the core of 
touls ; for considering the state of the several cathedral and collegiate churches within the 
same, with a view to the suggestion of measures for rendering them most conducive to the 
efficacy of the Established Church ; also for devising the best mode of providing for the core of 
•(mis, with special reference to the residence of the clergy on their respective beneficef . 
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clared that " no measure on the subject of tithes in Ireland can lead to a 
satisfactory and final adjustment, which does not embody the principle con- 
tained in the foregoing resolutions—which the House adopted, after another 
long debate, by 285 to 258. — In all these diyisions, it was the Irish mem- 
bers who had given the Opposition a majority. 

The next day [April the 8th], Sir Robert Peel informed the House that he 
and his coUeagues had resigned their offices. The speech with which he 
followed that announcement is one of the memorabilia of his long career. 
He avowed that it was with great reluctance that he retired, because he be- 
lieved that, possessing the confidence of the King, and supported by a large 
and morally powerful proportion of the people, he could have speedily settled 
some important questions now again at the mercy of accident. In dignified 
and emphatic terms he vindicated his retention of office thus long, and his 
abandonment of it now. These were his concluding words : — " The 
whole of my political life has been spent in the House of Commons 
— the remainder of it will be spent in the House of Commons 
and, whatever may be the conflicts of parties, I, for one, shall always 
wish, whether in a majority or in a minority, to stand well with the House 
of Commons. Under no circumstances whatever, under the pressure of no 
difficulties, under the influence of no temptation, will I ever advise the 
Crown to resign that great source of moral strength which consists in a 
strict adherence to the practice, to the principles, to the spirit, to the letter, 
of the constitution. I am confident that in that adherence will be found 
the surest safeguard against any impending or eventual danger ; and it is 
because I entertain that conviction, that I, in conformity with the opinions 
of my colleagues, consider that a government ought not to persist in carrying 
on public afljEiirs after the sense of the House has been fully and deliberately 
expressed, in opposition to the opinion of a majority of the House of 
Commons. It is because I have that conviction deeply rooted in my mind, 
and regretting, as I most deeply do regret, the necessity which has com- 
pelled me to abandon his Majesty's service at the present moment, that, 
upon the balance of public considerations, I feel that the course which I have 
now taken is more likely to sustain the character of public men, and to 
promote the permanent interests of the country, than if I had longer 
persevered in what I believe would have proved a fruitless attempt to 
conduct as a Minister the King's service, in defiance of that opposition 
which has hitherto obstructed the satisfactory progress of public business." 
Loud and protracted cheering, from all parts of the House, it is recorded, 
followed the expression of these sentiments. Perhaps some of the victors 
already began to doubt whether they had not succeeded too well ; — could 
they have looked but a little way into the future, and have seen the 
surrender by their now elated leaders of the " principle" that wa& ^oi'^^f^^^ 

s 
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to have triamphed in the humiliation of the statesman ; could they have 
looked further on, to the culmination of that " political life ;" and further 
yet| to the destruction even of the man heneath the hoofs of his horse— how 
would they have shrunk from mistaking for convictions of public duty the 
blind impulses of faction, or of mingling with the discharge of that duty one 
drop of party rancour ! 

On the retirement of Sir Hobert Peel, the King tried to tempt Earl Grey 
back to public life, but was advised by the venerable nobleman to recall 
Lord Melbourne — to whom his Majesty, with ill taste, though kindly 
feeling, had offered an Earldom and the Garter, as a compensation for his 
abrupt dismissal. One thing the King stipulated for — that Lord Brougham 
should not resume the woolsack; and his former colleagues seemed to 
prefer the chance of his enmity to attempting to act with him. But as it 
was not easy to find another Chancellor who would bear comparison with 
Brougham or Lyndhurst, the Great Seal was entrusted to a commission, 
consisting of Sir Charles Pepys, Sir Lancelot Shadwell, and Mr. Justice 
Bosanquet. Lord Durham was sent out as ambassador to Russia. The 
leading members of Lord Melbourne's former Ministry went back to 
their places; the most notable change being that Earl Mulgrave (now 
Marquis of Normanby) became Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, with Lord 
Morpeth for Chief Secretary. Mr. Littleton was raised to the peerage by 
the title of Lord Hatherton. Mr. Charles Grant, the Colonial Secretary, 
was likewise called to the House of Lords as Baron Glenelg. Out of the 
seventeen vacancies in the representation occasioned by these changes, 
three were filled up by Conservative candidates ; Lord John Bussell was 
turned out of the representation of South Devonshire, and had to accept of 
that of Stroud, Colonel Fox making way for him ; and, by a similar 
accommodation, Lord Palmerston was returned for Tiverton. 

Parliament did not resume business till the middle of May. Lord John, 
taking the lead in the Commons, set out with the encouraging declaration, 
that if he had learned anything by the experience of the three years during 
which he had been a member of the Government, it was that they frequently 
feD into difficulties by undertaking too great a multiplicity of matters. He 
therefore declined to undertake more, for this session, than municipal re- 
form, and the adjustment of the Irish tithe question. The Conservative 
Opposition admitted the wisdom of caution, but they justly asked, Did you 
not complain in the amendment which you carried upon the addrcvss, that 
beside these questions, the progress of <' other reforms " had been inter- 
rupted by the dissolution of Parliament ? Kadlcals and Dissenters looked 
coolly upon the Ministers whom they had done their utmost to return to 
power — ^their disappointment was in time to be turned to indignation. 

On the 5th of June, Lord John Russell expounded his scheme of 
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monlcipal reform. It com preh ended 178 corporatione, iDcludm^ a popula- 
tion of mare than two millions. He proposed to dual with, oa the CoramiBaion 
had been initructed to inquire into, theit boundaries, judicature, police, aod 
finance. Hitherto there had been a close monopoly of the eiecutive and 
constituent functions in these corporations. Every city and borough had its 
cliques of dignitaries in esse or in poise, and each clique its tribes of corrupt 
and factious clients. Funds bequeathed for purposes of charity, education, 
or other public uses, were notoriously aquandered in feasling and shows. 
The Commission appointed io '33 had gone into every corporate town, and 
■scertaiDed all that could be known about its corporate estate and manage- 
ment ; and in nearly every one of those towns had been treated to abuse 
and threats. !But they had completed their task, and on their recommen- 
dations the Minister proceeded. The first point to be decided, the 
boundaries of the corporation territories, involved a constitutional question 
— whether the right to niter them ky in the Crown, by whom charters were 
originallv granted, or in the Legislature j—it was ultimately decided that 
barristers should be appointed, after the passage of this hill, for the settle- 
inenl of those boundaries. The finances of the corporations were rescued 
from further malversation by being placed under the jutisdiction of charitable 
trustees under the Lord Chancellor. For the better administration of justice, 
123 of the 17S boroughs hud a commission of the peace assigned to them, 
and the other 50 were to have aaiaried police-magistrates on application to 
the Oovernment. Police, paving and lighting, and other local matters, were 
to be regulated by the town-councils. The constituencies nere to consist of 
resident householders, having paid poor and other rates three full 
yean. It was a glaring defect of this scheme, that from these just and 
salutary changes the City of London was exempted i hut the omission wa* 
deemed essential to the safety of the measure. As it was, it passed the 
lower House only by majorities composed of Irish and Scotch memhers, 
whose constituents it did not affect. The Lords carried one hostile amend- 
ment after another, threatened indeSnite delay by consenting to bear counsel 
against the bill, and materially damaged it by preserving the parliamentary 
and municipal franchises to the thousands of venal paupers who enjoyed 
them by virtue of birth or creation for factious purposes. The Commons 
reluctantly accepted these alterations, and the bill passed by the close 
of the session, which was protracted to the second week of September. 

Through that session, Ministers made so progress with the other object 
lo which Ihey were pledged — Irish Church Eeform. Lord Morpeth intro* 
duced, nearly at the end of June, a hill which re-asserted the appropriuttOD 
principle, but proposed to remit to the tilheowners the £1,000,000 which 
had been " advanced " to them. To this latter feature, the Radicals were 
Bltongly opposed — lo the former, Sit H. Peel, Sir James Gcahwa, wA'^&i- 
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Stanley objected that all the property of the Chureh was sacred to the 
pdraary porposet of the institation, religious worship and instmction; 
whfle Ministers contended that those objects ineladed education and benero- 
leBce^ and admitted that as an establishment for the propagation of Protes- 
tantism the Church could not be defended. The second reading of 
the bill was carried by a majority of 37 ; and its authors contrived to add 
in committee, a daose authorizing an advance of £50,000 for edueatioiial 
purposes, in anticipation .of the surplus to accrue from the suppressed 
benefices and improved management Thus the bill went up to the Lords^ 
who struck out all the aj^ropriation clauses, by a majority of 97 ; and 
Ministers therefore abandoned it. 

In the spring of 1836, the struggle upon Irish tithes was prahided by 
Lord John Russell's promised measures on English tithes and Dissentexa' 
marriages. His plan for the commutation of tithes in England and Wales 
was easily carried. It provided for the extinction within two years of the 
right to exact tithes in kind, substituting for them a rent-charge, to be 
r^^ted by the average price of com during the preceding seven yean. 
Commissioners were appointed, with authority, in cases where the parties 
could not agree upon the commutation, before October 1st, 1838, to make 
a permanent award. Lord John's second measure consisted of two bills — 
one of which permitted Dissenters to marry in places of worship duly 
licensed for the purpose, and relieved the public generally from the obligar 
tion of any religious ceremony ; the second provided for the general regis- 
tration of marriages, births, and deaths, as had been proposed by Sir 
Bobert Peel. — ^Lord Morpeth was again in charge of the Irish Tithe BilL 
The appropriation principle was not pat conspicuously forward, but 
Ministers still professed a determination to stand or fall by its enactment. 
The debate this year took a wider range than previously; and evinced a 
growing perception, on the part of the Conservatives, of the necessity for 
extensive alterations in the Church of Ireland, but at the same time a 
determination not to yield a supposed principle. It is carious to observe 
the use made on both sides of this word ; each seeming to consider the 
professed convictions of the other as things to be put in abeyance, or altoge- 
ther laid aside as impracticable, at pleasure. Thus we find Lord Stanley at 
once conspicuous for his fervour in maintaining his own views, and urgent 
in advising the Ministry to give up their ** abstract principle ^ for the sake 
of a great practical attainable good. On the 1st of June, his lordship 
moved an amendment to the second reading, the object of which was 
to preserve to the Church its undiminished revenues. After a three 
nights' debate, the amendment was rejected by 300 against 261. 
The Lords again deleted the appropriation clauses, and altered other 
dauses relating to stipends. This gave rise, when the bill returned to the 
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Commons, to a question of pri*ilege, the lower House claiming on exclu- 
sive rigbt over mooey bills ; and on this poiat, without teopening the 
appropriation contioTers)', the bill was a third time thrown over. — A simdar 
fate befel a bill for the reform of the municipal corporations of Ireland. — 
Near the end of the session, Lord John li-useell introduced a group of bills 
founded on the reports of the Ecclesiastical Commiesioners. In their 
entirety, the; constituted a respectably com prehe naive scheme of Church 
Beform, though ewentially defective from the falsity that lay at the bottom of 
the Commissioners' reconmeudations — namely, an estimate of Church 
revenues at three millions and a half; which scarcely any believed to come 
near the truth. Of these bills only one was persevered with, and became 
lav. It was thereby enacted that the bishoprics of Bristol and Gloucester, 
and of Sodor and Man, ha united ; and the sees of Manchester and Ripon 
created. The iaoomea of future bishops were to be kept dowa to certain 
sums named ; no ecclesiastical dignity or beiiefice was in future to be held 
in contmendain ; and restrictions were placed on the renewal of eccleai' 
ostical leases. 

" Great would be the joy of the three per cents, if Spring Rice would go 
into holy orders," Wrote Sydney Smith in his memorable sketch of the Mel- 
bourne Ministry. The new Chancellor of the Exchequer had surpassed his 
predecessor in ill-repute as a financier. In the session of 1836, however, be 
did one thing of very aonaiderable though imperfect good— namely, the 
leduotion of the newspaper stamp duty. During the period of the Reform 
aptation, there were a great number of unstamped newspapers in circula- 
tion; and the Government were indisposed either to take fresh business on 
their hands, or to embroil themselves with their supporters, by interfering 
with these unlawful publications. When political affaire returned to their 
ordinary, though widened channel, neither the producers nor the readers of 
these prints were willing to surrender them ; but, in justice to the conductors 
of the legaliwd press, Government ooold not allow them to go on — and 
public morality required some interference with the locust herd of nonsensical 
or impure sheets that were abroad, A vigorous war ensued between the 
Government and the publishers. Among the latter, Henry Uetberington 
was conspicuous for his self-sacrificing rosolmeness, submitting to repeated 
imprisonment and seizure of his stock in trade, and ultimately obtaining a 
decision in bis favour from the judges. Mr. Lytton Bulwer was the ajipro- 
priate and eloquent spokesman in Parliament of those who desired, on 
public grounds, a cheap and free press ; and, supported by very numerous 
petidons, he gained from the Cliancellor of the Exchequer a promise to 
surrender the stamp, Instead of its repeal, however, only a reduction from, 
fourpence to one penny was effected — which, it was foretold by Lord 
Brougham and many others, would prove bul a. postponement t>? lia •»(&.- 
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troveny. At the same tlmei restrictions were imposed on the size of news- 
papers. The duties on paper for writing, printing, and other purposes, were, 
however, equalized at the reduced rate of three-halfpence per pound. — 
Agricultural distress was the subject of several debates, but nothing per- 
ceptible came of the discussion. That kindred perplexity, the currency 
question, was forced upon Parliament by a money panic, communicated 
from America, and aggravated by a bad harvest at home. The joint-stock 
banks were the principal sufferers ; and, after a committee had sat upon the 
subject through a great part of two sessions, an alteration was made in the 
laws affecting those establishments. 

The repeated spoilure by the Lords of measures desired by the people 
and attempted by the Whigs, fed a hostility to the constitution and 
prerogatives of the upper House, which the English mind would be slow 
to entertain on theoretical grounds, and which might have died away with 
the cessation of the Beform agitation. In the recess of '35, Mr. O'Conneli 
made a tour through the Northern English counties, and as far as Edin- 
burgh, on purpose to agitate for a reform of the peerage; and very 
imposing were the demonstrations made. Mr. Hippon, one of the members 
for Gateshead, proposed, in the April following, the ejection of the bishops 
from the House of Lords, and obtained as many as 53 votes. Mr. Roebuck, 
Mr. Hume, and Sir W. Molesworth, gave notices of motions for abridging 
in several respects their lordship's prerogatives ; but dropped them for that 
session. — They had a reason for that abandonment. They were in posses- 
sion of facts which were soon to create an astounding sensation on 
the public, and to effectually humiliate the peers. Those facts related to 
what was called the great Orange conspiracy. While Sir Bobert Peel was 
in power, Mr. Hume, Mr. Shiel, and other Liberal members, pressed him 
with questions as to the reception of addresses to the Crown from certain 
illegal associations called Orange Clubs. The question was at last put in 
a shape which elicited from Mr. Goulburn an answer disavowing anything 
more than the formal acknowledgment of such addresses having been 
received. The unusual cheering that followed this statement seemed to give 
a very undue importance to the affair. But before the close of the session, 
Mr. Hume had obtained a committee of the House of Commons, and laid 
before it a vast and astounding mass of facts, showing the existence of a 
confederation headed by the Duke of Cumberland, as Grand Master, 
by nearly all the Tory peers, having the Bishop of Salisbury for grand 
chaplain, 145,000 members in Great Britain, 175,000 in Ireland, with 
branches in almost every regiment of the army, at home or in the colonies — 
that in these associations, the deposition of the King in favour of his bro- 
ther was regularly canvassed, and the idea of a physical force revolution 
perfectly familiar. Mr. Hume's evidence consisted principally of the cop- 
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respondenoe of Col. Fairmsn, the coafidential agent of Ihe leaders, with his 
principals, extending over six or eight years. The Duke of Cumherland 
and Lord Kenyon disavowed full knowledge of hia proceedinga, and dis- 
tinctly declared Ihemselres ignorant of the existence of Orange Clubs in 
the army ; with which the committee reported themselves unable to recon- 
cile the evidence before them. Lord John Busaell induced the House to 
pause before pronouncing on the Duke's conduct, to gira him time to get 
out of the asaociation ; but as he did not do so, Lord John gave him up to 
the distinct censure of the Commons. During the recess of ';j6, it was re- 
solved by certain raemhera of the Liberal party to carry the matter through, 
by indicting the Duke, LordKenyon, and the Bishop of Salisbury, under the 
very law for the violation of which the Dorchester labourers had been 
traniporteil. Eminent counsel were retained on both aides, the indictments 
were drawn, and e-verjthing was ready, when a principal witness on the aide of 
the prosecution died from aoiiety. As soon as the House met, Mr. Hume 
laid the whole case before it, and proposed an address to the K-ing, which was 
unanimously agreed to in a milder form. The Duke of Cumberland imme- 
diately proceeded to break up the organization, and in a few days the thing 
ivaa at an end. — The peerage reformera renewed their efforts early in the 
next session. Mr. C. Lushington moved for the exclusion of the spiritual 
lords, received the able support of Mr. Charles BuIIer, and obtained S3 
votes out of 289. Mr. T. Duncorabe proposed the abolition of the peers' 
privilege of voting by proxy, which wos defeated by a majority of only 48, 
and that consisting of ofGciaJs and dependents. 

The Royal speech(IS3T) intimated that the Irish tithe question would again 
be submitted to Parliament, but Ministers chose first to put forward that of 
^English church-rates. Just previous to the opening of the session, there 
had been reunions of reformers in the principal constituencies, at which the 
feeble policy of the Whig Government was severely criticized, and a deter- 
mination expressed by the leading Kadical members to give them hence- 
Ibrth only a conditional support. It was probably this, with the circum- 
stance ihot the Dissenters were the most powerful and vigorous section of 
their supporters in the electoral bodies, that induced Ministers to put foremost 
a measure much wanted and likely to be carried. To Mr, Spring Rice, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, was committed the introduction of this scheme. 
It proposed [o place the landed property of the Church under secular 
management, assuming that the additional yield would prove sufBcient to 
defray the charges for which church-rates are levied, and leave a surplus 
for the general purposes of the Ecclesiaslicai Commission. The Church 
instantly look alarm at the proposition. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
assembled his sufii-ogans, and lifleen prelates sent forth from Lambeth a. 
declaration that whatever the Church's lands would ^i.eli, ^'ifijuVi'u^-i 
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belonged to her ; that, thereforei if Diaienten were relieyed by this method, 
it would be at the expense of the Church, against which their reyerend 
xordships protested. Ministers Tehemently resented this indecorous pre- 
judgment by members of one House, of a scheme yet before the other 
branch of the Legislature ; but the Church was stronger than the State even 
in that House where she is unrepresented — ^the Chancellor carried his bill 
by a majority of only five, and, therefore, dropped it. Mr. D. W. Eburvey pro- 
posed the direct abolition of the impost; and was outvoted by 431. Lord John 
Bussell moved for a committee of inquiry into the management of church 
lands, and obtained it by a majority of 86 ; but an amendment by Mr. 
Goulbum, pledging the House to appropriate increased revenues to the 
Church exclusively, was defeated by only 26 votes. — A second attempt to 
reform the Lrish municipal corporations was defeated by the Lords in the 
name of the Church. The Conservatives assented, under the leadership of 
Sir Hobert Peel, to the necessity of either abolishing or radically reforming 
the corporations, in which the rancour of sectarian exclusiveness was added 
to the corruption of official cliqueism, but were reluctant to establish what 
0*Conne]l boasted he would make of the new municipalities — << normal 
schools of agitation." The Government bill passed, however, by a majority 
of 80 ; but the Lords, under the direction of the Duke of Wellington^ 
refused, by a majority of 86, to pass it till they knew what was to be done 
about the Church revenues. — ^Thus did the Whig policy of timid con- 
trivance once more break down beneath them. 

Li the early part of the session. Lord John Russell introduced a series of 
bills for the further amelioration of the criminal code, reducing the number 
of crimes punishable by death to seven ; and relieving the sheriffs from the 
obligation to execute murderers within three days of their condemnation. 
The Lord Chancellor introduced a second time a bill for abolishing impri- 
sonment for debt, but could not get it through the Peers. Mr. Ewart 
succeeded in carrying, with the amendments of the Lords, a bill for afford- 
ing persons put on trial for felony equal legal aid with other attainted 
prisoners. 

One other measure, and that of urgent necessity, a poor-law for Ireland, 
was proposed by the Ministry. Mr. NichoUs, one of the English Poor-law 
Commissioners, had gone to Ireland a few months before, with instructions 
to report on the condition of its pauper class. The measure based on his 
report was an adaptation of the new English system to the peculiar circum- 
stances of the sister isle. It was well received by all parties except 
the Irish landlords in either House, O'Connell standing neutral ; and 
had reached its third stage in the Commons when an event occurred that put 
a stop to all legislation for the remainder of the year. 

That event was, the death of King William the Fourth. It took place 
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at Windsor Castle, on the 20th of June, in the seTenty-third year of his 
age. He had for some weeks previous felt his end approaching, and desired 
only to live oyer the anniversary of Waterloo (the 18th). That wish was 
gratified — ^his children by Mrs. Jordan, the actress, were gathered about 
his bedside — he received the last rites of his Church — and with an 
assurance to the officiating Archbishop, "I am, indeed, a religious 
man," he gently passed away. A more desirable death this, than that of 
the elder brother — ^the two men differing in their end much as in their 
career ; the wom*out, broken-spirited, selfist and sensualist, alone with his 
terrors, unhonoured and unwept; the weak but warm-hearted sovereign and 
father, kindly esteemed by his subjects, and justly beloved by the children 
in whom he had endeavoured to repair the wrong done to their mother. 
So soon as intelligence of the King's death was communicated to Parlia- 
ment, spontaneous testimony was borne by those who had been brought 
into contact with him of the good qualities they had discerned. Lord 
Melbourne gave witness in one House of his punctual attention to public 
affairs— Lord John Hussell mentioned in the other, with what pleasure he 
had performed his last official act, the reprieve of a criminal condemned to 
death. The Duke of Wellington, Earl Grey, Sir R. Peel, and others, had 
each some trait or anecdote to mention ; and it was with more than decorous 
unanimity that condolence was voted to the widowed QueA. The people 
had long ceased to shout with enthusiasm for William the Beformer, and to 
hail him as the Father of his Country ; — ^but they had many kindly and 
honourable recollections of his public and private life, and he received by 
general assent an epithet seldom accorded but to men of blood, " The 
Patriot King.*' 
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AOCXSeiOK OF aUBIKTZOTORXA — RXE ZDUCAHON AHD PEBSOKAL POPULABITT — GEMEKAL ELECTIOX 
—FEATURES CT THE COKDITIOIT OV THE THBEE XIKOOOMB ; DXFFEBSNCE BETWEEN THE COMMONS 
AND THE JUDGES— BELZOI0U8 AND ECCLESIASTICAL CONTBOVEBSIES— COMMEBCIAL APPBEHEN- 
8I0NS — CHARTISM — SCOTTISH CHUBCH EXTENSION — LOBD NOBMANBT, IRISH NATIONAL SCHOOLS, 
AND PATHEB MATREW— CANADIAN DISCONTENTS AND BSBBLLION — JAMAICA — ^EUBOPE: LOUIS 
PBILLIPPE AND HIS SUBJECTS— SPAIN— POBTUOAL—DBNMABX— THE ZOLLVEBEIN— THE EMPB- 
ROBS AND " YOUNO GERMANY"— THE ZILLERTHAL PROTESTANTS— SUPPRESSION OP THE INDE- 
PENDENCE OF CRACOW — RUSSIA AND THE CIRCASSIANS. 

The Princess Victoria had attained her majority but a few days beforo 
the event which called her to the throne. On the 24th of May, her 
eighteenth birthday was celebrated at Kensington House : her undsi 
absent from premonitory sickness, marked his cheerful recognition of th^ 
event by an appropriate gift. A little after daybreak on the morning of th^ 
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20th of June, the Primate, the head of the royal household, and the 
physician, came to hail her as Queen. Among the earliest of the many 
who hastened to do homage, was the Duke of Cumberland ; he was the 
first to subscribe the oath of allegiance, and then instantly betook himself 
to Hanover — now his kingdom, by virtue of the Salique law prevailing 
there; all but the hottest of his Orangemen rejoicing at his going, as at 
the departure of a sinister doud from before the English throne. The next 
day the Queen met her Privy Council, and read to them an address, in 
which she said : — 

** Educated in England, under the tender and enlightened care of a most 
affectionate mother, I have learned from my infancy to respect and love the 
Constitution of my native country. 

'< It will be my unceasing study to maintain the Keformed Keligion as by 
law established ; securing at the same time to all the full enjoyment of 
Keligious Liberty. And I shall steadily protect the rights, and promote, to 
the utmost of my power, the happiness and welfare of all classes of my 
subjects." 

This graceful allusion to the Duchess of Kent was well approved by 
the general knowledge. It was widely known that the Princess had 
been wisely reared in ignorance of her precise destiny, but in habits 
that would Qualify her to fulfil its social if not its political 
duties. Anecdotes were rife of the frugality to which she had been 
accustomed in the management of her little affairs, and the pleasure 
she was wont to take in acts of self-denying kiildness ; — a combi- 
nation of qualities that were evinced by the earliest of her subsequent acts 
— the continuing to allow to her cousins, the Fitzclarences, the sums which 
their father had allotted them ; and the commencing to liquidate her own 
father's debts. The novelty and sentimental beauty of having for a sove- 
reign an amiable and accomplished girl, had its natural effect — the heat of 
political partizanship abated for a moment ; men of fiercely opposing aims 
and opinions found a common object of admiration and interest; rabid 
Toryism could not regret the " dreary Duke" — pale and irritated Discontent, 
chafing and gnawing at the pillars of the social state, that seemed but a 
prison-house and not a home, could wish no harm to the young and 
innocent head on which the crown had descended unsought 

'* For a moment,'' we say, party heats abated. It was only for a moment. 
If the session had not been abruptly terminated by the death of the King, 
it would doubtless have been interrupted by the dissolution of his Ministry. 
The Whigs had dwindled down their majority of 300, to a bare working 
majority; and the feeling towards them out of doors was only faintly 
represented by the divisions of the House of Commons. In one of the few 
nttings of Parliament previous to its prorogation and a general election. 
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Lord Lyndhurat delivered, in the upper House, a speech the bitter BBverity 
of \Thich. scarcely eiaggcmted the general aeatimeat. It coDsiated of a 
review of the reign and of the session, with auch comment) as these ;— 
" The noble Viacouct and his colleagues were utterly powerless — utterly 
inefficient and incompetent, as aervantB of the Crown; equally powerless, 
incapable, snd inefficient, as regarded the people. Almost every reasonable 
man had but one opinion of their conduct. It elicited the pity of their 
friends, and excited the scorn aod derision of the enemies of their 
country." There was no reply to such invective na this, but a cutalogue of 
uorks accomplished ; and that was just what the Whigs could not adduce. 
They went to the country, instead, with two cries — the favour of the Queen, 
and resistance to the demand for Scottish Church Extension. That the 
Queen had expressed a wish to retain their serrices, was deemed warrant 
enough for a use ot the royal name which would have been resented as in 
the last degree " unconstitutional," if made by the other patty. The Dis* 
aentera were held to [heir allegiance by representations grounded on 
circumstances we shall presently explain. But neither did appeals to lbs 
loyal Qor to the democratic prevail to restore a Whig majority. Several of the 
principal constituencies openly deserted to Conservatism. Mr, Hume was 
compelled by the electors of Middlesex to accept the representation of 
Kilkenny at tho hands of Mr. O'Connell, Mr. Grote, the favourite of lh& 
City of London, was re-elected by a majority of only six. Mr. Boebuck 
waa unseated at Bath ; Liverpool and Hull gave up their Radical for 
Conservative members. It was finally estimated that the Whigs and Whlg- 
Bodicals combined would have a ])reponderance in the Commons of not 
more than twelve votes; and the Opposition immediately raised a fund for 
oonteating in comtnittee half a dozen doubtful returns. 

It may be well before resuming out Parliomentary narrative, to bestow a 
glance upon the condition of the kingdoms over which Victoria had been 
called to reign. 

Beginning at the top of the social scale, we notice that the legislative and 
judicial bodies ware at variance upon a question of their respective rights. 
The dispute had arisen thus : A witness before a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons had incidentally mentioned one Stockdale as the pub- 
lisher of an infamous book. The evidence was ordered to be printed; 
Stookdole brought an action for libel against the printers, Messrs. Hansard ; 
the defendant pleaded the authority of the House, which Lord Chief 
Justice Uenman decided to disallow ; and the House resolved by large 
jnajorities — the Whig and Conservative leaders concurring — ^that its privi- 
leges were invaded by that decision. — A step lower, we observe the 
thoughtful and religious classes agitated by theological and ecclesias- 
tical controversies — the revival under new names of olA ^wa'jpwKwa-, 
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the re»appearance of permnial principles under quite new forms. ETan- 
gdicism now found itself confronted by a system fully as earnest as itself 
and yet attaching infinite significance to the observances from which the 
old Formalism had been with so much difliculty dislodged; both were 
impeached of unreasonableness and bigotry by a Liberalism which could 
not with plausibility be cried down as irreligious ; and among the adherents 
of eadi of these professions were found the adyocates of an entire change in 
the relation of the Ghurdi to the State, of the civil and sacerdotal elements. 
As yet, these dispates had not reached the stage of corporate action. Pusey 
taught in the University ; Froude was but just dead ; the ^ Tracts for the 
Times" were in process of issue But they had become so obvious as to 
attract attention in Parliament, and to form a new element of embarrass- 
ment to statesmen. — ^Parallel with these disquietudes were others of a 
mundane nature. Men skilled to read the signs of the commercial heavens, 
foresaw a protracted season of depression and distress, and distrusted the 
ability of the pilots at the helm to weather the storm. One bad harvest had 
sufficed to turn many eyes to other shores, and to revive in many minds the 
question, Why should artificial barriers be added to the natural separation 
of these food-teeming fields from our narrow soil ? — Lower down still, there 
was the phenomenon of Chartism. About this time, six radical M.P.'s, and 
six members of the London Working Men's Association, united in drawing 
up the document entitled the People's Charter. Under that new banner 
almost the whole of the working classes of England seemed instantly to 
range themselves. The operation of the new Poor Law — under the mildest 
administration only reconcilable to the heart by the clearest dictates of the 
judgment ; and when rigorously or heartlessly administered, revolting to 
all spectators, maddening to its subjects — drove many thousands into a 
movement which held out the hope of superseding pauperism altogether. 
There were other thousands, likely never to feel the harshness, but actually 
the better for the stern discrimination and economy, of the new law, to 
whom the Charter was an expression of deep, angry disappointment It 
was a smaller class, no doubt, but yet a very large one, to whom the 
Charter was the embodiment of intelligent convictions, and who designed to 
make the movement ** a new organization of the people ;" an education 
of the masses in fitness to exercise the rights it would procure for them. 

The ecclesiastical controversies which were only speculative in England, 
had already advanced in Scotland to the region of political strife. The 
Established Church, notwithstanding that several large bodies had gone off 
from it in successive secessions, comprehended above eleven hundred 
congregations, covering the entire country. But Dr. Chalmers, and other 
of her magnates, sincerely compassionating, no doubt, the spiritual con- 
dition of the town populations, and impatient to realize an ideal imity of 
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religioos and Mcnlar institutionsy oonceived a bold project of Choreh 
extension, for whidi tliey besot^ht the aid of the Goremment. Ministers, 
ignorant en careless alike of the principles and the hcU of the case, did not 
disconrage — though they strenuously denied haying sanctioned — the scheme. 
As, however, Parliament could not be expected to vote money on the 
ew parte representations of divines, a Commission was appointed to inyes- 
tigate the resources and appliances of the Church. The General Assembly 
protested against the composition of the Commission; and still more 
clamorously when there were indications of an intention to apply the 
appropriation principle to the Church of Scotland as well as to the Church 
of Ireland. Hie report of the Commission so thoroughly exploded the 
alleged necessity for more churches and clergy — and the Dissenters of both 
countries were so thoroughly aroused and indignant, Glasgow alone sending 
up an anti-state-church petition, signed by 14,000 persons — that Ministers 
took a position of decided hostility to the Assembly ; and, in virtue of that 
position, received the energetic sapport of the Dissenters in all the Scotch, 
and in many of the English constituencies. 

In no part of her vast dominions was the young Queen the object of such 
frantic loyalty as in Ireland. The policy of Lords Normanby and Morpeth 
had been the redeeming feature of the Melbourne Administration. With 
an impartiality to which the Irish people were ahnost entire strangers, the 
Viceroy declined the advances of either party ; dismissed from public offices 
known members of illegal associations ; conferred the honours in his gift on 
meritorious Roman Catholics, instead of on Protestant retainers ; and when 
he had sufficiently vindicated the justice of his rule, exercised a wise and 
humane clemency in the release uf political offenders. The Government 
also encouraged in every way the progress of a system of National Educa- 
tion, originated by the Earl of Lei aster and Mr. Stanley ; in connection 
with which there were now nearly three thousand schools and more than 
three hundred thousand scholars. And during these years a wonderful 
and most beneficial revolution was rapidly effecting itself. Father Mathew 
had started on his divine mission as the Apostle of Temperance, and the 
people, by hundreds of thousands, were pledging themselves to total 
abstinence from their darling whisky. Under these new and happy 
auspices, all the poetry of the Irish heart welled up at the name of Vic- 
toria, whether shouted by O'Connell at a monster meeting, or coupled with 
a benediction from the priest at the altar. 

In one of the colonies of the British Crown, the change of sovereigns 
was coincident with an attempt to break away from connexion with the 
Mother Country. The Canadians had many and serious grounds of com- 
plaint. Though of a mixed race, they had proved their devotion to 
England in the American war of 1812-14 ; but had not been rewarded with 
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the functions of local self-goTernment, nor were permitted freedom of internal 
deyelopment. The separation of the legislative from the judicial bodies — 
the responsibility of the Ezecutiye and officials — a greater command oTer 
the revenues of the colony — ^the application of property reserved for 
ecclesiastical purposes to other publie uses — these were the demands 
reiterated year after year in the Assemblies of both Provinces ; these 
the grounds on which a struggle was maintained with successive Governors. 
In 1833 the Assembly of the Lower Province separated without voting sup- 
plieSi and three years later the Assembly of the Upper Province did the 
same. The reply of the Home Government to these proceedings provoked 
the Canadians to threaten an appeal to force. The arrest of two persons for 
sedition was the signal for a rebellion so formidable in appearancci that 
Lord Gosford left General Sir J. Colborne in military command of the 
Ck>lony. — ^Another of the British possessions was also in a state of feverish 
disaffection ; but from very different causes. The Jamaica Assembly had 
provoked Lord Sligo to an act of indiscretion that necessitated his retire- 
ment. Sir Lionel Smith succeeded no better. The spirit of the Abolitioa 
Act was violated in every way; barbarities, sometimes amounting to torture 
and murder, were practised upon the apprentices; juries of planters refused 
to convict their fellows ; and the legal protectors of the negroes were abused 
and thwarted to an intolerable degree. The negroes were avenged by the 
revival of the abolitionist movement in England in its former vigour ; 
memorials from tens of thousands of English women besought the Queen 
to inaugurate her reign by promoting the entire and immediate abolition of 
slavery ; Lord Brougham moved the Lords by a display of extraordinary 
eloquence on the same behalf; and the Imperial Parliament speedily passed 
an Act to amend the Act for the Abolition of Slavery ; to obeying which 
the planters preferred immediate Emancipation. How the Government 
dealt with the Colonial Legislature, and what difficulties the case involved, 
we shall see presently. 

Let us extend our survey to the Continental nations. — Louis Philippe 
was now in the seventh year of his reign. In the words of M. Thiers, he had 
resolved to rule as well as reign. He seemed to regard his Ministers only as 
clerks ; and as the majority in both Chambers were his creatures, the Parlia- 
ment became little better than a court for the registering of his decrees. But 
by thus constituting himself a personal ruler, he divested himself of the pro- 
tection cast around the constitutional monarch by the fiction * that the king 
can do no wrong.' When, in 1834, he insisted, even to the breaking-up of 
successive Cabinets, on bringing hundreds of his subjects to trial for repub- 
lican conspiracies, he made himself the personal enemy of such indomitable 
spirits as Lagrange, Barbes, and Blanqui, and incurred the hate of the 
revengeful or the despairing. At the fifth anniversary of the Revolutioa 
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[July 28th, 1S35], he escaped assassination only by n hait's-breadlh. A 
CorsiDsn named Fieschi, who had been auccesairely a aoldier, a criminal, 
and a police spy, in league ^itli tvo other miscreants, constructed an 
apparntua filly designated the "infernal machine." This he Bred from a 
iiindon' as the King, surrounded by his sons and his suite, rode by, on Iha 
Boulevard du Temple. Mnishal Mortier, General de Verigny, and, in all, 
fourteen persons, were killed, and twice that number wounded. Within two 
years afterwards, three other designs on the King's life were discovered. 
On the last day of October, 1S36, Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, nephew of 
the Emperor, made his appearance in the streets of Strasburg, dressed liks 
the effigies of his uncle, and calling an the people to accept him for theie 
chief. The bold adventure experienced an ignomiaiously speedy termina- 
tion. The gates of the inn-yard were closed upon the patty, and it sur- 
rendered ; but the affair awakened feelings which the King wisely forbore to 
excite — the Prince had merely a passage given hitn to Aioerica, and his 
followers were acquitted, in tbo face of facts, of the charges on which they 
were tried. Notwithstanding his own immense possessions, the embarrassed 
state of the national finances, and widely prevalent distress, Louis Pbilippa 
asked for and obtained " dotations" for twoof hissons, and for bis daughter, 
the Queen of the Belgians. Nor was ibere aught in his foreign policy 
to gratify the French people. His boasted tnteale eordtale was known to 
be a cloak for meanly ambitious designs > and in Algeria he waged a war 
in which French vanity suffered severely from the arras of Abd-el-Kadet'a 
Arabs. — Spain had settled down, after six years of civil war, incessant 
insurrections, and as frequent changes of ministry, into comparative quiet. 
Our Qovernment had formed with France, Portugal, and the Queen, what 
was called the Quadruple Treaty — a treaty offensive and defensive against 
Son Carlos. The Foreign Enlistment Act was suspended, that an army might 
be raised in England for the Queen's cause; a considerable force was got 
together under the title of the Spanish Auxiliary Legion, and was led by 
Colonel (now General Sir De Lacy) Evans, to the scene of conflict! while 
a naval squadron co-operated off the coast. The character of the war may 
be judged of from one incident: — General Nogueras, one of the Queen's 
commandera, ordered the Governor of Tortosa to seize the aged mother of 
Cabrera, a Carlist chief, and put her to death, in retaliation for her son's 
cruelties. The Qovernor refused to execute the inhuman mandate j but 
Mina, the Captain- General, enforced it, and the poor in&'m, old woman waa 
actually shot in a public place ! Cabrera swore to appease the manes of his 
mother with the lives ofthirty gentlewomen of Ibe opposite party, began by 
shooting the wives of four Christina officers, and ordered the soldiers to kill 
every prisoner they made. Our countrymen partook largely in the character 
of the general scene. The Legion wis not very successful Ltvita\DB.'W3».-««s>,'^^3> 
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]]l-8opported in fight, worse paid, and therefore mutinous. It was at length 
by the adoption of something like the constitution of 1812, and an extensive 
confiscation of Church property, that the Pretender was put down, and a more 
stable goremment established with Espartero as R^;ent. — ^The girlish Queen 
of Portugal had taken to horself a second husband ; and quarrelled with her 
ministers, first about helping the Queen of Spain, which she was opposed to, 
and next about the appointment of her hasband to the command of the army, 
which she insisted on. A military insurrection compelled her to re-instate the 
Ministers ; but they were in turn (September, 1836) the objects of popular 
fury, from which Saldanha and his colleagues were rescued by an English 
squadron. For all the trouble and disgrace we incurred for the sake of our 
^ ancient ally," we were repaid with insults; and a commercial treaty, 
important to our interests, expiring soon after this, the domin<ant party in 
Portugal reftised to renew it — ^The SLing of Denmark had astonished his 
subjects by the gift of a constitution. — ^The King of Prussia had now com- 
pleted a cherished and worthy object of his life — ^the combination of all the 
German states into a Zollverein, or commercial union, in place of a separate 
tariff and custom-house system for each little kingdom or duchy. Francis, 
Emperor of Austria, died in March, 1836. His successor, Ferdinand, had 
a meeting with the King of Prussia and Emperor of Russia, at Warsaw ; 
and the three seem there to have formed a league of aggression on whatever 
remained of freedom in Central Europe, and especially of defence agiunst 
** Yoang Germany." Writers and orators of that school were silenced, and 
when they fled into Switzerland, the cantons were summoned to give them 
up. The Zillerthal Protestants had long enjoyed toleration in the peaceful 
exercise of their religion under Austrian rule ; but they were to do so no 
longer : five hundred of their people were rooted out and settled in Silesia. 
The independence of Cracow was a principal article of the Treaty of 
Vienna : it was now arbitrarily suppressed by the Emperor, with the con- 
nivance of the other powers. The Poles were threatened by the Czar in per- 
son, at Warsaw, with utter extermination, if they were again refractory. The 
treaty with Turkey gave Hussia claim to Circassia, the attempted enforce- 
ment of which was the origin of the war maintained to this day by the 
unconquerable mountaineers; and, incidentally, the occasion of the " Russo- 
phobia" which now first displayed itself, and which time has deepened 
into a very reasonable dread of Russian policy. 




CHAPTER VI. 



The Caaadlsn inaurrection n'aa over almost berore the news of its com- 
mencGment had reached England. The priocipal "action" consisted of an 
nnBDccBBaful attack upon Toronto. A body of insurgents retired to Navy 
Island, trbeie they were joined by a number of American sympathizere. 
Sir 0. Head, the Governor of Upper Canada, did not feel himself strong 
enough to dislodge them; but having- learned that a steamer called the 
"Carolinn'nas waiting an opportunity to reinforce them, ventured to seiie it, 
though in the Uuited States territory, and stoutly defended ; hud it emptied, 
fired, and sent over the falls of Niagara. With the taking of Navy 
Island, the insurrection terminated.— One of the fii'st things said about it 
in Parliament was by the Duke of WelliDgton, and has now become an 

' aphorism; "A great country like England can never have a little war." 
Lord Brougham came out as the unreserved adversary of his former 
colleagues. He directed bis terrible powers of invective against the policy 
which had pushed provocation to exasperating lengths, and yet taken no 
precaution against resentment. " Tyranny and oppression have here 
appeared stripped of their instinctive apprehension and habitual circum- 
apcctioo. Compared with the conduct which we ore now called upon to 
contemplate, the most vaciUnting and imbecile, the most inconsistent and 
impotent rulers, command respect — King John, and Richard Cromwell 
himself, become wise, politic, and vigorous princes." Lord John Russell 
met the Commons, immediately on their ro-aasembling, with a bill for sus- 
pending the constitution of Lower Canada lill November, 1840, and sending 
out B Govern or- General with extraordinary powers — an appointment which 
he intimated, at once, Lord Durham was just the man to fill. Opposition 
to the measure came from the Radicals alone — and only from the sternest 
dF them ; the hostility of the great majority being disarmed by the selection 
made ot a Lord High Commissioner. Mr. Hume had been the corre- 
pondent of M'Kenzie, the Canadian leader, and now claimed for Mr. 
Roebuck — the authorized representative of the Assembly of Lower Canada, 

^^^ UDforiunalely, no longer in the House — n hearing at ttvii. \».x. 'Y\^a>a'& 
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was carried by immense majorities and with great baste ; thoagb of such 
Tagae severity, as to call forth censure from the Duke of Wellington. 
The Earl of Dorbam accepted bis oneroos office with relactanee, 
and with a toaching appeal for co-operation from bis colleagnes, and 
forbearance from bis opponents. Among the gentlemen that aooom- 
panied him was the excellent Charles Boiler— his secretary, connsellory and 
friend. He landed at Qnebec on the 29th of May, and was reoeiTed in a 
manner that seemed to him indicative of ** more than a friendly feeling.* 
He showed at once that be viewed bis mission as one of conciliation. His 
first annooncement was that of an amnesty for all bnt some twenty-five 
persons and a notification of measures in preparation. Of the persons 
excepted from the amnesty, eight had consented to admowledge themselves 
guilty of high treason, and submit to the Governor's will, which was, that 
they be transported to Bermuda during the Queen's pleasure ; Pa^neaOy 
and fifteen others, who bad absconded; and the remainder, persons im- 
plicated in a murder. The eight were deported to the Bermudas ; bnt the 
Governor of those islands doubted whether he had l^al authority to 
them, and only detained them on parole. Lord Durham's enemies at 
eagerly seized upon the technicality. Lord Brougham showed that the ad 
under which the Lord High Commissioner was appointed, gave hina bo 
authority to punish men who bad not been tried. Ministers but £Bebly 
urged that Lord Durham had acted in the spirit of bis instructions, and had 
been eminently successful. He found neither the ''co^peradon " nor the 
" forbearance " be bad bespoken. His ordinance was annulled — the detenus 
were set at liberty to return to Canada, without giving even security for 
their good behaviour. The intelligence struck the high-spirited statesflsan 
to the souL He conceived that self-respect and public usefulness required 
him to throw up his post, even in the midst of bis work. He had re- 
established friendly relations with the Cabinet of Washington — had con- 
ciliated the French, without offending any but the high Tory Britidi 
Canadians — bad issued, or was about to issue, ordinances relative to 
municipal and judicial institutions, general education, and the tenure o£ 
land — and now all that be bad done was perilled, and all that he proposed 
prevented. He bade the Canadians farewell in a proclamation that brought 
them tearful to the edge of the shore, when he embarked for England, in 
the middle of November, himself so ill that be could scarcely be expected 
to survive the voyage. He arrived here, however, in safety, but to experience 
indignity from his old colleagues. The Queen's speech at meeting Parlia- 
ment [February, 1839], ignored bis services ; and Ministers withheld from 
Parliament the report be bad i»esented to them. It was therefore given 
to the country through other channels, and was considered by his friends an 
«&ple vindication. Mr. Ponlett Thompson— one of the many men of the 
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people whom the aristocratic IVhigs had spoiled in Iheir service — wm 
created Lord Sjdenbam, and sent out to Caaailo. He found disBensiona 
reriTed, and outrages recommeDcing. lie persevered, however, ia bis 
predecessor's poiicy, and had the satislactloQ of accotnplUhJDg a federal 
unioD of the two provinces.'— Lord Durham died in July, 1840; and Lord 
Sydenha.n in September of the neit year. 

There is no party like the pedaotic coasiitutionelisU for arbitrariness in 
exigencies. The Whi)^ had always boasted, while in opposition, that a 
s^lem of goTemtnent tike ours is equal to any demand upon it — for a aeooad 
time witbin two years, they now presented to Parliament a suspension bill for 
immediate adaption. The Jamaica House of Assembly hating declared 
thai the Imperisl Pariismenl bad violated the inherent rights of the colony. 
Ministers proposed, by Mr. Labouchere, lo put tu abeyance, for five years, 
rights that had been enjoyed through two centuries. The substance of the 
ministerial proposition was, that in place of the Colonial Assembly voting^ 
supplies, the representatives of the Crown have authority to levy half-a- 
million of taxation annually. Even among those who were least disposed to 
sympathize with ihe truculence of the planters, this high-handed method 
of procedure was warmly condemned. Sir Robert Peel opposed it on 
grounds that won for himthe support ot many Liberals, as well as of his own 
compacl followers, more than three hundred strong. Heexpressed the pith 
ofhia argument in a quotation from Mr. Canning: "No feeling of wounded 
pride, no motive of questionable expediency, nothing abort of real end 
demonstrable necessity, shall induce me to moot the awful question of tbe 
transcendental power of Parliament over every dependency of the British 
Crown. That traotcen denial power is an arcanum of the empire, which 
ought lo be kept within the penetralia of the constitution. It eiials, but 
it should be veiled. It should not be produced in cases of petty refractori- 
ness or temporary miscooduct, nor, indeed, on any occasion short of the 
utmost extremity of the State." The bill was suffered to pdss the earlier 
stages pra /orinS, that counsel might be heard against il ; but when a 
division was taken (May the 6th), there was s majority of only five for the 
bill (291 to 2S9). On this. Ministers resigned. By tbe advice of the Duke 
of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel was entrusted with the formation of a 
Ministry. In that he was, of course, succeuful — he had no difficulty in 
finding men to serve with and under him, and there was nothing in the 
state of public affairs or the disposition of the counlry to render his success 
improbable. But having completed his political arrangements, the compo- 
sition of the royal household demanded his attention. The constancy of 
Lord Melbonme's attendance upon the Queen had long been a matter of 
universal talk — her Majesty had actually greeted Sir Kobert with the frank 
confession that she parted from her late Ministers with ijieaS, leViK^aaER- 
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Taking up the red book, he observed that the principalladiesof the Court were 
wiyes and sisters of his most decided opponents. He desired no change 
below that of the Ladies of the Bedchamber^he supposed that the ladiea 
above that rank would retire of their own accord, and promptly. On inti- 
mating this to their royal mistress, it seems that surprise and objection 
were expressed. The next morning brought the following note : — 
** Buckingham Palace, May 10th, 1839. — The Queen, having considered 
the proposal made to her yesterday by Sir Robert Peel, to remove the 
Ladies of the Bedchamber, cannot consent to adopt a course which she 
conceives to be contrary to usage, and which is repugnant to her feelings." 
The reply was an explanation by Sir Robert of his reasons for the recom- 
mendation he had made, and a resignation of the authority entrusted to 
him. He stated the circumstances, and read the correspondence, in the 
House of Commons, thereby dispelling the absurd representations of the 
afiair which had been eagerly circulated by Whig partisans, and were 
very effective with the sentimental portion of the community. — The 
Melbourne cabinet was restored, and the Jamaica bill passed in a modified 
form. 

It was in the course of his speech upon this occasion that Sir Robert Peel 
employed the famous expression, " Lreland was my chief difficulty." " My 
difficulties were not Canada ; my difficulties were not Jamaica ; but my diffi- 
culties were, Lreland/' But the difficulty of Lrish administration was chiefly 
of a personal nature. The Normanby and Morpeth policy had certainly 
exercised its natural effect in conciliating the Irish people — but it is nearly 
as certain that its remarkable success was in part owing to a tacit compact 
between the Ministry and the O'Connell party in Parliament — a compact in 
which the distribution of patronage was concerned, and which another 
Ministry could not have continued. That which would have presented 
apparently the greatest obstacle to the working of a Conservative Govern- 
ment, their opponents had taken out of the way. The Whig Ministers had 
abandoned the appropriation clause ! Through the first two months of the 
session of 1838, they said nothing about the tithe question. Sir Robert 
Peel at length questioned them on the subject, and was informed that 
they intended to place the matter ** on a ground altogether new." The 
Opposition foresaw their triumph — disheartened friends could scarcely be- 
lieve in their betrayal. Nothing but ambiguities could be got from Minis- 
ters, however, until the middle of May, when they were tested by a motion 
for rescinding the resolutions of 1835. They defended those resolutions^ 
declared their convictions unaltered, but admitted that they had in hand a 
measure from which the principle so solemnly affirmed was omitted. Never,, 
surely, di^ man pay more dearly for office than did Lord John Russell 
irhen he had that night to listen to Sir Robert Peel and Lord Stanley. Sir 
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Eobert recounted, with undisguised and quite excusable exiiltatioii, how hs 
would have settled this question Ibree years before, but was prerented on 
the plea of that very "principle" which his ^iotorioua succeaaora now sur- 
rendered to a pretended necessity, no whit more urgent now th&a then. 
The House refused, by a small majority, to rescind the resolutions ; but Ihey 
voted down, a few weeks later, by immense majorities, a motion by Mr. 
Ward, re-Bsaerting the appropriation principle. Mr. Grote said he believed 
this to be one of the most flagrant instanees of tergiversation on record ; 
others, not bahitually ao temperate as he, gave strong expression to the 
same feeling. The eubjecta of all this triumph and anger replied only in the 
deprecatory and dulcet strains of Lord Morpeth. With the aid of the Con- 
BBrvativea, Ministers obtained an easy victory over the Radical Oppoaition ; 
the Lords accepted the flfth of the Irish tithe billa sent up from the Com- 
mons, and the Melbourne Government obtained peace at the cost of 

The same summer which beheld this igoomioious abandonment of the 
principle, that the deaign of a Church Establishment includes the instruction 
of the people, beheld also a mournfal illustration of the low degree to which 
that object had been aecompliahed in England. Almost within sight oC 
Canterbury Cathedral towers, on the Slat of May, 1838, a battle was fought 
between the Queen's troops and the foQowers of a madman claiming to be 
King of Kent, and the Messiah of all Eogland. Some years before, one 
Thorn, a yeoman and maltster of Cornwall, bad left his home, and set up an 
establishment in the county of Kent, under the atyla of Sir William 
Couctenay, Knight of Malta. He supported the assumption by wearing 
an oriental costume, by a generous style of living, and by an imposing 
presence. He soon became popular among the peasantry, and stood so well 
with the better classes, that in the year 183.^ he polled 350 votes on the 
ConserTalive interest in an election for Canterbury. Shortly after, he was 
imprisoned in the county gaol for perjury; but indications of hia insanity 
became so decided, that the Home Secretary (Lord John Russell) ordered 
him to be given up to his friends. In the opening of this year, he re- 
appeared in Kent, to the delight of the rustics of Boughton and Heme Hill. 
He harangued them with a fervour that was to them eloquent. To the 
farmers he promised land rent-free— to the labourers, relief from the rigours 
of the Poor-law. He even added to hia former asiumplions, those of 
Divine attributes — assured hia followers he was invulnerable to shot 
or iteel, would prove their Saviour, and reward them with places in 
hia kingdom. These lunatic pretensions gained extensive credence. 
On the morning of the 28th of May, about one hundred men and 
women attached themselves to his train, and aallied forth from the 
village of Boughton. They visited a numhet it ^Niicev, wA. ist-w 
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Bany labourers firom their work. A farmer thus incommodedy sent a 
eoBStaUe on the Slst to hting back those of his men who were in the 
pioceBflion. As soon as the constable was pointed oat to Thom^ he shot 
him with a pistol, then stabbed him with a da^er» and threw the body into 
a ditch. The magistrates on hearing of this, sent off for the military. A 
party of soldiers arriyedy and found the whole body in the depths of 
Bossenden Wood. As Lieutenant Bennett advanced at the head of his 
men, Thom shot him dead. The soldiers immediately fired, and Thorn £elL 
But his followers crowded round him, and ten lives were lost, besides many 
bdng wounded, before they would disperse. The poor maniac was evidently 
dead, but a woman persisted in endeavouring to revive him with water, as 
he had bidden her, and for which she had followed him with a paQ of water 
a long way. Others of his followers expected that he would rise up alive, 
or be taken to heaven on a doud ; and one of them assured the com- 
manding-officer, they would have resisted any number of soldiers in their 
leader's defence, as they shared in his invulnerability; but they made no 
effort even to rescue the body of their prophet. Some of the pnsoners 
taken were put on their trial; three were transported, and six suffered a 
year's imprisonment It is said that for years after, this strange delusion 
lingered among the Kentish peasants. 

We come now to the first of two or three distinct periods in the 
Chartist movement (including under that designation all that passed 
for Chartism). This period stretches over the years 1838 and. '39. 
We find first on record, a great open-air meeting at Holloway Head,^ 
near Birmingham, on the 6th of August, 1838. Mr. Attwood, M.P., pre- 
sided. Delegates from the working-men of London, Liverpool, and the 
towns of Lancashire and Yorkshire, attended. The numbers present were 
estimated at fiiUy 200,000. Mr. Scholefield — Mr. Attwood 's colleague in 
the representation of Birmingham — and Mr. Feargus O'Connor, an Irish 
barrister, were among the speakers. The proceedings were orderly even to 
solemnity, commencing with a short prayer by the chairman. A petition 
for the enactment of the People's Charter was adopted. A few weeks 
later, a similar meeting was held at Kersal Green, Manchester ; when Mr. 
Fielding, M.P. for Oldham, presided. The orator of the day was the Rev. 
J. Stephen, a Wesleyan minister, notorious for his fanatical opposition to 
the Poor-law. He rightly enough described the agitation as at bottom a 
''knife and fork question ;" but, unhappily, soon got to suggest its settle- 
ment by pikes and bludgeons. The latter part of his speech, on this occasion, 
was garnished by such exclamations as these : — '' Why have you left your 
arms at home ? Because you are afiraid ^ — to which, of course, the excited 
populace responded, '' No, no !" The London Chartists held a noonday 
meeting in Palace-yard, Westminster; and suburban meetings in the 
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evenings in open places, Aa the winter drew on, these assemblages were 
not discon tinned, but lit by loichea, in the gkre of whicli the timtd saw all 
the apparatus of rebellion and incendiariam. On the 22nd of Nnvembsr, 
Lord John Kaasell desired the mugistrates in the North to notify that such, 
meetioga vere illegal ; and in December, a roy at proclamation warned all 
peaceful subjects to keep awa^ from them. The Chartists replied that they 
bad DO place of meeting but the open air, and no time but after working 
hours ; and the class of people who had it in their power to remove the 
fanner cause of complaint, did not do what Ibey might — chapeU were too 
Bacred, town-halls only for rate-payers. On the 30th of December, 
Mr. Stephen was arrested for very plainly hinting to a mob the burning- 
out of on obnoiious magistrate at Ashton-under-Lyne, He was released 
on bail ; and went about the country delivering, to immense congregations, 
sermons in which the denunciations of scripture against oppressors of the 
poor, were applied in entire forgetfulness of more pacificatory texts. — The 
Queen's speech, in opening the session of 1S39, expressed regret thnt the 
people, in some parts of the country, hud been excited to dangerous and 
illegai practices. Mr. Duncombe moved, as an amendment on the address, 
to inform hei Majesty that the Ueform Act had grealJy disappointed 
her people, and that the time was now come for the extension of its 
beoefita lo oil claBBes; which received 86 votes against 423. In April, 
Benry Vincent and others — a deputation of London Chartists to Devizes — 
were set upon by a mob brought into the town, and very roughly handled; 
shortly afterwards, Vincent was committed to prison, on a charge of 
uttering seditiouB language at Newport. In May, the National Convention 
— a body of delegates from the working men of Great Britain, probably as 
hanijide a representation as they ever enjoyed— commenced its sittings in 
London. Whatever may be alleged of the qualili cations or motives of its 
members, it cannot he denied that it was decided and earnest in its repro- 
bation of violence, and that the majority were under the induence of 
talented, honest, and temperate men. Under its superintendence, the 
Nationa! Petition was presented on the 14th of June. It purported to bear 
1,200,000 signatures ; and so enormous was its bulk, that it was literally 
rolled into the House by half-a-doien Radical members. The House re- 
ceived it wilh respect ; and consented to the suspension of a standing 
order, that Mr. Attwood might enlarge upon its prayer. On the 12th of 
July, he moved for a committee of the whole Uouae to consider of its Five 
Points; but that was deemed too great a demand upon the indulgence of 
the Peoyle's Representatives— the motion was negatived by 235 to 189. A 
few days before there had broken out at Birmingham the lirst of a aeries of 
I diftturbanees. The Government immediately sent down sixty of the Lon- 
M^^H police, armed. Their interference greatly excited the popubiCei ktA 
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was afterwards resented by the Town Council. The Ck>nTention also sent 
down from London resolutions strongly condemning this employment of the 
metropolitan force ; for which LoTett and Collins, the Secretaries, and a Dr. 
Taylor, were apprehended by the authorities. The Chartists, refused the use 
of the Town Hall, insisted on meeting in a place called the Bull-ring ; the 
police attempted to dislodge them, but were unable, without the aid of the 
military. The day after the refusal to consider the Petition, there was a &r 
worse outbreak than any before. Several houses were burned down, and 
it was some days before quiet was restored. As the winter advanced, there 
were riots at Sheffield and other places. In many towns of the Northern 
and Midland counties, processions levied contributions of food and money 
upon the shopkeepers. In addition to the old device of running upon 
the savings-banks, the more violent leaders recommended ''a sacred 
month" — a month of cessation from labour, and abstinence from 
taxed articles of food — the election of representatives, exclusive dealing, 
and the acquisition of arms. Another novel and eccentric device was, at- 
tending the cathedrals and churches in great numbers — an enviable oppor- 
tunity and inspiration to the preachers, if they had but known it ! In 
the summer and autumn assizes, Henry Vincent was tried, and sentenced 
to one year's imprisonment ; William Lovett and Joseph Collins to 
the same (Taylor was discharged) ; three of the Birmingham rioters to 
death; Stephen, to eighteen months* imprisonment; McDoualI,for sedition, 
to twelve months' ; and thirty or forty others to various terms of imprison- 
ment : Vincent, Lovett, and Collins, conducted their own defence ; and were 
complimented by the Crown council on the ability and moderation they 
displayed. In September, the Convention dissolved itself, by a resolution 
carried by the Chairman's casting vote. O'Connor was presently afterwards 
arrested and held to bail on a charge of sedition ; — it was a matter of wonder 
and complaint with many, that he had been at large so long, while the 
leaders of another section of Chartists had been under lock and key. The 
Ministry then congratulated the country through their Attorney-General 
(Sir John Campbell) that Chartism was extinct. But by putting some of 
the best men out of the way, they had abandoned it to the worser ; and the 
agitation whose peaceful forms they had discouraged, had become a con- 
spiracy. On the night of Sunday, November the 3rd, Mr. Frost, a magistrate 
of Newport, marched bodies of armed men, four or five thousand strong, 
upon that town. Mr. Frost had been appointed by Lord John Kussell a 
borough magistrate some years before. Learning that Mr. Frost had been 
elected a delegate to the Convention, his lordship called upon him to resign 
his commission ; but received a spirited refusal, on the ground that the 
Convention was a perfectly legal assembly ; and he was not superseded. 
His brother magistrates were prepared for the attack ; and posted them- 
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aelvEE, with a company of foot soldiera, in the principal inn of the town. 
They awaited the assault of the first colnnin, led by Frost in person, and 
received an irregular volley of slugs, which wounded Ihe Mayor — Mr. 
(afterwards created Sir Thomas) Phillips — and several other persons. But 
one or two rounds from the soldiers routed the miserable array. The insur- 
gents took to flight ; Frost vcn captured ; Williams and Jones, who were 
advancing with other columns, disbanded their men, but were also captured. 
The three were tried for high treason by a special commission. The evi- 
dence disclosed the existence of preparations for a really formidable rising, 
had Newport been carried ; and as it is not necessary to design the death or 
overthrow of the Sovereign to constitute the guilt of high treason, the prisoners 
mere convicted, and left for execution. But the hearts of a large portionofthe 
middle classes revolted from the thought of the gallows and the haDgman's 
knife being employed to vindicate the throne of a youthful Queen, on the 
eve of marriage i Chartists who condemned the enterprise no less than 
they deplored the fate of its authors, joined in pleading for clemency; 
the judges were divided on o technicality raised by the prisoners' counsel ; 
and so the punishment of death was commuted to transportation for life. 

The Charter had given a form and aim to political discontents ; but 
Chartism, even of the lowest kind, must not be saddled with the odium of all 
this turbulence. The country had entered upon a long, darkaeason of com- 
mercial depression — a phrase that covers, in this high state of civilization, an 
ififiuitude of misery; ruin to the embarrassed, penury to the labourers, 
destitution to the poor. The harvest of 133G had been inferior to those of 
the previous five years; that of '37 was still worse ; the harvest of '38 
yielded one-fourth less than that of '34—" the most deficient crop of any 
ainee 1816." As the price of bread went up, wages went down, manufac- 
turers and traders stopped, employment grew scarce, with so regular a step 
as to strike the dullest ear. Amidst the indifference of one class, the dismay 
of another, the blind anger of a third, a. band of hopeful, because perci- 
pient and resolute men, arose. In September, 1838, fifiy or sixty persons 
formed themselves, at Manchester, into the Anti-corn-law League. With 
the opening of Parliament in 1S39 an Anti-corn-law Convention assembled 
in London. The silence of the Queen's speech on the subject called forth 
reprohatary resolutions from many public meetings. On the 7th of 
February, Mr. Villiers moved that evidence be heard at the bar on the 
operation of the corn-laws ; which Lord John Russell counselled the House 
to reject as unprecedented and inconvenient — and the House did so, by 361 
to 1T2. The Lords contemptuously negatived a similar motion by Lord 
Srougham. The delegates adjourned to Manchester, and at once appealed 
from Parliament to the people. The " A nti-B read-Tax Circular" was 
stirted ; Mr. Paulton, and other efficieot lecturers, sent about. ".W tfVOTvVt-i-, 
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and loeal associations fonned in all the principal towns. With the opening 
of the session of 1840, another convention assemhled in London* Mr. 
Yilliera repeated his motion, which was defeated by 300 to 117 votes ; bat 
Mr. Hume obtained a committee on import duties, whose report became 
the text-book of Free-traders* Female influence was enlisted by a method 
novel to political agitation — tea-parties. The constituencies were also spe- 
cially addressed ; and a vacancy occurring in the representation of Walsall, it 
was contested on simple free-trade principles. In sach good earnest did the 
League do its work — aided by the sharp teaching of adversity — ^that by the 
beginning of 1841, a falling Ministry clutched at its strength for salvation. 
The Whigs had added to all their other sins the unpardonable one, in a com- 
mercial community, of an insolvent exchequer. The revenue had fallen nearly 
two mlllioos below the expenditure. Ministers resolved to attempt its reple- 
nishment, and to renew their lease of office, now absolutely run out, by an ex- 
periment on free-trade. True, the Premier had declared, not many years 
before, that it was the maddest of all madness to dream of altering the 
corn-laws ; and more recently, that an attempt to do so would cost more 
than it would be worth. True, Lord John Kussell had even rejected infor- 
mation on the subject, and had refused the prayer of three million petitioners 
on a reference to precedents. But the hardest words must be eaten now. 
Accordingly, the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. F. Baring), proposed 
a fixed duty of eight shillings per quarter on com, and a reduction of the 
sugar and timber-duties. The sense of the House was tested first on the 
proposed new sugar duties ; and Ministers were outvoted by 36 [281 to 317]* 
With inimitable nonchalance, Mr. Baring intimated the next day, that he 
should move the renewal of the existing duties. Sir Robert Peel check- 
mated his tenacious opponents by a motion of no confidence (moved by Sir 
J. Yarde BuUer), which he carried by a majority of one [312 to 311]. But 
Ministers had resolved to save the country — they therefore dissolved the 
Parliament [June 22nd]. 

It was not domestic difficulties alone that were thickening upon the falling 
Ministry. They had ruptured our friendship with France, commenced a 
war upon China, and incurred unforeseen disasters in Afghanistan. In 1839, 
the standing quarrel between the Sublime Porte and Mohammed All broke 
into open war. Syria was the subject of dispute and the field of conflict 
The Sultan declared his rebellious vassal deposed ; and all Europe saw that 
it was likely Mohammed would respond by annihilating his master. To pre- 
Tent the destruction of the Turkish empire, and consequent disturbance of 
the " balance of power," the diplomatists of the five great monarchies inter- 
vened. The utter defeat of the Turkish army by Ibrahim ; the death, at 
that moment, of the old Sultan ; the enlightened views of his youthful 
auccessor, Abdul Medjid ; gave promise of a satisfactory settlement between 
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the two parties without foreign interTention. But a treacherous Turkish 
atlmirat carried over the fleet ander his command to Alczandtia. Four of 
the five powers iosisled upon ils reotoration, while France was believed lo be 
secretfj' cauneelUng ita retention. After moch tardy diplotnalizing, the 
representatives of England, RubbIo, Austria, and Prussia, euddenly concluded 
a convention (July, 1840) without the assent of France. The conventioD 
required the surrender of Sjria and the flijet, as the condition of Mohammed's 
retaining Egypt. Mohammed delayed, the young Sultan grew impstienl, 
and Ibrnbim was evidently preparing foi the worst. A Briiish SeeC, under 
the command of Sir Robert Stopford, blockaded Alexandria and the Syrian 
porta ; then bombarded Beyrout ; and, finally, Commodore Napier captured 
St. Jean d'Acre ' (November the 3rd], and drove Ibrahim's forces out of 
Lebanon. Prance was greatly incensed at these proceedings, and at the 
omission even of her name from the Queen's speech in which the convention 
was aDnouneed. M. Thiers was then prime minister ; it was bin rClt to iuflame 
this bad feeling to the uttermoat; Louis Philippe was as earnestly in favour 
of peace, and refused to sanction the increased armaments which his minig' 
ter demanded, but, with the cunning that discolouri>d and warped all his 
actions, look advantage of the war-spirit to obtain money for advancing 
those fortifications of Paris, which it is now evident, he had contemplated 
from the first as a proteeiion from bo foreign foe. Mohamnied was 
confirmed in the hereditary possession of Egypt, but was obliged to 
surrender Syria, The lawlesanesa which soon again prevailed in that 
interesting country, in contrast with the order, industry, and improve- 
ment, which Mohammed's vigorous rule everywhere secured, forced all who 
knew the facts to inquire on what principle tens of thousands of human 
liTei were sacrificed, and the general cause of human advancement retarded, 
for the maintenance of arbitrary political arrangements.-^But even on 
the ethics of diplomacy, the proceedings we have now to relate appear 
nlteriy indefensible. In 1838, the Chinese Government resolved upon the 
absolute suppreisioQ of the trade in opium, which was a principal article of 
traffid between our East India merchants and theLt people. Since 1834, 
English commiwionera had been in communication with the Celestial 
authorities on the subject ; and our Oovernment were amply forewarned of 
the prohibition. Considerable delay appears to have taken place at Down- 
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ing-street in coming to a decision upon this information ; but when the 
decision was made, it was that which could alone be expected from any 
civilized power — ^that if our merchants chose to act as smugglers, they must 
take the consequence. Before this decision was known at Canton, howeyer, 
the Celestial Commissioner Lin had made a blockade of the factories ; and 
our Superintendent, Captain Elliott, had delivered up 20,263 chests of opium, 
and written to the Governor-General of India for ships and troops. Not- 
withstanding Lord Palmerston's instructions. Captain Elliott felt that he 
was pledged to stand by the smugglers. In November, 1839, a fleet of 
Chinese war-junks was fired into by our vessels ; and the next summer, the 
island of Chusan was taken, and the preliminaries of a treaty drawn out. 
When that treaty arrived in England, it was disallowed ; and Sir Henry 
Pottingersent out as a plenipotentiary. — It was with a very different people 
we had got embroiled in another quarter. Between our north-western 
frontier and Persia there lay the great plain of the Punjab, the mountainous 
Afghan territory, and a broad belt of desert. The Punjab was possessed by 
the Shieks, the most warlike race in India, and whose chief, Runjeet Singh, 
the " Lion of Lahore," had raised them to a high state of military discipline. 
The Afghan monarchy had been for some years disputed by several pre- 
tenders. One Dost Mohammed finally obtained the ascendency, and the 
defeated Shah Sujah took refuge among the Shieks, who had profited by 
the dissensions to possess themselves of Attock, the key of India at the 
north-west, and the province of Peshawur. War then ensued between Dost 
Mohammed and Runjeet Singh; the unfortunate Shah taking refuge from 
both with the British, to whom also the Afghans applied for help against 
Runjeet, but without success. Dost Mohammed then turned to Persia for 
assistance. The young Shah (he had succeeded to the throne in 1834) 
eagerly responded, in the hope of obtaining the long-coveted fortress of 
Herat. But here British interests were supposed to be threatened. The 
court of Teheran was known to be in close communication with that of St. 
Petersburg ; and a Persian garrison in Afghanistan seemed but the head 
of a Russian army advancing upon Hindostan. To strengthen suspicion, a 
Russian agent was found among the Afghans themselves, offering the assist- 
ance which the British refused. Notwithstanding the explicit assurance of 
the Russian representatives, and the failure of the Persians to capture 
Herat* after a siege of eleven months, it was decided at Calcutta that we 
must possess ourselves of Cabul, or prepare to see the Czar follow the 
path of Alexander, of Tamerlane, and of Mahmoud. And it was resolved 
as a pretext for invasion to set up the imbecile Shah Sujah against the 

* It was held by an independent Afghan chieftain, who waa readily given up by the other 
chiefs as the price of alliance with Persia. The defence was oondacted by a young Englishman^ 
Lieat. Pottinger. 
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vlgorauB Dost Mohammed ; besidsa sending a fleet into the Persian Gulf to 
liravr o<f the Shah from Herat. An arm; was accordingly equipped at 
irameofle expense. Runjeet Singh refused to allow it a passage through 
Lahore; it Had, therefore, to pass through Sainde, more to the south, and 
though the Ameere of that country had engaged to furniith supplies, the 
troops had to Sght theic way. Ghuznee was taken by stoim ; Dost Mohammed 
then quitted his capital ; and on the 7lh of August, 1839, Shah Sujah was 
borne into Cabul in triumph. The greater part of our army presently re- 
turned; but 8,000 Europeans and sepoys were left to winter in a cold and 
inhospitable region, and so irreconcilable were the population to the Shah 
and his protectors that continual reinforcements were necessary. By the 
end of 1840, we had 16,000 men in the country, and it had cost us £3,000,000 
for a aingle year's occupation. The Governor-general, the Commander-in- 
chief, and all concerned, received thanks and honours from the Government 
at home ; hut the Duke of Wellington warned them that our diffiuulties bad 
hut commenced with conquest — sagacious joucnaliats pointed out that we 
had but shown the dreaded Russians the nay into our dominions — men of 
peace and of morality were protesting against these incessant wars, and these 
unscrupulous annexations. The event was about too well to justify these 
predictions — but the raoet apprehensive could not foresee the severity of the 
retribution that was just impending. 

The mbcellanea of this Grst Parliament of Victoria's reign, must now be 
enumerated. — The contested returns gave rise to such tumultuous scenes in 
the House of Commons that the Speaker threatened to resign; and Mr. 
O'Connell, having charged the Tory members of the committees with " foul 
perjury," was reprimanded on a vote of 226 to 197.— A motion by Sir W. 
MoleswMth, condemning the Colonial policy of Lord Glenelg, was strenu- 
ously resisted by Ministers, but was defeated by a majority of only 29.— 
An important measure of Church-reform was carried in 1S38— an act to 
correct the abuse of non-residence, by compelling the absentee (if not on 
professional duties, or sick) to forfeit certain proportions of his income. 
Two years later, an act was passed abolishing self-elected deans and chapters, 
and other sinecures ; the revenues to be applied by the Eccleaiaatlcal Com- 
missioners to spiritual purposes. — A bill for giving the custody of children to 
their mothers, in cases of domestic dispute, at the discretion of the Equity 
judges, was passed after several rpject ions by the Lords. It was characterised 
by Lord Brougham as the first laying of the finger of improvement upon an 
edifice (the laws affecting women) which would net bear a touch. — Lord 
Denman introduced a liberal measure in respect to the administration of oaths ; 
but was able to carry only the first clause, relieving Quakers and Moravians. 
— Numerous motions were made indirectly to enlarge the Reform Act, and 
others to mitigate the stringency of the Poor-law; bat 'avVkHM.*, borers*- — 
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Lord Brosgliam introduced two meftsores for the estabikhment of a system 
of national education ; bnt neither got beyond the first reading. In 1839, 
the annual grant was raised to £3,000. The management of the fond 
was then vested in a Committee of PriTy Oouncil ; which, with the mode of 
distribntion, was the subject of long d^Mttes. The Primate carried in the 
Peers, and Lord Stanley proposed in the Commons, an address to the 
Queen, complaining that Dissenters were admitted to participation in the 
grant, and asking that the appointment of the Board be rescinded. Her 
Majesty's reply expressed a belief that the grants were expended without 
prejudice to the rights of conscience and the security of the Established 
CSiurch. — The affair of Hansard and Stockdale occupied a great part of 
scTerai sessions ; the sheri£b of London were compelled by the courts to 
lery an execution on the defendants, and were imprisoned by the House for 
contempt. Uldmately, a declaratory bill was passed. — ^The murder of tbe 
"Efxi of Norbury, an Lish landlord, and the incidental declaration of Mr. 
Drummond, the Assistant Secretary, ''property has duties as well as 
rights," created much excitement, and long debates on the state of Ireland ; 
in consequence of which Lord Normanby resigned, and was succeeded by 
Lord Ebrington (afterwards Earl Fortescue). Lord Stanley introduced 
a bill for the better registration of Toters, which was resisted with great 
violence by O'Connell as designed to diminish the suffrage ; but was carried 
through several stages by small majorities. Ministers introduced a rival 
measure ; but could not carry it, and the matter was in suspense when the 
Parliament was dissolved. — Mr. Abercrombie retired from the office of 
Speaker in the middle of the summer of 1839, on account of his declining 
strength, and was created Baron Dunfermline. Mr. Shaw Lefevre was ele<^»d 
to the vacant chair by a majority of 17 over Mr. Gouibum. — The slave- 
trade was kept before Parliament by Lords Brougham and Palmerston ; 
and they succeeded in carrying a bill for the suppression of the traffic carried 
on under the Portuguese and Brazilian flags. — In 1839, Rowland Hill's Penny 
Postage scheme was adopted by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the 
report of a committee, supported by multitudinous memorials from mercan- 
tile bodies, and carried through Parliament after many objections. For 
some weeks a fourpenny rate was charged, to permit the Post-office to extend 
its machinery; the uniform penny rate came into operation on the 10th of 
January following. — During the recess, the Cabinet was reconstructed. The 
principal changes were, that Lord Normanby took the Home, and Lord John 
Russell the Colonial, Office ; Mr. Spring Rice was made Baron Monteagle, 
and Mr. T. Baring became Chancellor of the Exchequer. — ^The Queen's choice 
of a husband, in the person of Albert, second son of Ernest, Duke of Saze 
Coburg, was heartily approved by Parliament and people ; but the Radicals 
and Conservatives in the Commons united in reducing the proposed allowanoe 
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to Prince Albert from £50,000 to £30,000, Neilher the Queen nor the 
Prince was known to espreas diasatiafaotion ; and tliere were well-wiahers 
to the royal nuptials even In the vorkhouses where haGbB,nd and nils 
dwelt apart, and in the gaols where political prisoners pined for the 8oTe- 
reignty of the People. 



CHAPTER vn. 



The response of the constituencies to liie appeal of the falling Ministry, 
was precisely what a dispassionate observer would have predicted. We 
have seen that the Keform Act gave an increased preponderance of power 
to the landed intereatj and that they were senailively hostile to the slightest 
tampGring wilh their monopoly in the production of food. We have seen, 
too, that the Whigs had so alienated the middle, and angered the working 
classes, that their confidence could hardly be regained by the mere announce- 
ment of a new policy, however approved. But, indeed, the new policy wai 
not universally popular even in the large towns. Several commercial 
" interests " were as fully persuaded as the agricultural, that every step in 
the direction of free-trade waa a stride in the road to ruin; the working 
olossea very generally believed the assurance of the an <i- free-traders, that 
cheap la-ead would be accompanied by lower wages; the Chartists of all 
shades saw in the budget only a diversion of the middle claases from sym- 
pathy with their cause ; men of all parties saw through the transparently 
worthless motive of the Miniatera; and themselves had the folly to eiaa- 
perate that feeling by grasping to the last at the fruits of office — even in 
the short interval between the disaolution and the elections, compelling; 
Lord Plunket to vacate the Chancellorship of Ireland in favour of Sit 
John Campbeil, The country was heartily a-weary of them ; and the anti- 
corn-law leaders took care to let il be known that they supported 
the new neaaures quite irrespeclive of the men. — Under these circum- 
Btances, it was courageous in Lord John Russell to consent to stand for 
the City of London. The result was not very encouraging to his party. 
At the close of an exciting day, he was fourth upon the poll, coming in 
beneatli two Conservalives and one Liberal, and only by a mRJoti*.-^ cfi.ws^«a- 
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oTer another ConterratiTe. Worse was to come. Lord Howick was 
thrown oat of Northumberland, and Lords Morpeth and Milton rejected hj 
the West Biding of Yorkshire for Messrs. Stuart and Denison. Eyea 
Westminster returned a ConserratiTe (Captain Rous) in place of the 
1^»fii| Sir De Lacy Evans ; and (yConnell, the '* Member for all Ireland/^ 
was defeated by Tories in the Irish capitaL When all the returns had been 
made, it was erident that Ministers would be in a minority of 76. 

Mr. Lefevre was unanimously re-elected Speaker. The Queen's speech — 
delivered, for the first time since her accession, by proxy — was almost 
eontroTersial; not only conmiending to the attention of Parliament the 
laws affecting food, but suggesting reasons for their amendment. The 
Opposition preserved a respectful silence on this singular characteristic ; but 
carried amendments to the Address — in the Lords by a majority of 72, in 
the Commons by 91 — declaring that Parliament had no confidence in her 
Majesty's Ministers. The Queen replied that she would take immediate 
steps for the formation of another Ministry. 

It was in tins debate that Richard Cobden made his first speech in Parlia- 
ment. The son of a Sussex furmer, he had become, while yet a young man, 
partner in a Manchester calico-printing firm ; was conspicuous in the move- 
ments of the Anti-com-law League; and had been returned for the borough of 
Stockport He now stood up, on the 25th of August, 1841, to tell pre- 
cisely the tale he had been sent to Parliament to tell. He intended, he 
said, to support the Address, because he stood there, not as a party man, 
but as a simple Free-trader ; and the Address expressed hostility to the 
taxes on food. Those taxes were paid chiefly by the hard-working classes; 
for while the nobleman paid but a halfpenny in every hundred pounds of 
his income as a bread-tax, the man earning ten shillings a-week paid 
twenty per cent. Honourable gentlemen laughed at this — and he repeated 
it. He told them, further, that a Conference of the Ministers of Religion, 
650 in number, of all denominations, had just been held in Manchester; 
that they had narrated to each other the social deterioration of their flocks — 
the abandonment of religious and educational institutions — and the misery 
they witnessed among the poor ; that they had adopted a petition for the 
abolition of the bread-tax ; and that they, and 1,500 other ministers, had 
agreed to pray every Sunday from their pulpits, that God would turn the 
hearts of the rulers of England to do justice. Some honourable gentle- 
men laughed again — most of them were half amused and half offended at 
this unusual style of speech, and tried to put the speaker down ; but they 
were mistaken in their man — ^Richard Cobden was, from that time, a per« 
sonal power in the House, and the type of a vast impersonal power in the 
eountry. 

The new Ministry was quickly formed. There was no difficulty this 
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time about the Court ladiea; the parting mth thfir loj'al mistress, it is 
■aid, was a very affecting scene. Sir Robert Peel was, of courss, First Lord 
of the Treasury. It was hoped he would also be Chancellor of the Ei- 
chequer, but that office he confided to Mr. Goulburn. The Duke of 
Wellington had a seat in the Cabinet; but held no office. Lyndhutst waa 
ODCB more Lord Chancellor. Aberdeen, Stanley, and Gralinm, were respec- 
tively Foreign, Colonial, and Homo BeccetarieE. Lord WLamcIifib was 
President of the Council ; the Earl of Haddington, First Lard of the Admi- 
ralty j Lord Ellenborough, President of the Board of Control; end Eul 
Kipon, of the Board of Trade. Surprise and regret were felt that places 
- were found for the Tory Duke of Buckingham, Sir H. Hardinge, and Sir E, 
Knatchbull, Among the non-Cabinet Ministers were three men of pro- 
mise — Lord Lincoln, Mr. W. E. Gladstone, and the Hon. Sidney Herbert, 
Sir F. Pollock was Attorney, and Sir W. Folic tt, Solicitor-Grtieral. The 
Ministers who were members of the lower House were re-eleoled without 
the loss of a single seal. — In the middle of October, the Premier announced 
that he should reserve his measures for replenishing the finances and re- 
lieving the distress of the country, until the next session. The late 
Minislera objected to this course in a spirit which laid them opea to severe 
retorts. Mr. Cobden spoke of another bad liarvest, of 3,000 uninhabited 
houses in Stockport, hundreds unable to pay poor-rates, bankruptcy and dis- 
tress everywhere, and demanded immediate relasalion of the corn duties. Mr. 
Fielden moved for withholding the £2,500,000 asked for as on instalment of 
supply, until after inquiry into tlie state of the country. In these discussions, 
the operation of the Poor-laws was mixed up with that of the Corn-laws; 
the term for which the Commissioners were originally appointed having 
expired, Mr. Ferrand now made his appearance, assailing the Poor-law 
and the manufaolurera with more than O'Connell's recklessness of assertion, 
and violence of vituperation. But Sir Robert had a word for all — it was 
not he who had brought the country into this condition ; it was because 
he fek the solemn responsibility of his position he would not act without 
deliberation; particular allegations of distress should be inquired into, and 
relieved where necessary and possible; — so the £2,500,000 was voted, the 
Commissioners' term of office renewed, and the session closed on the lOlh of 
November, — The League burst immediately into ubiquitous activity. 
Aggregate, district, and trade meetings were held; more lecturers sent forth, 
and more iracia distributed ; £9,000 was raised by a Bazaar at Manchester ; 
another Conference of Ministers assembled at Edinburgh ; aud a third 
Convention fixed to meet in London at the re-opening of Parliament. 

The first indication of the Premler'a intentions was given, near the end 
of January [1812], by the secession of the Duke of Buckingham from the 
Cabinet. The Queen's speech confirmed the exlJe«,o.^.^OT^^il'i* vtOA*^^'") 
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commanding the consideration of measures which would *< improve the 
national resources, encourage the industry, and promote the happiness of 
the people." In a few days, 994 anti-corn- law petitions were presented ; 
and on the 9th of February, the day appointed for the Premieres exposition, 
600 delegates lined the approaches to the House. The Corn-laws were 
the topic of that night The sliding scale was to be maintained, but with 
modifications that would relieve the consumer. At that, the country gentle- 
men felt re-assured — though rather bewildered by the information that they 
must be relieved from "the odium of too much protection " — but Lord John 
Kussell taunted the Minister with " craven courage," Mr. Cobden deemed the 
misery of the country insulted, and a night or two later Sir Robert was burnt 
in effigy in several manufacturing towns. The next announcement was that of 
a tax on property and income for three years ; at which every one was surprised, 
and many grumbled, but no one could suggest an alternative. On the 11th of 
March came that remarkable speech, in which "to buy in the cheapest and 
sell in the dearest market," was enunciated as the principle of commercial 
action ; and a tariff was exhibited, in which 750 articles were set down for 
reduction or eitemption. Lord John Kussell moved a resolution affirming the 
preferability of a fixed duty ; Mr. Villiers in one House, and Lord Brougham 
in the other, moved for total repeal; Mr. Christopher, a county member, tried 
to raise the scale of duties, — but the measure was carried as proposed. 
The property and income-tax was submitted to, under protest against the 
inequity of confounding the two things ; which was admitted, but over- 
ruled by the urgent necessity of repairing the Exchequer. The tariff was 
adopted, with only such alterations as its author had invited. A Queen's 
Letter, in aid of the collections that were being made for the relief of the 
most distressed localities, was also issued. Altogether, though Mr. Cobden 
exclaimed, at the close of the session, that " the country was drifting on to 
confusion, without rudder or compass," it was felt by men in a better 
position for judgment, that it had a pilot, sagacious, resolute, and large- 
hearted. — And events came with a merciful timeliness to the aid of the 
right reasoning, and the consolation of sad hearts. After another summer 
of almost incessant rain, the skies suddenly cleared up, a warm sun rapidly 
ripened the corn, and the news of a comparatively good harvest sent down 
the prices of wheat with a precipitation ruinous to speculators, and crippling 
farmers, but that was to the nation like the casting over of weights from a 
sinking ship. There came, at the same time, news of peace with China, 
on terms that would create a new market for English manufactures. From 
both of these events, the League orators derived new and vivid arguments; 
and to put them to the utmost use, the Council asked for £50,000, and offered 
prizes for essays specially adapted to the agricultural mind. The sum was 
raised ; the essays were speedily forUicoming, and distributed by hundreds 
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of thousands. The winter was one of less distress than the former ; but 
was unhappily distinguished by disturbances, which we will not interrupt 
our narrative by pausing to describe. 

The Premier could meet Parliament on its re-assembling in 1843 with some 
degree of confidence ; for although the long-continued stagnation of trade 
had seriously diminished the Customs branch of the reyenue, there was now 
an actual surplus, and the quarterly returns gave signs of. returning prospe- 
rity. But his feelings were preyed upon by the recollection of a very 
melancholy event — ^the assassination by a maniac, a few weeks previous, of 
his private secretary and friend, Mr. £. Drummond, in mistake for himself. 
Lord Howick moved for a committee of the whole House to consider the 
condition of the country ; and on the fifth night of the debate on this 
motion, a painful " scene " occurred. Mr. Cobden had spoken with liis 
accustomed fervour on the still deplorable state of things, and thrown on the 
Government the responsibility of its continuance. Sir Robert Peel declared, 
with an agitation that precluded, if his character had not done so, the sus- 
picion of acting a part, that he was marked out for observation as personally 
accountable for public misfortunes. The minds of all his hearers instantly 
reverted to the shocking fate which he had so narrowly escaped, and with which 
Mr. Cobden seemed thus to be complicated. That gentleman was, of course, 
as greatly excited as Sir Hobert ; and could scarcely command himself suffi- 
ciently to explain that he had thought only of official, and not persona* 
responsibility. The incident demands to be recorded, as showing how 
disturbed, at this time, were the master minds of the country ; and how far 
were two patriotic men, working towards the same end, from understanding 
and appreciating each other. — ^Lord Howick's motion was rejected by a 
majority of 115, in a house of 497. Mr. Ward repeated his motion for an 
inquiry into the alleged burdens on land ; which was met by Mr. Bankes, 
the member for Dorsetshire, with an amendment condemnatory of the pro • 
ceedings of the League. They had been prying, he complained, into the 
condition of the Dorsetshire peasantry ; their emissaries were trying to 
stir up disaffection among the farmers towards their landlords ; and he 
demanded of the Government protection from these malignant arts. This 
singular amendment was negatived without a division, and the motion 
again defeated. Mr. Villiers renewed his motion for total repeal, and Lord 
J. Russell his, for a fixed duty ; — the former was rejected by a majority of 
256, and the latter by 99. Li these debates, some admissions of great value 
to the Free-traders were made by their opponents. Mr.Goulbum declared that 
free-tiade principles were " true in the abstract ;" Sir James Graham that they 
were " the principles of common-sense ;" and Mr. Gladstone, that Protection 
was only a temporary necessity. Even Lord Stanley lent himself to their 
promotion, by introducing a set of resolutions fermvUisL% \^\C>s^j^ ^"^a^s^ 
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com to be imported into Canada on more favourable terms than formeily — 
^whence it might be brought here as flour, a manufactured article. — ^The 
League had, by this time, remoTed its head quarters to London, and not 
only extended the range, but raised the character of its operations. The 
'< Anti-bread-tax Circular^ became the ''League" newspaper; and free- 
trade in everything, as well as^ in corn, was made more prominent than 
bitherto in the w^tings and speeches of the leaders. On the 15th of March 
was held, at Drury-lane Theatre, the first of a magnificent series of meetings. 
For many Wednesday evenings in succession, from the boards of one or other 
of the great houses, the most eminent popular orators addressed densely- 
crowded and enthusiastically-applauding audiences. Mr. George Wilson, 
the Chairman of the Council, usually presided over these vast, but perfectly 
orderly assemblies. The speakers were seldom more than three in number, 
and admirably chosen. One evening, Mr. Cobden's unrivalled exposition 
of economical principles, would be followed by the fervid oratory of Mr; 
Bright, and both by the highly-polished eloquence of Mr. W. J. Fox — on 
another. Dr. Bowring, Col. Thompson, and Mr. George Thompson, would 
put forth each his peculiar powers. As soon as Parliament closed, Mr. 
Cobden visited the Southern and Midland counties, challenging the Pro- 
tectionist advocates to discuss with him the true interests of the farmers. 
In September, it was announced, that the League had spent upwards of 
£50,000, circulated nearly ten millions of tracts, and supervised the 
electoral registers in 140 boroughs; £100,000 was now asked for, and 
£13,000 was subscribed on the spot. Earl Spencer, Earl Fitzwilliam, and 
Mr. Jones Lloyd, the eminent banker, gave in, about the same time, their 
adherence; Mr. Bright was returned for Durham; and, in November, an 
election for the City of London fought on the express ground of free-trade, 
issued in the return of Mr. Pattison, the League candidate. Mr. Cobden 
now suggested the purchase of forty shilling freeholds, for the creation of 
county votes; and the suggestion was instantly converted into action. The 
opposite party concluded it was time they too should organize ; and before 
the end of the year, the Agricultural Protection Society was holding dinners 
in country market-towns, at which murmured suspicions of Sir Robert Peel 
alternated with violent abuse of the League. 

The session of 1844 was not fruitful in events or discussions bearing on 
this question ; but early in 1845, it was seen that the battie was growing to 
the hottest. The Minister could now show a magnificent surplus — nearly 
£5,000,000 — nevertheless, he asked for a renewal of the income-tax for 
three more years. The tariff of 1842, he said, had worked so well, 
jeviving the great industrial interests of the country, and promoting the 
4»mforts of the people, that he proposed further to apply the principles on 
irhich it was based. He wanted £1|000,000 for the increase of nayal force 
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tendered necestary by the growth of our commerce — £3,380,000 would be 
tbe loaa of revenue from the duties he proposed to reduce or remove. He 
would reduce the sugar duties to the nmount of £1 ,300,000— all the 
reraainiHg export duties, of which coal waa the chief, he would abolish — ths 
import duliea on cotton-wool, and 430 out of 613 ititicles, the raw materials 
of manufttctnrea, he would lower or remit — and of excise duties, those on 
glass and auctions he would abolish. The scheme, as a whole, was clearly a 
boon to the mauufacturing classes, and another stride iu the direction of free- 
trade. As such it secured its author the hearty support of '.he Liberals, but 
staggered a large proportion of his old followers. The renewal of the income- 
tas was voted by a majority of 208 in a House of 318. Mr. Miles then moved 
that one million of the surplus should be appropriated to the relief of agricul- 
tural dislre as— complaints of which were very rife, a second and third good 
harvest having sent down the price of wheat to 4os. It was in this debate 
that Mr. Disraeli gained a position for himself, and gave espreision to the 
sullen dissatisfaction of the Conservatives. Mr. SydneyHerbert hadsaid, that 
for his own part, as a landholder, he would be ashamed to come " whining " 
to the Legislature forrelief whenever limes went hard. Mr. Diaraeii relorled, 
the Minister " sends down his valet, who says, in the genteelest manner, 
'We can have no whining here.'" " Protection appears," he continued, 
"to be in about the same condition aa Protestantism in 1828. The 
country will draw its own moral. For my part, if we are to have free-trade, 
I, who honour genius, prefer that such measures should be proposed by the 
hon. member for Stockport, rather than by one who, through skilful par- 
liamentary manojuvtefl, has tampered with the generous confidence of a 
great people and a great party. For myself, I care not what may be the 
result Dissolve, if you please, the Patliament jou have betrayed, and 
appeal to the people who, I believe, mistrust you. For me, there remains 
at least the opportunity of expressing thus publicly my belief, that a Con- 
aervalive Government is an organiaed hypocrisy." Mr. Villiers had fifty 
less than usual in tbe majority against bis annual motion; and Lord John 
Hussell avowed his readiness to give a four or five shilling fixed duty. — 
But the time for arbitrary majorities and party compromises was gone by. 
A mysterious agency, charged by Providence with the settlement of this 
great controversy, was even now at work. A disease in the potatoes had 
nearly destroyed the food of Ireland for the next year ; and the rains which 
probably did this terrible mischief, had also rendered the harvest in both 
countries deficient. Tbe frequent holding of Cabinet Councils showed that 
the attention of Ministers was fixed upon the portentous aspect of thinga, 
and indicated a difference of opinion among them. Six weeks this went 
on, the prices of wheat rising at every market-day, and alarming accounts 
arriving from Ireland, Lord Ashley, Mr. EscoU, wni C.a\XaAVi."Sa'^*,'^««i- 
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leadiog Gonservatiye members, now declared that they would be no looger 
parties to the maintemmce of the bread-tax. In the last week in November 
appeared simultaneously, though without concert, a letter from Lord John 
fiussell to his constituents, expressing his conviction that the time was come 
for total and immediate repeal, and a subscription from Lord Morpeth 
to the funds of the League. It then came out, that Sir Robert Peel, 
unable to induce some of his colleagues to consent to a suspension of the 
eom-duties, had resolved on resignation. He went with that intent to the 
Queen, who was then residing at the Isle of Wight ; and Lord John Russell 
was sent for in haste from Edinburgh. He failed to form a cabinet by the 
refusal of the new Earl Grey to sit with Lord Palmerston ; and Sir Robert 
was consequently recalled. In a few days the ** Times" announced that Minis- 
ters were prepared to propose the entire repeal of the corn-laws. Incredulity 
and indignation seized upon the agriculturists — the Leaguers rejoiced, but 
did not abate their labours. " Let there be no throwing up of caps," said 
Mr. Cobden, " till the victory is secure." A bazaar held in Covent-garden 
Theatre in the previous May, had yielded £25,000 to the funds of the 
League ; and the Council had just asked for the enormous sum of £250,000. 
Lord Stanley (now elevated to the peerage) and Sir E. Knatchbull left the 
Ministry ; and Mr. Gladstone succeeded to the Colonial Secretaryship. The 
aged Lord Whamcliffe died at this critical moment, and the consequent 
removal of his son, Mr. S. Wortley, from the Commons, opened a vacancy 
in the representation of the "West Riding ; to which Lord Morpeth was re- 
elected Tvithout opposition. About the time of the re-opening of Parliament, 
two remarkable meetings were held by the peasants of Wiltshire, on the 
road-side, and by candle-light, to talk over their sufferings, and petition for 
cheap bread. The premier constituency of Great Britain and this knot of 
wretched men and women, were uniting in the same demand. 

Never was royal speech more eagerly expected, or heartily hailed, than 
that in which Queen Victoria, on the 19th of January, explicitly com- 
mended free-trade principles to the consideration of Parliament. In a few 
days. Sir Robert Peel had expounded his last budget — the abolition or re- 
duction of duties upon several articles of food ; the removal of the last 
remnant of protection from silk, wool, and cotton manufactures, and of 
some special burdens on agriculture; and the extinction of the. corn-laws 
within three years. The agricultural representatives at once organized 
themselves into a party — "the great country party" — with Lord George 
Bentinck for leader, and Mr. Disraeli for rhetorician. The former was 
a member of the Portland family, founded by a Dutch retainer of William 
the Third ; was in his youth private secretary to Canning, who had married 
a sister of the Duchess of Portland ; had for eighteen years represented the 
famUy borough of King's Lynn, voting with the Whigs till the Stanley 
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secession, but quite engrossed by the sports of the turf, in which he had 
gained pre-eminence' and wealth, without incurring the slightest stain of 
dishonour. Mr. Disraeli was of Hebrew extraction, the son of a well-known 
literary gentleman, and himself an author of repute ; he had started in 
political life as a Whig-Radical, then attached himself to the Gonserrative 
party, but appears to have taken personal afiEront from its leader ; and was now 
member for Shrewsbury. The Protectionist Dukes of Northumberland and 
Newcastle did their best to embarrass the Ministry by depriying Lord Lincoln 
and Mr. Gladstone of their seats for South Notts and Newark ; and Lord Ashley 
was also compelled to resign the representation of the county for which he 
sat. The Protectionists based their opposition on statistics to disprove any 
material deficiency of food ; and on the doctrine that this Parliament haying 
been elected to maintain Protection, to destroy it without an appeal to the 
country, was unconstitutional and treacherous. The first reading of the 
corn-duties bill was debated twelve nights, and carried by a majority of 93 
in a house of 577. There were four nights more of dreary talk and violent 
personalities, on the second reading, terminating in a majority of 88. Pro- 
gress in committee was obstructed to the very limits of parliamentary 
forms; and again, upon the third reading, the debate was three times 
adjourned. Finally, the bill was sent up to the Lords by a majority of 
98 [327 to 229] ; and though stubborn resistance was threatened, the Duke 
of Wellington once more 'served his Sovereign' by obtaining a majority of 
39 on the second reading. — The country then fairly gave itself up to re- 
joicing over the establishment of free-trade in food, and the inauguration 
of a new era in the history of British commerce. The League, true to its 
professions, instantly dissolved its formidable organization. Its chairman 
was rewarded for his self-sacrificing labours by a vote of £10,000 — Mr. 
Cobden, by a national testimonial of £80,000, and, subsequently, the repre- 
sentation of the West Riding of Yorkshure. And, Sir Robert Peel— the 
patriot statesman who had submitted to unmeasured abuse and harassing 
anxieties, in doing what he had gradually recognised as the great work 
of his life— what was Aw reward ? Expulsion from office, the gratitude of 
his country, the approval of his conscience. On the second reading of a bill 
for the better protection of life in Ireland, eighty Protectionists united 
with the Liberals (who had voted against the first reading), and by a 
majority of 73 threw out the bill and the Minister. This was done avowedly 
to revenge Protection upon its supposed betrayer, and was, and is, defended 
as the execution of political justice. The only man of the party capable 
of giving dignity to its tactics, or the gloss of public virtue to the vulgar 
passions of faction, has thus described the infliction of its revenge. He is 
writing of the night of the division — June 26th— the very night on which the 
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corn-bill finally passed the Lords. The diyision took place at half-past one. 
About eighty Protectionists crossed the House and joined the Opposition. 
** It was not merely their numbers that attracted the anxious obsenrations 
of the Treasury bench as the Protectionists passed in defile before the Minister 
to the hostile lobby. It was impossible that he could have marked them 
without emotion ; the flower of that great party which had been so proud 
to follow one who had been so proud to lead them. They were men to gain 
whose hearts and the hearts of their fathers, had been the aim and exulta- 
tion of his life. They had extended to him an unlimited confidence and an 
admiration without stint. They had stood by him in the darkest hour, and 
had borne him from the depths of political despair to the proudest of living 
positions. Right or wrong, they were men of honour, breeding, and refine- 
ment, high and generous character, great weight and station in the country, 
which they had ever placed at his disposal. They had been not only his 
followers but his friends ; had joined in the same pastimes, drank from the 
same cup, and in the pleasantness of private life had often forgotten toge- 
ther the cares and strife of politics. He must have felt something of this 
while the Mannerses, the Somersets, the Bentincks, the Lowthers, and the 
Lennoxes, passed before him. And those country gentlemen, 'those 
gentlemen of England,' of whom, but five years ago, the very same building 
was ringing with his pride of being the leader — ^if his heart were hardened 
to Sir Charles Burrell, Sir William Jolliffe, Sir Charles Knightley, Sir John 
Trollope, Sir Edward Kerrison, Sir John Tyrrell, he surely must have had 
a pang when his eye rested on Sir JohnYarde BuUer, his choice and 
pattern country gentleman, whom he had himself selected and invited but 
six years back to move a vote of want of confidence in the Whig Govern- 
ment, in order, against the feeling of the Court, to instal Sir Robert Peel in 
their stead."* No doubt the vanquished victor was heart-stricken at this 
sight, and the announcement that presently followed — no doubt, though 
desirous of release from the consuming toils of power, he would have pre- 
ferred another method of retirement. But he had his consolation, and he 
did not conceal it. When he had given up the seals of office, he rose for the 
last time in his accustomed place, and closed a review of his services under 
four sovereigns with these memorable words: — "I shall leave a name 
execrated by every monopolist, who, professing honourable opinions, would 
maintain protection for his own individual benefit ; but it may be that I 
shall be sometimes remembered with expressions of good will in the abodes 
of those whose lot it is to labour and earn their daily bread by the sweat of 
their brow. I trust my name will be remembered by those men with 
expressions of good will when they shall recruit their exhausted strength 

• Mr. Disraeli's Political Biography of Lord George Bentiack. 
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with abundant and untaxed food — the aweeter because no longer leavened 
with a sense of injustice." A muliilude, bare-headad, escorted him to his 
home that night, and gave confirmation to the ivoids of an old and faithful 
opponent (Mr. Hume), " No one ever left power carrying «ith him so 
much of the sympathy of the people." 



CHAPIER Vni. 



Events do not maroh in aingle column. The great movement to whose 
hiBtory ve haTs devoted an entire chapter, did not suspend, though it 
certainly dwarfed, the progress of other great questions towards the goal of 
legislative deciEion. Chartism — the claim of the individual to political exist- 
ence, independent of social accidents — was not voluntarily put in abeynnce. 
Anti-stale-church ism — the claim of the individual for religious independence 
of society — raised itself from an underlying into an organic and aggressive 
principle. And Humanitarian ism— the claim of the compassionate on behalf 
of the unfortunate— advanced from the narrow spheres of private action, to 
constitute the bond of a new political oonneiion. 

For some lime after the unhappy affair at Newport, the physical- force 
section uf Chartists lowered their movement into one of obstruction, and 
gained for it further odium by disturbing, and very frequently breaking up, 
«nti-corn-law and other meetings. The leaders of the other order of 
Chartists emerged from prison with a deeper conviction than before of the 
futility, if not criminality, of appeals to force. Lovett and Collins had 
jointly written in their confinement a book entitled, " Chartism, a New 
Organization of the People ;" and they applied themselves, immediately on 
theii' liberation, to the re-eetablishment and extension of the associations, 
as much educational oa political, described in that volume. Vincent' had 
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addressed from his prison an earnest exhortation to working-men on behalf 
of temperance, self-culture, and obedience to the laws. These and other 
drcnmstances rekindled the sympathy for Chartism which had been felt 
by a large portion of the middle^lasses, and determined some who 
belieyed that Parliamentary Heform must precede free-trade in food 
to attempt a re-organization of the movement Accordingly, a con- 
ference was held at Birmingham, in April, 1842, at the summons of 
Mr. Sharman Crawford, M.P., and Mr. Joseph Sturge, to effect a recon- 
ciliation between the middle and working classes, and to promote, by legal 
and peaceful means, the abolition of class legislation. The conference 
issued in the formation of a National Complete Sufirage Union. This 
association included everything of Chartism but the name ; and that the 
working men generally would not give up — they seemed to love it the more 
for the opprobrium that scared others from its adoption. Simultaneously 
with the Birmingham Conference, a second National Convention assembled 
in London. In that assembly Mr. Feai^us O'Connor held undisputed pre- 
dominance ; and the effect was seen in the reverse of the respect inspired 
in Parliament and the public by the former Convention. Another National 
Petition was got up — even twice the bulk of the former. It was carried to 
the House in procession, on the 2nd of May. It was too large for the door- 
ways, and was therefore hastily divided into five pieces, which were rolled 
lip to the Speaker's table by detachments of Hadical members. Mr. Dun- 
combe stated that it bore 3,600,000 signatures ; that it prayed for the 
enactment of the five points of the Charter, for relief from the burden of the 
National Debt and the Established Church, and for the repeal of the union 
between Great Britain and Ireland, The honourable member further 
stated that 100,000 of the petitioners were members of associations, 600 in 
number, and to which each member subscribed one penny a week, for the 
promotion of the objects prayed for ; and he moved, as they had requested 
him, that the petitioners be heard by counsel at the bar. Among the forty- 
nine members who supported this motion was Mr. Koebuck ; but he was 
careful to distinguish between the petition and the petitioners — the former 
he described as an inflammatory, trashy production, the work of a 
« cowardly demagogue," for whom he had too much contempt to name 
him. The Government and the Whig leaders, accepting this description of 
the petition and its author, asked what but compassion was to be felt for 
the three millions of petitioners ; and the motion was rejected by a majority 
of 238. During the summer^ numerous meetings were held on the Lan- 



held the goTernment brief against him, brought his case before Parliament as one of peculiar 
hardship, and procured a mitigatioa of the rigour with which he had been treated. He was 
ztieascd two months before the expiration of his second term of imprisonment. 
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cashire moors, chiefly on Sundays ; but there was nothing like the monster 
gatherings of 1838 and '39. In July, there -were riots among the Leicester 
stockingers and the Dudley nailers. On the 4th of August, there broke out» 
at Ashton-under-Lyne, disturbances which extended all over Lancashire, 
Cheshire, Staffordshire, Warwickshire, and Yorkshire, into Scotland, and 
Wales. They generally originated in strikes or in attacks on workhouses ; 
but as quondam Chartists were heard to harangue the mobs before or at 
the time of the outrages, and as resolutions for the Charter were mixed up 
with proceedings of all kinds, the whole of the disturbances contributed 
to discredit Chartism with the unreflecting and timid classes. Three 
special commissions were issued, and large batches of prisoners were sen- 
tenced to transportation or imprisonment ; among the latter, one who has 
since distinguished himself as a poet and lecturer — Thomas Cooper, who was 
convicted on one of several indictments, and suffered nearly three years' 
confinement in Stafford Gaol. — In Wales, however, the disturbances origi- 
nated in causes very remote from Chartism, and took a very ludicrous shape. 
The farmers of Caermarthenshire and Pembrokeshire had complained since 
1833 of a system of turnpikes then commenced, and which became very 
oppressive. As there was no appeal but to the possessors of these tolls, or 
to the inaccessible authority of Parliament, these simple people determined 
themselves to remove the obnoxious barriers; and, Bible-readers as they 
were, found a text that served to sanction and designate the enterprise — 
'* And they blessed Kebekah and said unto her. Thou art our sister ; be 
thou the mother of thousands of millions, and let thy seed possess the gate 
of those which hate them ^ (Genesis xxiv. 60). In a few nights, turnpikes 
disappeared throughout a whole county, and, if rebuilt, were again de- 
stroyed. To all inquiries after the destructives, no reply could be got but 
a reference to " Rebecca and her children.** When the military were 
brought upon the scene, they sometimes caught sight of a troop of flying 
horsemen, obedient to a figure dressed in bonnet and shawl; but could 
neither preserve the gates nor lay hands upon the depredators. But at last 
the matter got beyond a joke. Toll-keepers were burnt in their beds, or 
shot at their gates. The war upon turnpikes was becoming a war upon 
landlords — and when prisoners were taken in the act, juries could not be 
got to convict. Proclamations were therefore issued peremptorily sum- 
moning all good subjects to the vindication of law ; troops were poured 
into the Principality ; and a special commission was sent down. The 
judges were very merciful in their awards; and were followed by com- 
missioners of inquiry, upon whose report the causes of outrage were 
removed. Of all the insurrections we have had to record, this of *' Rebecca 
and her children** was alone successful. 
The Humanitarians in Parliament >rere of t^o cAabrjw^— ^Oca ib«D^ca&s5c&3^ 
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and the practical ; though the distinction usually disappeared in action. Lord 
John Manners was the type of the former — Lord Ashley (now the Earl of 
Shaftesbury) of the latter. Lord John's school was known as "Young 
England." It consisted principally of the scions of noble houses, and of 
gentlemen who concealed a lower birth beneath literary distinctions. Their 
politics seemed a blending of ultra-Toryism with Chartism — for while they 
held in utmost reverence territorial aristocracy, contemned commerce and 
manufactures, and were the most arrogant or submissive of Churchmen, they 
acknowledged brotherhood with the poorest, and patronizingly fraternized in 
feasts and sports with peasants and factory operatives. Lord Ashley did 
not affect these medisval follies ; but it was in something of their spirit that, 
overlooking the wretchedness and vice that abounded on his paternal estates, 
he set about investigating the condition of the manufacturing population, and 
became an indiscriminate assailant of the employers. But his services to 
humanity as much o'ertopped his errors, as his goodness of heart was beyond 
impeachment. In 1842, he made an appalling disclosure of the condition 
of our subterranean population ; showed that the most painful and revolting 
labour of our mines and collieries was performed by women and children ; 
and carried a bill for the prohibition of female and infant employment in 
those works, and for the appointment of inspectors. Early in the next ses- 
sion, he made a statement — probably exaggerated, but yet mournfully true 
—of the lack of religious and general knowledge, both in manufacturing and 
rural districts. Sir James Graham, the Home Secretary, therefore intro- 
duced a measure which, besides limiting the time of labour for factory 
children to six hours and a half per day, provided for the establishment of 
schools for their instruction. The Dissenters, for reasons stated in another 
paragraph, opposed these clauses with their whole force, even when the bill 
had been modified and re-introduced; and the educational clauses were 
necessarily abandoned. During the next session, there were long debates, 
and several critical divisions, on amendments by Lord Ashley upon a Go- 
vernment bill for fixing the hours of labour for adult factory operatives. 
The Government and the Economists were either against any interference, 
or strenuously objected to less than twelve — Lord Ashley, supported by the 
whole of the agricultural and many of the liberal members, and shoals of 
petitions from the operatives, demanded the limitation to ten hours, but 
ultimately consented to eleven, for three years. In the next session, he 
procured an extension of this act to a class of operatives not at first 
included ; and carried a bill for promoting the better care of lunatics. 

Scotland kept the lead in the prosecution of ecclesiastical controversies 
to political issues. The demand for Church extension had but overlaid 
a previous and fundamental question, which was destined to rive the 
Xirk itself in twain. The statesmen of Queen Anne's time thought they 
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had quieted the Church for ever, when they passed an act remoTing the 
appointment of pastors in a multitude of parishes from spiritual to civil 
courts. They apparently succeeded ; but it was at the coat of the Church's 
fltality. A principal cause of the grovth of Dissent was, that in nunther- 
leaa instances the minuter, though unexceptionable in " life, literature, and 
doctrine," as the Presbytery had still the right to require, was very unac- 
ceptable to the people. In 1834, the General Assembly adopted a rule 
giving the congregation a veto on the appointment of the ky-patron ; and 
legal authorities gave an opinion that this was compatible with the Act of 
1711. Some of the patrons, however, were disposed to try the question. 
One of them was Lcrd Klntoul, who, in 1S39, presented a Mr. Young to 
the pariah of Auchterarder, The congregation vetoed the appointment 
The Presbytery were required to tata him on trial, and they refused to do 
u, taking their stand on the Rule promulgated by the Assembly. The 
Court of Bessiona and the House of Lords overruled the objection. Thus 
the civil and the spiritual powers were placed directly at viriance. The 
Assembly did not contest the right of the court over the temporalities of 
theministry,hut surrenderedthealipend, manae, etc. ; with which Mr. Young 
and his patron were content. Of course, things could not rest there. 
Either by design or aeoldent, the Presbytery of Strathbogia became the 
decLsive scene of the struggle commenced at Auchterarder, A Mr. Edwarda 
was appointed minister of a pariah in which only one communicant could 
be found to sign the " call." The Presbytery, as ordered by the Assembly, 
presented another minister; hut Mr, Edwards obtained an interdict from 
the Couft of Session. Reduced to the dilemma of disobeying either the 
civil or spiritual powers, the Presbytery preferred, as had been foreseen, to- 
obey the civil. The seven miniatera compoaing the Presbytery were sum- 
moned to the bar of the General Assembly, and, on the motion of Dr. 
Chalmers, deposed, and their parishes declared vacant. The deposed 
ministers appealed to Parliament, and obtained an interdict from the Court 
of Session against the preachers appointed by the Assembly. For two years, 
a violent agitation raged throughout Scotland, the partisans of the intru- 
sionists and non-intrusionists sometimes coming to blows. In the session of 
1843, Lord Aberdeen, representing the former, introduced a measure which 
might have been effective two or three years before, as it armed the 
Presbytery with the power of rejecting ministers nominated by iay-patrona ; 
but as it laid down no principle of alliance hetneen the Church and State, 
it was powerless to affect the great controversy which had arisen. The bill 
passed slowly through very thin houses; and before it became law, the 
schism had issued in secession. In reply to a memorial from the 
Assembly to the Government, Sir James Graham had written, "Hee 
Majesty's MioiaterH now understanding that nothing Vnw ^^l■o.•^ fct 'usuiii. 
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abrogation of the rights of the Crown and of other patrons will satisfy 
the Church, are bound with firmness to declare that they cannot advise her 
Majesty to consent to the grant of any such demand." The Assembly 
appealed from the Ministry to Parliament ; but the Commons decided, after 
a languid debate of two nights, by 211 to 76, against considering their 
petition. The heads of parties were assured that the number of seceden 
would not exceed half-a-dozen. Nothing but the event could make them 
believe in the renunciation of status and livelihood for conscience sake. 
The demonstration was given on the 18th of May, 1843. The Assembly 
was to meet that day in St. Andrew's Church, Edinburgh. Dr. Welsh, the 
Moderator of the former Assembly, took the chair, as customary; bat 
instead of proceeding to business, read a declaration of secession, on the 
part of himself and 168 of his brethren, from the Kirk of Scotland. The 
seceders then rose, took their hats, and walked in procession, headed by 
the Moderator and Dr. Chalmers, and accompanied by applauding spec- 
tators, to a hall at Canon Mills, where 300 more seceding clergy, and a 
large body of laymen, had assembled. They there constituted the Free 
Church of Scotland, declaring that they seceded from alliance with the 
State, not because they objected to that alliance in itself, but because the 
State had sought to degrade and enslave the Church. They appealed to the 
voluntary principle, not willingly, but from compulsion. It yielded them, 
however, a hearty response. Notwithstanding the depth of commercial 
depression, £300,000 were subscribed in a few months. For some time, 
the great landowners refused sites for the fabrics of the Free Church. The 
preachers were compelled to hold forth, like their Divine Master, by the 
highways, in the fields, on the hill-side, or from a boat moored at the 
water's edge ; the people emulated their Covenanting forefathers in the 
fortitude with which they braved summer's heat and winter's cold, in 
attendance on the ** ordinances and means of grace ;" and it was not lill a 
question of freedom of worship was becoming one. of the right of property 
in land, that the Athols and Sutherlands would permit the erection of 
free kirks upon their estates. Among the crowd that looked with 
throbbing heart and tearful eye upon the procession from St Andrew's 
Church to Canon Mills was Lord Francis Jefirey. He is said to have 
exclaimed, " Thank God I am a Scotchman ! in no other country could 
such a sight be seen." It was, indeed, a sublime spectacle, that of five 
hundred men forsaking their churches and homes — rending themselves from 
an institution they had been bred to venerate and love ; and at whose table 
they and their children fed — a spectacle to rebuke the politician's in- 
difference to abstract principles, and the worldling's scornful disbelief of 
exalted motives — the only multitudinous testimony to the perennial 
power of religious faith, and the undiminished capacity of the human 
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heart for heroic action, this age had received. But it was more 
than that. It was a solemn warning to all, that the relation of the 
Church to the State mast be no longer undefined; that the struggle 
with the Church for toleration, had risen into a struggle hy the Church 
for the liberty of self-government; that the religious could not much 
longer endure the anomaly of having their spiritual affairs directed by men 
who might be irreligious or infidel. And this, that was a sound of per- 
plexity to many, was a trumpet-call of hope and activity to others. — It was 
in this year 1843, that the English Dissenters resisted and threw out the 
Government Factory Education Bill. Their general ground of opposition 
was, that it was proposed to give the clergy and members of the Church of 
England an amount of influence over the schools to be established that would 
render them, in fact, a ^supplementary Establishment, and inevitably destroy 
the educational apparatus that had been so laboriously reared. In this view 
there was almost perfect unanimity among the several denominations, and 
consentaneous action by the various organizations, of Dissent. The 
British and Foreign School Society, and the Sunday School Union, not 
exclusively Dissenting institutions, joined in opposition. The House was 
flooded with petitions : one from tiie City of London was signed by 55,000 
persons. In these discussions, the union of Church and State was naturally 
a prominent and exciting theme. — In the spring of 1844, a conference of 
750 delegates, representing a large and vigorous section of the Nonconfor- 
mists of the United Kingdom, was held in London ; and originated an 
Anti-State-Chu]:ch Association, designed to operate directly for the disso- 
lution of the alliance between any ecclesiastical institution and the civil 
power. — ^In 1845, an excitement rivalling that of 1843 was produced by the 
proposal of the Government to increase and perpetuate the annual grant to 
Maynooth College. The opposition to this project was based on two oppo- 
site principles, and conducted by two very distinct parties — but both prin* 
ciples and parties were confounded, to a considerable extent, by politicians 
and the general public. Evangelical Churchmen objected vehemently to 
the showing of favour to what they designated an idolatrous Church — 
Dissenters, to further grants of public money for any religious purpose 
whatever. The latter embodied this principle in a resolution moved 
by Mr. Sharman Crawford as an amendment on one of the stages of 
the Government measure ; but it received only two votes (those of Mr. 
Duncombe and Mr. Wakley, Messrs. Crawford and Hindley being tellers). 
The opposition was stimulated by the avowed disposition of the leaders of 
both political parties to supplement this measure with one for the endows 
ment of the whole Roman Catholic priesthood in Ireland. — ^And while 
events were thus laying a giant grasp upon the pillars of the English 
and Irish Chnrch Establishment — while Presbyterianism was tft^\*cAs&£)si't|» 
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Episcopacy with Erastian subservience to the secular arm, and Noncon- 
formity was advancing to the logical confines of the principle from which 
Puritanism started — a pitiable exhibition of disunion was being made by 
the Church itself. The "Tracts for the Times'' were suppressed by the 
Bishop of Oxford at Tract XC. — Dr. Pusey was sentenced to two years' 
silence (1843) — Mr. Ward was degraded by the University of Oxford, and 
Mr. Oakley censured by the Court of Arches, for avowing that the Thirty- 
nine Articles may be subscribed in a non-natural sense — the dioceses of 
Exeter and London had become fiercely excited by the practice of Komish 
observances by many of the clergy — six colonial bishoprics were instituted, 
and a Conservative Government had to resist the demand of the High 
Church party for more bishops at home. — It was thus that antagonistic 
principles were progressing, with an apparently disordered, but really har- 
monious step, to the ground of clear and decisive conflict. 

When Sir Eobert Peel foretold that, in the event of his taking office, 
Ireland would be his chief difficulty, he probably had in mind the eccle- 
siastical and social condition of that country, and could scarcely have 
foreseen the degree in which O'Connell would aggravate those normal 
obstacles to good government. But it is not just to the great demagogue 
to represent his motives as simply factious. Before the Whigs had gone out 
he told them they had lost altogether the hearts of the Irish people ; and 
nothing but the loud cry for repeal should thenceforth be heard. He, no 
doubt, believed sincerely that only indolent neglect was to be expected 
from the one party, and ruthless coercion from the other, in the absence of 
an agitation which could neither be overlooked nor suppressed. Early in 
1841, the exclusion of British manufactures from Ireland was attempted; 
the enrolment of two million repealers, subscribing a shilling per annum 
each, was commenced; meetings a hundred thousand strong were held; 
and before the end of the year, there was " but one voice upon the breeze 
of heaven — one shout from the Giant's Causeway to Cape Clear, from 
Connemara to the Hill of Howth — hurrah for repeal ! " But it was not till 
1843 that the agitation became really formidable, from the adhesion of the 
entire Catholic priesthood, and a large proportion of the gentry and middle 
classes to the movement; the multitudinous assemblages known as "monster 
meetings ; " the very ambiguous and sometimes inflammatory language held 
by the leaders ; and the large sums collected, including some hundreds of 
pounds from America. The Government contented itself with displacing 
magistrates who attended repeal demonstrations, and obtaining from 
Parliament an act compelling the possessors of arms to register or forfeit 
them. In August, the greatest of the monster meetings was held at the 
Hill of Tara, at which the ancient Kings of Ireland were crowned. 
O'Connell was. there presented, amidst the acclamations of a concourse 
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Tariauslr cEtimnted at from half a million to two millioDS of peison;, irith 
aeapnhnped like a crown; and hpeolemnly promised to haye an Iciah Parlia- 
ment on College Green before (he closeof the year. About the Gume time, he 
gSTe the first inlimntion of the melhod hy which this PwUamKnt was to 
be obtained— a scheme of representation, vhich the Queen vas to be 
lequested to call into eiiatence by proclamation. Meanwhile, the people 
irere desired to submit theii causes of litigation to arbitration courM, 
nominated by the repeal leaders ; and the scheme vas acted upon so 
extensively, that for some time the ordinary tribunals were nearly deserted; 
not withoat some incidentally beneficial results. Another, and professedly 
the last, of the monster meetings, tvas appointed to be held on Sunday, 
October the 8lh, at Clontacf, about three miles from Dublin. Either from 
private information, or from alarm at the special arrangements that were 
mede for this ocoaaion — the talk of mustering and marshalling of " teetotal 
troops " and " Repeal cavalif " — and at the proximity of Ibis exciting display 
to the metropolis, the Viceroy issued on ihe previous day a proclamation 
iTsrning all persons to abstain from this and similar gatherings. O'Connell 
iuilanlly issued his proclamation, desiring the people to stay at home; and 
stationed persons on the roads leading to Cionlarf to turn back parties on 
their way thither. It wan supposed that the Repeal leaders would be 
immediately arrested ; but it was not tilt the 14lh that O'Connell, his son 
John, and eight of their coadjutors, were held to bail on charges of con- 
spiracy and sedition. Preliminary proceedings commenced on the 2ud 
of November, in the Court of Queen's Bench ; and were protracted to the 8Lh 
of January, when " a true hill" wbi found. Then fierce discussions arose 
among the counsel respecting the composition of the jury. Either from 
unforlunate accident or by disgraceful design, two slips of (he list of 
persons liable to serve, containing sixty-three names, were missing; and 
the proiecutora challenged nearly every Catholic presented hy the sheriffs. 
On the 15th, O'Connell tras conducted to the Court, in state, by his 
■uccesior in the mayoralty of Dublin. Twenty-four days were consumed 
in the examination of witnesses and the speeches of counael^who enjoyed 
s much larger licence for declamation and buffaoncry than would have 
been given them in an English Court. On the night of Saturday, the 10th 
of February, the jury delivered a verdict for the Crown, but technically 
imperfect ; and they were consequenllylocked up till Monday morning. They 
then declared O'Connell guilty on all the eteven cottnls, and the other 
defendants on most of them. O'Connell immediiitely gave notice of ao. 
appeal ; and issued an address to the people concluding with the words, 
" Keep the peace for six months, or at the most twelve months longer, and 
you shall have the Parliament in College Green." As he was again released 
on hail, he came over to England, and appeared aX oae «il ■>iafe"V«wBi«. 
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meetings in Covent-Garden Theatre, where— and in several towns of the 
provinces — ^he was received with tremendoas enthusiasm. It was not that 
Englishmen were insensible to his many personal and political vices ; but 
they believed him sincere to the last in his patriotism, and especially resented 
even the appearance of a packed jury, and the judicial doctrine of construc- 
tive conspiracy — on which ten men had been made responsible for each 
other's speeches, writings, and acts. Judgment was not pronounced till the 
30th of May. O'Connell was then sentenced to a year's imprisonment, and 
a fine of £2,000 — the others (with the exception of the Rev. Mr. Tiemey, 
who escaped altogether) to nine months' imprisonment, and a fine of £50 
each — and all were bound over in heavy recognizances to keep the peace for 
seven years. The convicted were allowed to choose their place of imprison- 
ment, and they selected the Richmond Penitentiary, near Dublin. A writ 
of error was forthwith taken out, and transmitted to London. The House 
of Lords referred it to the twelve judges. The^ declared unanimously that 
six of the eleven counts were informal ; but a majority were of opinion that 
the informality did not vitiate the proceedings. The question, therefore, 
returned to the peers for decision. Some of the lay lords were with 
difficulty dissuaded from the indecency of voting on a matter that belonged 
to the class of cases invariably decided by the learned lords. They were 
dissuaded, however; and on the 6th of September, Lords Denman, Cottenham, 
and Campbell, voted that the judgment of the Courts below be reversed; 
only Lord Brougham voted the other way, and the judgment was reversed 
accordingly. The triumph for O'Connell was great — but it was much 
greater for the cause of good government. The event vindicated his repu- 
tation as a lawyer, one element of his power over the Irish people — but it 
exploded another and a malignant element of that power, the popular belief 
that the Saxon could not do justice to Ireland. He was taken from prison in a 
triumphal procession — of such length, that it was two hours in passing over 
one spot. Monster meetings, repeal dinners, and the weekly gatherings at 
Conciliation Hall, were resumed ; but there was even less heartiness and 
integrity in the leaders of the agitation than before. When the money had 
been subscribed for the discharge of the enormous law expenses, it seemed 
as if the " great beggarman" would be glad to find any excuse for silence. 
His face, so familiar and beloved, so long radiant with health and humour, 
now gave the lie to his favourite boast, *' My bosom's lord sits lightly 
091 his throne." He caught eagerly at a suggestion which was put 
forth by Mr. Joseph Sturge, that the English Radicals would unite 
with him in procuring a local legislature for Ireland, and rendering the 
imion only federal. He talked much of social evils and their remedies, 
of rents and bankrupt landlords; and was deeply wounded by the " Times" 
Oommissioner's exposure of the fact that he was himself a middleman, and 
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his tenantry in as bad a condition ns any in Ireland. Finally, the " Young 
Ireland " party arose — of which the " Nation " newspaper waa the organ, and 
highly-gifted, enthusiastic young men the lenders^vsho, while preBerviog 
respect for O'Connell, IreBtad his family and paid adherents to unmeasured 
invective, and incited the people, by poetry and rhetoric, to seek for them- 
selves the independence that had so long been promised. Mr. Smith O'Brien, 
a Protestant gentleman of ancient family, and .M.F. for Limerick, whose 
adhesion to the Repeal roovement at the moment of O'Coonell's conviction 
■waa hailed as more than compensating for that disoouragement, put himself 
Dt the head of this party ; and painfully ludicrous were the scenes of 
alternate rupture and reconciliation between the old and new leader. When, 
by the downfal of the Peel -Ministry, O'Connell was restored to the county 
magistracy, " Young Ireland" openly accused him of surrender— hia career 
was, in fact, at an end; and we shall no more meet with his name, but in 
the list of the mighty dead.— The Minister from whom nothing but coercion 
was expected for Ireland, disappointed that, with many other, unjust antici- 
pations, lu 1843, Sir Robert Peel appointed that Commission of inquiry 
into the tenure of land which goes by the name of its Fieaident, the Eavl of 
Devon, and whose report was the basis of all hopeful legislation foe Ireland, 
It was from motives of conciliation, though inevitably tending to the worst 
species of corruption, that the change of the annual grant of £9,000 to 
Maynooth College into a permanent endowment of £26,360, with a special 
grant of £30,000, was effected. It was in a spirit of enlightened benignity 
that the Charitable Bequests Act — combining Catholic with Protestant 
eccleaiaatics in the administration of religious trusts — was passed [1844]; 
and the obsolete penal laws against Romanists obliterated from the statute- 
book which they disgraced and encumbered. The three Colleges which 
were established by an act of 1843, for the liberal education of Irish youth, 
irrespective of religious tenets, was a legitimate advance upon the school 
system that had been found to work so well among the poorer classes. 
Nor can we fasten upon the Peel Ministry the charge of arbitrariness in its 
government of Ireland, from the introduction of that measure on which the 
Cabinet was overthrown, seeing that the Whigs had uniformly resorted, in 
similar circumstanceg, to measures differing not at all in character, and but 
little in degree. It is the least conspiauoui, but one of the most subEtantiol 
merits of Sir Robert Peel's administration, that though vanquished by, ha 
pioneered the way to the removal of, the " chief difficulty " of nearly 
every Oovemment whone deeds we have passed in review. 

We cannot yet dismiss this eventful period, 1841 to '46. — In the second 
session of the Parliament some very singular and inelruclive scenes arose 
out of the severe contests of the General Election. Corruption had been 
au extensively practised, that numerous comprotnlacs \\ti\ \.a'Qa'wi'*'ia^»- 
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* order to aToid disclosures damaging to both sides before committees of the 
Honse. Mr. Roebuck resolved on exposing and defeating these transactions. 
He formally questioned the membera for Reading, Nottingham, Lewes, 
Penryn, and Harwich, as to the truth of certain rumours. The answers 
given by these honourable gentlemen varied with their temperament 
and ensLCt position ; but were all of such a nature that the Ministry could 
not refuse a secret committee of investigation ; on whose report, Lord 
Chelsea, member for Reading, was refused the stewardship of the Chiltem 
Hundreds, as a warning to others that they would not be allowed to com- 
plete their bargains with the connivance of the Government ; and Lord John 
Russell carried a measure designed, like many others, to diminish electoral 
corruption. — ^The Poor Law Act of 1833 was renewed, with some modifiea- 
tion, for five years; further amendments — ^relating chiefly to bastardy, tem- 
porary shelter, and education — were promised, and effected in the course of 
two or three sessions. — After several attempts by Serjeant Talfourd and 
Lord Mahon, a copyright law was passed, securing to authors property in 
their works for life, and to their heirs for seven years. — In the session oi 
1844, Mr. Sharman Crawford revived the ancient right of obstructing the 
Toting of supplies until grievances are redressed. The honourable memb» 
moved, in good taste as well as perseveringly, a series of amendments in 
committees of supply, asserting the necessity of a " full, fair, and free repre- 
sentation of the people;'' but he did not receive sufficient support either 
from within or without the House, to justify a repetition of the effort — ^In 
the same session, a great sensation was created by the presentation of a 
petition from four persons— one of whom was Joseph Mazzini, the apostle of 
Italian Republicanism, and then, as now, an exile in London — complaining 
that their letters had been opened and read at the Post-office. Sir James 
Graham's reply, admitting that this was true in respect to one of the peti- 
tioners, and justifying it on legal and political grounds, by no means calmed 
the excitement. For some weeks the Home Secretary was the object of 
terrible and almost universal obloquy — increased by the suspicion that the 
espionage had been practised at the desire of a foreign minister : everyone 
remembers the many amusing and sarcastic forms the public feeling took. 
Rut secret committees of both Houses reported that the power to open 
letters was undoubtedly vested in the Home Secretary, and had been con- 
firmed in a statute of the present reign ; that all Ministers within the 
recollection of living men had used the authority, and that Sir James 
Graham had been singularly scrupulous in its exercise. The best reply to 
the suspicions of truckling to foreign despotisms was given by a frank and 
liberal enlargement of the Alien Act. — The ''religious public" were 
again excited by the passing of a measure called the Dissenters' Chapels 
BlU^ the object of which was the confirmation of congregations in 
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property held far Ivenly jesrs. Thu necessity of aoDoe such measuis 
mu tendered appareDt by a Euil of fourteen years, respecting Lady Hewley's 
■diarity— an eDdowoieiit made b the reign of CharlcE tlie Second Lo a Pres- 
byterian, congregation of that day, vhicb had become Unitarian. The oppo- 
sUioD arose from a notion that the bill was passed simply st the instigatioa 
and for the beneUt of that body; it was supported by the statesmen and 
talented members of both parties, and carried by large msjorities^the 
Bishops absenting themselres from the upper House, on the last division, 
as an impressive protest. — The Bank of England Charter being subject to 
modification al the end of ten years, vaa renewed, in 1844, on the following 
terms— the issue of notes to the lalue of £14,000,000 by the Bank of 
England, and £8,000,000 by the country banks, on public securitiesi the 
former having in store gold equal to the value of all paper in circulation 
beyond that amount ; the gold brought in to be replaced by an equal amount 
in notes, and rt« Dfrsil ; and the Government to be enabled to autiiorize 
the Bank of England to issue notes to the amount withdrawn by the 
failure of any joinlrstock bank. In the same year the three and a half per 
cents, were subjected to a reduction calculated to save the public £6,2^,000 
pec annutn in ten years, and after that £1,250,000 per annum.— In 18J5, 
the Lord Chancellor introduced, and the House readily carried, a bill 
abolishinf teats exciuding Jewa from-certain miinieipal offices. — Mr. Bright 
obtained — as an auxiliary to the League movement, and an earnest of true 
friendship for the farmers — a committee an the Game Laws, whicli sat two 
sessions: its report exceeded all expectation in proofs of the mischiefs to 
tenants and demoralization lo the peasantry of those laws, but the sporting 
interest was too strong to permit any practical resulL— A considerable part 
of several Bessions was occupied in legislating on railways. In 1S40, they 
were placed under the control of the Board of Trade. la 'ii, an act was 
passed authorising the regulation of their tolls and charges. In '4G, nearly 
600 railway bills had to be considered in committee, and the " battle of the 
gauges " was fought out — a controversy as to the width of roadway ; which 
ended, not in the adoption of a uniform gauge, but a compromise of the 
difficulty.— The importance of systematic colonization was the subject of 
one set debate, introduced by Mr. Charles Buller; and the administration 
of colonial affairs, of many more. Our Australian and South African settle- 
menu not only asked in vain for aelf-goveromenl, but wore flagrantly mis- 
governed. One Governor almost ruined South Australia by eipending 
£15S,0I)0 while its revenue was only £30,000 a-year; the imperial treasury 
having to make up the difference. In New Zealand, Governor Hobson 
incurred debu to the amount of £68,000; bis suocessor, Captain FitEroj, 
spent £20,000 a-year in governing 13,000 people — this costly government 
by no means includbg protection from the natives. — Our rektio^i -ti^'ii 
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France were threatened with disturbance by indignities and injuries put 
upon an English consul and missionary (Mr. Pritchard) at Tahiti, when 
the former power established a protectorate over that island ; and by dis- 
putes arising out of the right of search mutually conceded by anti-slave- 
trade treaties : both questions were amicably settled by Lord Aberdeen on 
the one side and M. Guizot on the other ; and the good feeling of the two 
nations was further exemplified by an interchange of royal viaita. The 
King of Prussia (the reigning sovereign, who succeeded his father in 1840) 
came to England in 1842, to act as sponsor to the Prince of Wales. His 
visit had also a political and religious significance ; the court of Berlin had 
scarcely adjusted its troublesome relations to the Pope, ere Germany was con- 
vulsed by the preaching of a new and larger reformation by Ronge, pro- 
voked by the exhibition of the Holy Coat at Treves. A less welcome 
visitor was the Emperor of Russia — not unwelcomci indeed, to the ansto- 
cracy ; but against whom popular hatred was inflamed by the barbarities 
then proceeding in Gallicia. The right of search and the boundary of Maine 
were questions that threatened for some time the preservation of peace with 
the great American republic ; but happily peace was preserved ; and it was 
one of the last, and most congenial, acts of Sir Bobert Peel, as Premier, to 
announce the settlement, through Lord Ashburton's mission, of the long- 
pending Oregon difficulty, on terms that left room for cavil by the ill-blooded 
on both sides, but gave hearty satisfaction to the numerical and moral 
strength of England and the United States. 

In a former chapter, we left Sir Henry Pottinger negotiating with the 
Chinese, and a British army in Cabul. It was twelvemonths after Sir Henry's 
arrival before peace was concluded ; in that interval Chusan was retaken, 
and Amoy, Ningpo, and Nankin, captured. The records of these ** opera- 
tions" warrant us in describing this as a war not "with" but "upon" 
China. Our commanders must have felt deeply ashamed of their statements 
of killed and wounded — on our side a few " casualties " only, from arrows, or 
cannons grotesque but nearly harmless ; while hundreds were killed at every 
discharge from our ranks or vessels. The Chinese proved themselves very 
simple in the " art of war," — they had studiously sought, for ages, to unlearn 
it but they displayed a courage " after the high Boman fashion." If they 
ran away from men that seemed armed with infernal powers, it was to 
hasten home, and destroy their wives and children, to save them from the 
profanation of the victor's touch. The treaty ultimately efiected, bound the 
Emperor to pay 21,000,000 of dollars (£4,375,000), for the expenses of the 
war ; he bad already paid 6,000,000 dollars (£1,250,000), for the confiscated 
opium. The island of Hongkong was also ceded to us ; and it was dis- 
tinctly stipulated, that in future communications, we should be regarded aa 
on an equality with the Celestials. This last item may now create only a 
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smile ; but there can be no doubt that tbe strongest preteita in defence of 
Ihe war were grounded upon erroneous interpretation a of Chinese language 
dnd usages. When Engliahmen cheered the waggons that carried inslal- 
menlB of the twenty-one millionsof dollars through our streets — and when 
Farlisment thanked the officers who had conducted the war to this conclu- 
sion — there was no better excuse for the exultation tliaii vague declarations 
of insult, and hollow congratulations on the opening of China to British 
conmerce, clTilization, and religion. No one defended the smugglers far 
whose protection tbe war was commenced ; Government would give them 
only the six millioii of dollars, less than half the amount of their loss. And 
as to our having pioneered the Gospel of Peace, we had made our Chria- 
tiinity more hateful than our opium to the rulers and literati of the 
Celestial Empire. — About the time that our men of war were passing, at the 
Tcquest of Captain Elliott, from the Bay of Bengal lo Iho Chinese seas, an 
Englishman, named Brooke, was cruising about these parts, in search of know- 
ledge, wealth, or adventure. He contrived to establish himself on the north- 
west comer of [he island of Borneo, and lo obtain from tbe Sultan the Kajah- 
sbip of Sarawak. In a few years, he returned to England, was received in the 
highest circles as a missionary of civilization, received knighthood, and was 
appointed Governor of Labuan, a little inland, the cession of which to Oreat 
Britain he had also obtained from the Suitan. We shall have occasion 
again to notice the exploits of this unquestionably remarkable man. — The 
deposed Afghan, Dost Mohammed, fled from Cabul into Bokhara ; but 
finding there treachery instead of protection, gave himself up, and was sent 
to Calcutta. His removal from the scene did notpacificale his people. The 
amity of the chiefs could be secured neither by money nor chastisements. 
Tbe death of Hunjeet Singh threatened to let loose upon us the fanatical 
hatred of the Shieks, and raise a formidable enemy in our rear- The 
Commander-in-chief at Cabul (General Elphinslone) was enfeebled by age, 
and utterly wanting in decision. Sir Alexander fiurnes, the author of the 
entire enterprise, was fatally blind to all portents and even deaf to friendly 
warnings of danger. Sir WQliam Macnaghlen, the Civil Envoy, was full of 
apprehensions, and anxious only to get back to Hindostan. The officers 
aud men were cither careless or disheartened. The former bad their wives 
and families with them ; and the hardships they had undergone in getting 
there, indisposed them to abandon quarters which were comfortable, if 
secure. At a short distance from Cabul, on the road lo Hindostan, wai | 
Jellalabad ; but between the two was a chain of mountain passes. When, 
in October, 1841, General Sir Robert Sale set out from Cabul lo 
occupy Jellalabad for the winter, he had to fight these perilous defiles ; the 
country people had risen, under Akbar Khan, the second son of Dost 
Mohammed. On Ihe 3rd of November, there was a risin« at C&lvil.\ ^vt 
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Alexander Burnet, and two other officers were killed in their hooae. All 
the difficulties of their position now burst upon our army. Their canton- 
ments were at some distance, and separated by a river, from the fortress in I 
which dwelt Shah Sujah ; their defences were so badly constructed as to ) 
be at the mercy of the Afghan artillery ; they had not even a storehouse of 
provisions within their entrenchments. Despatches were sent to Jellalabsd 
for General Sale, and to Candahar for General Nott ; but neither could leeve 
their positions. The Envoy, with a small party, went out to treat with 
Akbar Khan on the 22nd, but never returned. Macnaghten and Captun 
Trevor were murdered on the spot appointed for the interview — the fomer 
by Akbar's own hand, and with a pistol presented him by Macnaghtei ; 
Gsptain Trevor had left a wife and seven children in the camp. Despie 
the murmurs of the officers and soldiers, the commanders renewed negotia^ 
tions. Evacuation of Cabul and Jellalabad, with the surrender of th« 
General, and the married officers and their families, as hostages, and of 
nearly all the artillery, were Akbar*s terms for a safe conduct. To these 
degrading conditions the council of war would not assent — ^they believed it 
less perilous, as well as more honourable, to force the passes, with the 
women and children in their midst ; but large sums were paid or promised 
for an escort. On the morning of the 6lh of January, 1842, the army 
commenced a retreat to which there is no parallel in history. There woe 
between four and five thousand soldiers, with twelve thousand camp 
followers, besides women and children. It was whispered along the ranks 
that Akbar had said only one man should clear the Khyber pass, and he 
should be set down there with his limbs lopped off, and a letter in his teeth, 
warning the "feringhees" (infidels, foreigners) never again to enter 
A^hanistan ; and it was soon evident that the savage would, if he could, 
keep his word. The escort scarcely feigned to keep off the murderous, 
plundering bands that flocked like vultures to their prey. Only five miles 
were marched the first day ; the mouth of the dreaded pass was not yet 
reached ; and as the army bivouacked in the snow, they beheld the flames 
that consumed their cantonments, and probably the sick who had not 
cleared out. The next day, only four miles were made — hundreds had fallen by 
the way — at night, Akbar appeared, and negotiations were resumed. On 
the morning of the third day, the pass was entered — as its narrow paths 
were threaded, a slaughtering fire descended from rocks to which no shots 
j» would return — ^three thousand men were left dead — Lady Sale was wounded 
in the arm — and so desperate was the aspect, that all the women and 
children were consigned to Akbar, on the solemn promise of his protection. 
By the end of the fourth day, only twelve of the seventeen thousand men 
survived. The fifth and sixth days were consumed in negotiating or 
fighting with foes faithless and unpit3ring. On the seventh day (the 13th) 
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one man, Dr. Brydon, reached Jellalabad, on a pony ready to drop with 
jfatigue^all the rest had perished or been taken back to Cabul. Among 
the latter, was the' wretched Elphinstone, who died in his confinement, and 
the heroic Lady Sale. General Sale held out at Jellalabad, behind its 
mud walls, against cold, hunger, earthquake, and the enemy, till relieved 
on the 16th of April, by General Pollock ; whose troops had cleared, in 
order to get at Jellalabad, that dreaded Khyber pass which had. never 
before been carried against defenders. The path of the terrible re- 
treat was retrodden ; Akbar Khan was twice defeated ; and on the 
20th of September, General Sale recovered his wife and their widowed 
daughter, with her new-born infant. Meanwhile, Lord Ellenborough, the 
new Governor-General (the Earl of Auckland had returned to England on 
the downfal of the Whigs), had arrived, and issued a proclamation, in which 
he declared, among other extraordinary things, that it was contrary to 
British principles and policy to force a Sovereign on a reluctant people. As 
Shah Sujah had been murdered, there remained no obstacle to the re- 
instatement of Dost Mohammed. The British army, therefore, once more 
prepared to evacuate Cabul ; but before doing so, a great part of the city, 
built in the reign of the great Aurungzebe, was blown up — a piece of 
mischief that appears the more wanton, since our prisoners had not been 
ill-treated. Among the trophies of our arms, was a pair of sandal- wood 
gates of the temple of Juggernaut at Somnauth, which had, a thousand 
years before, been carried to Ghuznee by Mahmoud. The Governor- 
General congratulated the Hindoo tribes on the recovery of these sacred 
antiquities, in a proclamation which excited the reprobation of the religious 
as a sanction of idolatry, and the ridicule of the wits as a parody on 
Napoleon's bombast His lordship's behaviour was, in other respects, so 
offensive to the Directors of the East India Company, that, in the exercise 
of an almost obsolete privilege, they recalled him. Before his return, 
Scinde had been annexed to our dominions. The Ameers had been sus- 
pected of assisting the Afghans; a tribute to which they were subject they 
neglected to pay; disputes had arisen about a treaty for the navigation of 
the Indus, the operation of which infringed upon their hunting-grounds ; and» 
finally, they expelled our Resident. General Sir Charles Napier was sent 
against them with two or three thousand men ; defeated armies seven times 
as numerous in the battles of Meanee [February the 17th, 1843] and Dubla, 
took Hyderabad, and was appointed Governor of the province. In the same 
year, the ancient enmity of the Mahrattas was aroused : some disturbances at 
Gwalior were considered to require our interference; but it was not till after 
two bloody battles that the government of the infant Maharajah was re- 
establbhed. Sir Henry Hardinge went out, though a military man, as a 
Governor whose policy would be peace and improvement. But the con- 
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ditions of our rale in India were not yet consistent with repose. The 
dominions of the late Kunjeet Singh had fallen, after several suspicioos 
deaths and open murders, to a hoy, Dholeep Singh ; hut the army preferred 
to him a vizier, Ghoolab Singh. The mother of the former hated the English, 
and the latter would not discourage the passion of his adherents for a descent 
upon our possessions. Towards the close of 1845, a Shiek army crossed 
the Sutlej. On the 18th of December, they were checked by the battle of 
Moodkee, in which General Sale was mortally wounded. On the 2l8t and 
the following day, the dreadful battle of Ferozeshah was fought; the 
Governor-General acting as second in command under Sir Hugh Gough. 
Seven days later. Sir Harry Smith drove the invaders from Aliwal to the 
Sobraon, their last stronghold ; and from that again they were driven, with 
horrible slaughter, on the 10th of February. In all these engagements the 
Shieks employed heavy and well-manned trains of artillery ; which our 
troops, lacking ammunition, were compelled to carry at the point of the 
bayonet. The British army advanced to Lahore, and there dictated treaties 
which it was hoped would be observed. But three years later, the Shieks 
and Dost Mohammed were in hostile alliance, and it was soon evident that 
all that remained of Ruujeet Singh's fine army, was to be pitted by his suc- 
cessors against his allies. On the 13th of January, 1849, a battle was fought 
at ChiUianwallah, in which, though the Shieks were worsted, it was with 
such terrible loss to the British, that Sir Charles Napier was hastily sent 
out to supersede Lord Gough. Before his arrival, however, the enemy were 
completely vanquished, the Punjab annexed, as Scinde had been, and the 
Koh-i-noor, the symbol of Indian empire, carried off. It was with many 
expressions of reluctance that this extension of our frontier to the Indus on 
the west, and to Cashmere on the north, was sanctioned by our statesmen ; 
beneath the exultations of inferior politicians and public bodies, there was 
evident a growth of wiser judgment and better feeling ; and it may be 
hoped that we have risen at last above the sad necessity imposed upon us by 
antecedents of criminal cupidity and ambition, and that if to India native 
government is an impossibility, British rule may be an expiation and a 
blessing. 
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We bave reached the last stage of our flight with Time. We deecend 
upon the aoll of France, from which we act out — and WB Snd it, as then, 
rocking with the earthquake of reiolution. 

The dynasty of July had again been threatened by a Preleuder ; the life 
of its head repeatedly attempted by asaasainai and its stability weakened 
by the death of ita heir. On the 6th of August, 18 W, Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte landed at Boulogne frDm a Bteamer which he had itiBDned 
in the Thames v'nh fifty or sixty desperate adherents, eihihiled a live 
eagle, and appealed Id the memory of bia uncle ,' but was captured by 
the local authorities, tried by the Court of Peers, and sentenced to im- 
jirisontnent in the castle of Ham, from which he escaped sis. years after- 
wards, disguised as a workman. In July, 1842, the Duke of Orleans was 
killed by the overturning oF his carriage : the eldest of his two infant sons 
iras recognised as heir to the French thronei and the Begency confided to 
his uncle, the Due de Nemours, instead of the Duchess of Orleans. The sad 
event seemed rather to inflame than moderate Louis Philippe's solicitude fo» 
the aggrandisement of his family. Against the opinion of his wisest advisers, 
to the intense dissatisfaction of the country, and at the imminent risk of a 
rupture with England, he efleoled an alliance between his youngest son, 
the Due de Montpensier, and the presumptive heiress to the Spanish throne. 
A stagnation of trade through the greater part of 1847 produced deep 
distress among the operative classes in the winter, and increased the dis- 
content of the bourgeoisie at the heavy weight of tasation they had to 
bear. The Liberal opposition In the two Chambers gave direction to 
this feeling by putting out a programme of Electoral Reforms. The 
minister, M. Guisot, challenged a display of public sentiment in support of 
these demands; and it was given in the form of bnnqueta in all the 
chief towns of France. But in these assemblag< 
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itself with a boldness and strength alarming to the Dynastic opposition 
led by MM. Thiers and Odillon Barrot, and furnishing the GoTernment 
"with a ground of offence. The King's speech on the re-assembling of the 
Chambers, in February, 1848, characterised the Peers and Deputies who had 
attended the banquets as hostile to himself and blind to results. A consti- 
tutional question was thus raised, on which all sections of the Opposition — 
the Legitimists included — united against the Government. The former 
demanded a declaratory law on the right of public meetings, but the latter 
refused it — they would give an opportunity of appeal to the tribunals. The 
citizens of the twelfth arrondissement of Paris had invited the liberal 
Bepresentatives to a banquet, to be held on Sunday, the 20th of February. 
This crowning demonstration the Government forbade, but inti mated that 
they would not prevent it. The Deputies accepted the test, and the banquet 
was postponed to the 22nd, that it might be the more imposing. To aid in 
rendering it so, the managers invited the National Guards of the district to 
attend in uniform, but unarmed. At this, the Government took, or affected 
to take, alarm ; ordered the dispersion of the guests, if they assembled ; and 
concentrated troops upon the city. The Deputies resolved by a majority not 
to attend the banquet, advised the people to peaceableness, and promised to 
impeach the Ministers. A minority resolved to be present at all hazards, 
but the committee acquiesced in the advice of the majority, and relinquished 
the banquet The next morning — Tuesday, February the 22nd — fifty thou- 
sand soldiers were in and around the capital. The people crowded into the 
boulevards, but with no more apparent motive than curiosity ; until a column 
of youths electrified them by the singing of the Marseillaise, and led them 
towards the Chambers, which were well guarded. In the hall of Deputies, 
M. Barrot placed upon the table of the President the act of accusation 
against the Ministry. M. Guizot took it up, read it, and sat down with the 
smile that welcomes rather than contemns the strife. After a short and 
gloomy sitting, the Chamber adjourned. Night fell, and the authorities 
held apparently undisputed possession of the city. It seemed the affecta- 
tion of caution to bivouack the troops in the streets. But there was 
another army afoot — the four or five hundred ever-vigilant, indomitable 
men who were the sworn soldiers of the Kepublic of the future, now so 
near. Some of these were sitting in committees — others, converting the 
tortuous streets around the cloisters of St. Mery into the citadel of the in- 
surrection — and others, again, disarming the weak outposts of the National 
Guards. On Wednesday morning, barricades were rising in all the streets 
ramifying from this centre, and in the most democratic districts. The 
troops were soon wearied by levelling these undefended but massive struc- 
tures; and the National Guards were sumo^oned by the rappeL They 
turned out, but joined with the people in cries for Reform and the abase* 
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umt of Guixot. The Chambers vers sittiog all day, expecting oommunica- 
tioM from [he King, but receJTed none. In the svening, it was known that 
the King had summoned M. Mol£, and the citizena iliunuaated, in sign nf 
joy at the dcwnful of Gulxot. But those were the funeral lights of the 
montirohjr. In front and on the flank of the hotel of the hated Minister, 
at the corner of the Rue de Ciioifleul, seyeral columns of armed workmen 
and students met, or were passing, headed b]' a red flag. Their cries, or 
the flare of iheir torches, startled 'the horse of the officer commanding the 
battalion in guard of the hotel. The eDimal reared and plunged — ia the 
eoafoaioD of the moment, a shot wai fired by an unknown hand — and in the 
next, from panic or passion, the front rank of soldiers presented and fired. 
The head of the advancing column was decimated— the road was cumbered 
with dead, and the pavement in pools of blood — -the reverberation of the 
musketry brought thousands rushing to the spot. The column quickly 
le- forms, repulses the officer, who, frantic with grief, expostulates 
and beseechea — the corpses are placed on waggons, and borne past the 
offices of the National and the Rlforme, the moderate and extreme Repub- 
lican journals, from both of which orators further inflame the people. 
From every house of the populous districts rush forth men, now armed and 
eager to revenge their falleD brethren, and to secure the long-promised 
Sepublio. Barricades rise in every district, the National Guards shielding 
the people from the disheartened soldiers. The beating of tocsins, the 
ringing of bells, the noise of firing, fill tho capital with anxiety, and carry 
alarm even to the Tuileries. At nidnight the King sends for M, Thiers, 
who instantly attends. He finds that Marshal Bugeaud — hateful to the 
populaeefromthememoryof former conflicts — has just been pnt in command 
of the city. Thiers advises his recall, and insists that M. Barrot be asso- 
ciated with himself in the Ministry. To both the King reluctantly con- 
sents, and Barrot is fetched. A proclamation is drawn up suspending 
hostilities, and promising amnesty and reform. The proclamation is 
nowhere heeded, except by ihe troops — they cease firing, and barricades 
multiply and spread, till ever* the Tuileries are nearly invested. It is 
eleven o'clock on the morning of Thursday. As the Royal family are at 
breakfast, officers rush in announcing that within three hundred paces the 
soldiers are being disarmed by the people. The King rides forth, and is 
met with but few cries of " Vive le Eoi." He returns (iiapirited and per- 
plexed. Presently, M. Emile Girardin— a deputy, and the editor ot 
La Prei»e— announces with uncBremoDlous faithfulness, that the King 
must abdicate ; he even presents for signature a bulletin which he bas 
prepared. The King heaitntes, but is persuaded by his youngest son, and 
vriles — " I abdicate in favour of my grandson, the Count de Paris ; and 
(that he will be more fortunate than I." GirarJin ihiQ-HT, \i. \a •ioa 
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crowd ; bat it is unsigned, they take it for a snare, and continue to press 
upon the palace. Another copy is carried out by a Teteran and popular 
Marshal, and it is snatched from his hand by Lagrange, the incarnate spirit 
of the revolution. At this moment Bugeaud reappears, and remonstrates 
-with the King, though a bullet has just entered an apartment of the palace. 
Again Montpensier overrules his father, and the aged King and Queen 
hastily prepare to escape. The Duchess of Orleans entreats permission to 
accompany them, but it is denied. Two carriages are fetched firom the 
public stands, and brought round to a garden gate, reached by a sub- 
terranean passage. An officer in disgube obtains an escort of cuirassiers, 
who gallop after the humble cortege — but the precaution is unneeded ; the 
people have recognbed the fugitives, and care not to detain them. As Louis 
Philippe and hb Queen leave by one door, the Duchess of Orleans and her 
children quit the palace by another, and cross the garden which separates it 
from the hall of the Deputies. Among the representatives who entered the 
Chamber two hoars before was one destined, quite unconsciously to himself 
to be ere night at the head of the Republic of France — Lamartine. A 
Boyalist by birth, and a servant of the Restoration, he was a Republican 
in sentiment, but not in politics. He had recently written the " History of 
the Girondists;" and thereby advanced infinitely beyond even his own con- 
ceptions, the reign of a pacific democracy. He had abstained from the Re- 
form banquets, but was at the head of the minority who resolved to uphold 
by their presence on Tuesday the constitutional right of political assemblage. 
He had been taken aside as he entered the hall, by a knot of Republican 
journalists, informed of the crisis, and asked to arbitrate between a Regency 
and a Republic. To their astonishment and joy, he decided, after a few 
moments of solemn deliberation, for the Republic. He descended to his 
seat and the journalists to their bureau in the halL — It is about noon, and 
it is announced that the Duchess of Orleans and her children are about to 
enter the house. The members, who had been conversing in agitated 
groups, take their places, and the President hb chair. They receive the 
Duchess with inspiriting applause — the homage of manly hearts to a 
princess, a beautiful woman, in widowhood and deep dbtress. She simply 
bows, and seats herself under the tribune. M. Dupin, a confidant of the 
late King, announces the abdication, and states that the crown descends to 
the Count de Parb, and the Regency to the Duchess of Orleans. That, it 
la observed, b not true, as the law has fixed it upon the Duke of Nemours. 
During the discussion that ensues, two detachments of armed men force 
their way in, but they offer no violence to the Princess, who only retires 
nearer a door. It b even suspected by Marrast, a Republican joumalbt, 
that they are partizans of the Regency, purposely introduced ; and he goes 
to call in " the real people," who are now clamouring at the gates. While 
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he is gone, Lcdru Bollin, the only extreme Republican in the Chamber, 
proposes b Provisional Gatertimcnl; and Lamartine is declariog for a 
Bepublic baaed on universal suffrage, at the moment that the ball 
ie ioTaded by the head of a eohimn fresh from the plunder of the 
palace, and the burning of the throne. The Princess is led away — her 
children are separated from hec in the tumult, and are snatched from 
beneath the feet of the crowd. The President and most of Ifae Deputies 
prudently make their escape. A venerable Hepublican, Bupont de I'Eure, 
is placed in the chair; and Lamartine selects from the names that are 
hastily handed up to him, the list of a Provisional Government. Eventually 
the following are adopted by tumultuous acclamation — Dupont de I'Bure, 
Lamartine, Arago, Marie, Gamier Pages, Ledru RoUin, and Cremieui. 
Among other names shouted, one is very popular — that of Louis Blanc, a 
young man favourably known to the reading classes as the historian of the 
£rst ten years of tlie Orleans dynasty ; to the people, as the apostle of a 
theory of social regeneration, the " Organization of Labour)" but his name 
is not put from the tribune. The Provisional Government instantly seta 
out for the HAtel de Ville, makes its way thither through crowds of armed 
men, and the President, feeble from age, has to be lifted over dead bodies and 
pools of blood. In the H6tel de Ville, it is hard to find a council chamber, 
and then it is impossible to preserve its privacy. Bufore nightfal, the prin- 
cipal offices are divided^Lamarline taking the Foreign OfBoe, Roliin 
the Interior, Arago (as a man of science) the Marine, Cremieux (espe- 
cially as a Hebrew) the Ministry of Justice ; and so on — Louis Blano is 
one of several named secretaries, but very quickly he is admitted as an 
equal iu the Government — the Republic is proclaimed, subject lo 
the acceptance of the whole people of France ; with the motto, 
" Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity " — CaussidiSre and Sobrler, insurgent 
chieftains, who have installed themselves in municipal offices, are con- 
firmed therein because they cannot be dislodged— the Garde Mobile, a 
sort of tagged army, 25,000 strong, is enrolled ftom the ranks that 
must otherwise renew the insurrection from very hunger — in all sixty 
decrees are issued; besides the making of innumerable harangues to 
turbulent crowds. Night brings but a brief repose ; and the next day 
it is only by the miraculous power of Lamartine's eloquence, and the firm 
support rendered by his colleagues, that the peojile are dissuaded from 
hoisting the red Bag, the symbol of terrorism. On the same day, this 
j^oble band decreed, and this magnanimous people ratiGed, the abolition of 
the punishment of death, and of slavery in all the French colonies. 
Afloc sixty hours of incessant toll, the members of the Government were 
ftble to separate to their offices ; and Lamartine wrote his celebrated mani- 
*esto to Europe, proclaiming at once respect for existing goTernmer.t&,w\-^ 
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brotherhood with oppressed nationalities. The election of a National 
Constitnent Assembly was fixed for the 24th of April ; but between that 
time and the present a legion of perils intenrened. The army in France 
and the navy in the harbours had pronounced for the Repablic ; but the 
Princes might return with the 100,000 from Algeria. The aspect of the 
European powers was uncertain, and the frontiers were nearly undefended. 
What was to be dreaded far more than foreign invasion, was the excitement 
of a passion for armed propagandism by the foreign democrats, 1 5,000 of 
whom had flocked to Paris in a few days. It seemed scarcely possible that 
the Socialists would not force the recognition of their dogma in the 
formulas of the Republic ; which the majority of the Government were 
determined to oppose to the uttermost. To crown all, the exchequer was 
insolvent, and six millions of the population were without the means <^ 
subsistence. Some of these perils were encountered and overcome 
others were averted. The public credit was sustained by an issue of 
paper money on the security of the Crown lands. The Socialists were 
gratified by the appointment of an industrial commission of inquiry, with 
Louis Blanc and M. Albert, a workman, at its head. The « rebellion of the 
belly " was appeased by the opening of ateliers^ in which the unemployed 
were set to work on uniforms for the Garde Mobile,, the construction of 
public edifices, etc.* The National Constituent Assembly was opened on the 
4th of May. Its nine hundred members comprised most of the eminent 
men of the former Chamber. They adopted, with apparent unanimity and 
enthusiasm, the Republic, but soon displayed distrust of the illustrious men 
who had saved France from a repetition of 1793. They thus provoked a 
tumultuous demonstration on the 15th of May, in the name of war for 
Poland ; the sanguinary contest of the 23rd of June and three following 
days, which necessitated the temporary dictatorship of General Cavaignac; 
and the reaction which declared itself in an act of liberticide — the election 
of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte first President of the Republic of France.f 



* In no particular have the Provigional Government been more misonderstood and nnjaitlj 
blamed than this. The ateliers nationaux were not established at the urgency of the Socialist 
section of the Government, but with their reluctant consent. They desired the empiofment 
of the compolsorily idle in the reclamation of waste lands and the production of food — the one 
article for which there is always a certainty of useful consumption. Lamartine himself regrets 
that this was not undertaken — and extenuates the error by a reference to the position of the Go- 
Ternment, which allowed cot of deliberation. See '* History of the French Revolution of 1848. 
By Alphonse de Lamartine/* pp. 337, 338. 

t We have noted on page 18, the number of votes given by the French people on five occa- 
sions, from 1793 to 1804. The following are the numbers of votes received by the candidates in 
1848 -.—Bonaparte, 5,434,332 ; Cavaignac, 1,447,107 ; RoUhi, 370,100 ; Saspail, 36,920 ; Lamar- 
tine, 17,900 ; Changamier, 4,890. As the last of these sheets are passing through the press, it is 
oflBcialiy announced [January the Ist, 1852]. that Louis Napoleon's presidency is prolonged ten 
jearf, by 7,439,216 affirmative, against 640,737 negaUve votes. 
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' In (he Bummoi: of 1846, the phenomenon of a reforming Pontiff appealed 
on the Seven HiUs. Gregory the Biileenth left in pcisoo or osile tlie hun- 
dredth pnct of bis subjects, tbo Ticticas of n, recent insurrection, suppressed 
bj Austrian intervention Uh aucceeaor, PiuB the Ninth, released and 
reeallcd tbem and proceeded to administer the Pontificate in a spitit tliat 
filled Europe Tiilli admiring astonisbnicnt, snd quickenet! io Ilalj new 
hopes of freedom and nationality. Piedmont, the only tniiitary state of the 
Peninsula, had a King ambitious of becoming the liberator and ruler of 
Italy, but without the courage to strike for it — noiv, 'with the Pope bleBsing 
his banners, and hia people clamorouB for reform, he would take the field 
against Austria. Sicily claimed independence of Naples, and obtained, 
after hard fighting, the constitution of 1612 ; — the Neapolitans themselves 
eilorted from their King, on the eve of the French Revolution, solemn 
promises of a constitution ; and a day or two later, inflamed afreab by 
the tidings from Paris, resumed the attitude of insurrection, and obtained 
the actual grant of democratio institutions. Astounding as were these 
events, one yet more astonishing was a( the door. On the 11th of March, 
Vienna ivas revolutionised by a few students and Poles, a representative 
government established, and Metteinich compelled to flee into the Tyrol. 
The Emperor of Austria and the King of Prussia had been conferring on 
the ftlUtude they should present to revolutionised France : before the return 
of the latter, revolution had commenced in Berlin. For three iDaya there 
■was occasional fighting in the streets.; on the 18th, the King and people were 
celebrating their reconciliatian in front of the palace, when a chance shot, 
as on the Rue de Cholseul, produced a panic, slaughter, and a night's 
hard fighting ; the neit morning, king and people were again reconciled, 
he clasping to his bosom the tricolour, proscribed emblem of German unity. 
In a few weeks, the Viennese democrats rose again, and extorted from the 
Diet an appeal to universal suffrage. Now was the hour of Italian emanci- 
pation. Charles Albert unfurled the banner of independence, at the head of 
100,000 men. Milan drove out its Austrian garrison, and presently all 
Lombardy was free. Venice and Genoa put on their ancient glory. Parma 
and Modenn ejected their Archdukes. Tuscany obtained a constitution. 
The Sicilian parliament, while Messina was under bombarilment, decreed 
the expulsion of the Bourbons. The Homans constituted their city the 
centre of a federal republic. In every kingdom, duchy, and free city of 
Germany, democracy triumphed; Schlesnig and Holstein revolted against 
Denmarkiat the encouragement of Prussia; a German Parliament assembled 
in St. Paul's Church, Frankfcrt, and the dream of unity appeared already 
realized. Bohemia obtained a separate constitution ; and Hungary a 
Ministry, headed by Count Louis Batlhyam and Louis Kossuth— the 
patriotic nobleman, and the democratic advocate. From the Dwa.'o* Vi 
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the Tiber, the peoples fraternized and rejoiced. And all this within aeyenty 
days! 

The English Goyemment promptly recognised the French Republic, and 
the English people loaded its founders with addresses of congpratulation an^ 
praise. It was believed that, as in 1830, an irresistible impulse might bs 
given to the cause of Liberalism at home. Another Chartist Conven- 
tion was assembled, and another National Petition subscribed ; — ^bat in the 
former, there were few or none of the mien who had dignified the 
name of Chartist by their virtues and sufferings; and the latter, by 
its three millions of fictitious signatures, brought intolerable ridicale upon 
the cause. The Convention proposed that the petition be carried up to the 
House o! Commons on Monday, the 10th of April, by a procession fi!om 
Kennington Common. The Government had previously forbidden, through 
the Police Commissioners, and on the authority of an obsolete statute, open- 
air meetings — ^bne or two of which had been taken advantage of by the 
scoundrelism of the metropolis. In resolving to test the legality of this 
very questionable proceeding, th^ Convention had the sympathy of 
Heformers generally ; but, on the other hand, the Government affected t 
degree of alarm which sUenced that sympathy for the time, and secured 
the adhesion of the conservative, the timid, and the indifierent. Tens of 
thousands of special constables were sworn in, troops were brought up by 
night, and secreted along the route of the intended procession ; cannon 
were planted at the bridges, and on river-steamers ; the Bank and other 
public buildings were fortified as against siege or storm ; on the morning of 
the 10th, the shops were closed in the great thoroughfares ; — and all to 
overawe a few thousands of miserable-looking men, who were allowed to 
assemble on Kennington Common, and then informed through their leader, 
Mr. Feargus O'Connor, of the preparations made to resist their march upon 
Westminster. It was scarcely dignified in Government to make this over- 
whelming demonstration for the sake of mortifying a vain demagogue. It 
was worse than undignified — it was mean and cruel — in the opinion of 
many who that day kept at home, thus to irritate thousands who had enough 
to bear in the hardships of their social and the degradation of their political 
condition ; — mean and cruel thus to array the physical and moral force of 
the community against a political party and a social class. Under cover of 
the panic thus excited, the Government proceeded from their attack upon the 
right of peaceful public assemblage, to limit the freedom of speech. They 
hastily carried a bill for the Security of the Crown and Govemmenty 
making the " open and advised " advocacy of republican opinions felony — 
a measure for which the only pretext was the proceedings oi '* Young 
Ireland;" and which was strenuously resisted by respectable minorities, 
including several Conservatives and legal authorities. The Alien Act was 
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also renewed, with the addition, of chuses arming Ooveroment with Ihe 
jioaier of Batnniarily expelling foreign refugees ; of whom seTeral thousands 
vture in London hefore the end of the summer, including Louis Blanc, and 
many of the German Republican leaders. In June, there were repeated 
oolliaions between the police and the Chartist populace in Clerkenwell and 
Bethnal-green; Mr. Ernest Jones, a barrister, and several other?, were put 
on trial for seditious speaking, and suffered various terms of imprisonment ; 
and two batches of mieerable men were seized at low public-houses on 
charges cf treasonable oonspirooy — of which they were convicted chiefly on 
the Buapioioua evidence of one Powell, an informer, and were sentenced 
to transportation. It was long before the Conservative and Ministerial 
newspapers ceased to sing picons over the security of Engbnd alike from 
revolution and reaction ; but there were many dissentients from this 
esnltalion, deemingrevolution but postponed when reaction against peaceful 
progress is industriously invoked. 

In Ireland, rebellion had too long been openly planned to make it 
doubtful that it would now be attempted. Among the foreign depulattocs 
that thronged upon the Provisional Government of France, were some 
IriBhraen, eager to revive the alliBnoe with the Directory; but they met with 
direct refusal. The leader, or rather creator of tlie rebellion party, was 
Mr. John Mitchell, a protestant, and a man of undeniable i^enius and 
integrity, but fanatically resolute on tbe separation of Ireland from the 
United Kingdom. His writings, which circulated immensely, combined 
circumstantial instructions for the conduct of a rebellion, with tbe moat 
eloquent incentives. He was so long permitted to conduct this open con- 
spiracy, that tbe iaactiviiy of the Govemraeni mas generally received as a 
confession of timidity. At length the blow feU; Mitchell was imprisoned, 
twice tried, and sentenced to transportation. The " confederates " swore he 
should not leave Ireland while they lived. But soldiers were poured 
into the country, war-steamers occupied tbe harbours, Mitchell was shipped 
to the Bermudas, tbe Habeas Corpus Act was suspended, and rewarda 
offered for the capture of Smith O'Brien, Meagher, and others. Tbe re- 
bellion must breakout now or never. But the priests held back the peasantry; 
tbe towns were disarmed by the polioe; the only battle fought was one near Bol- 
lingsrry, between some constables and a few poor wretches whom O'Brien in 
vain sought to inspire with his own spirit; and in a fewmonths, half-a-dozen 
Irishmen, who might have adorned any country by their taients, and saved 
it by their patriotism, if talent and patriotism were sufficient for the aalva- 
tion of a country, were on their way to the penal settlements. 

We are accustomed to speak of 1848 as the year of revolutions, and 1819 
of reaction. But, in truth, before revolution had half run its course, 
' reaction had commenced— the excesses, or self-defeaawe a.\'i%'^». ti1 "C™* 
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one, blendjDg with, and veiling, the commencement of the other. So soon 
as May, 1848, the King of Naples had set an example of unscrapnloas 
Tigour to his brother monarchs by giving np the people of his capital to 
massacre by the troops and pillage by the lazzaroni, and disanning the 
ciyic guard as a preliminary to punishing the recollection of his rojal 
promises as the heayiest of crimes. In Augost, Milan capitulated to 
Radetzky, the Austrian commander. In September, the avowal of a desi^ 
in the Frankfort Parliament to create the King of Prussia hereditarj 
Emperor of Germany, provoked a sanguinary encounter between the troops 
of Prussia and Saxony, and the democrats of the city. Meanwhile, Hungiij 
was transforming her serf population into a peasant proprietary; and 
defending herself with impromptu valour — for her regular army was fighting 
in Italy — against the invasion of Jellachich, Ban of Croatia, covertly sanc- 
tioned by the Court of Vienna. On the 9th of October, Lamb^g^ the 
Imperial Commissioner, outlawed by the Diet, was slain, in a transport of 
popular fury, on the bridge of Buda-Pesth. Three days before, Cooot 
Latonr, Austrian Minister of War, was hung on a lamppost by the populace 
of Vienna^ enraged at discovering his treacherous intercourse with Jdb- 
chich, whom the Hungarians had chased to the gates of the capitaL On tbe 
28th, Windischgratz advanced to bombard Vienna ; the timid leaders of the 
Assembly refusing the aid of the Magyar army, within sight of a signal 
Vienna was cannonaded into submission, the Diet suppressed, and Bobeit 
Blum, one of the Frankfort Deputies, taken and shot. In November, the 
King of Prussia ordered the Constituent Assembly to remove from Berlin 
to Brandenburgh — that is, from under the protection of the citizens ; the 
Assembly resisted, and was forcibly dissolved ; Berlin placed in a state of 
siege, and the burgher guard disarmed. In the same month, the Pope'i 
Prime Minister, Hossi, was assassinated; Pius fled to Gaeta, in the disguise 
of a Bavarian footman ; and a Provisional Government was appointed. The 
year closed with the abdication of the feeble Ferdinand, Emperor of Austria, 
in favour of his nephew, Francis Joseph, a youth of eighteen, quite at the 
disposal of his mother, the Archduchess Sophia. Hungary was immediately 
invaded at several points — Gallicia, the Upper Danube, and the Drave — 
and menaced by insurrections among the semi-barbarous tribes of her 
dependencies. Kossuth's foresight and eloquence had previously obtained 
from the Parliament a levy of 200,000 men ; and now he traversed the 
country inspiring the whole people with his own enthusiasm for fatherland 
and freedom. The intrepid but very ill-provided hosts thus raised, were 
concentrated on the Theiss, while the Parliament retired to Debreczin. On 
the 4th of March, the Emperor promulgated a constitution bestowing 
political rights and independent institutions on all the Austrian provinces; 
l^ot thof abrogating the andent constitotion of Hongary, of which ooimtry 
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he was not the legilimate soTsreign, not having been crowned ia its 
flapital, as expresely Etipulatcd in tlie Pragmatic Sanction. Before tbe end 
of April, the Austrian armies had been driven back over the Danube, and 
the Declaration of Hungarian Independence had issued from Debreczin. 
Meanwhile, (he Sardinians hid been utterly defeated at Novarta [March 
the 23rd], and Charles Albert had resigned his crown to his son; 
Haynau had bombarded Brescia, and Marmora, Genoa; the Archduke of 
Tuscan; had fled from hie capital ; the Constituent Assembly of Rome had 
proclaimed it Repuhlic, and elected Mazzlni first Triumvir ; the Pope had 
appealed to all Calbolic powers; France had responded with a promise of 
armed intervention ; and Austria had captured Bologna after eight daya' 
aiege. In Germany, Ihe Frankfort Parliament, disowned firat by Austria, 
then by Prussia, had retired to Stutgard, vhere it was presently broken up; 
insurrections at Dresden, Elberfeld, Dusseldoif, Preslau, and Baden, ia 
lesistance to reaction, had failed ; and all Prussia was under military law. 
In May, the Gaul was at the gates of Home, and a Russian army was 
invading Hungary through Galllcia, Moravia, and Transylvania, in three 
columns, each 50,000 strong. The Eomans yielded [July the 3rd] only 
after a defence worthy of the best days of the Republic, Hungarian 
enthusiasm and intrepidity, inflamed to the highest by the fatality of 
the crisis and the appeals of Goveroor Kossuth, maintained for three 
months the unequal conflict, Bern held the Russian hordes in check on the 
side of Transylvania, and Uembinski on the north-west ; Klapka held the 
fortress of Komorn, and Gorgey covered Raab, against which the Austrians 
-were advancing under Haynau, elated with the reconque^t of Italy, and 
reinforced by another Russian host. But the generals could not combine 
their forces in time to escape being defeated in detail. The Danube and 
the Theiaa were recrossed. Temeavnr was defended with desperate but 
unsuccessful valour. The Government had retired to Arad, and thither 
Gorgey followed them. A council of war transferred the government 
from Kossuth to Gorgey, on the assurance of the latter that the 
Russians would guarantee the maintenance of the Hungarian Constitu- 
tion and en independent Ministr}-. But on the 13tb of August, Gorgey 
surrendered 30,000 men and 138 pieces of artillery, to aRussian general. 
Pelerwardein and Komorn Ktill held out, Klapka refused to follow the 
example and obey the summons of Gorgey. He at length capitulated 
{October the 1st] only on the written assurance of the Imperial Commisaionei; 
of a general amoesty, and an honourable retreat for (he garrison. How the 
former part of the agreement was kepi, nearly every child in England and 
America now knows. Courts-martialwereset upat PeslhandArad — by which 
Count Louis Bntthyani, former Prime Minister of Hungary, and who had 
gone to the Austrian camp with aflag of truce, and WcuV^-^-aQ o'^att.'cOiiH.- 
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men and officers, were shot or hanged ; honourable women were flogged; 
patriotic families were ruined by confiscation and imprisonment ,* 70,000 
hussars and honveds were compelled to enlist in the Austrian ranks; 
Kossuth and his fellow fugitives were even demanded of the Saltan of 
Turkey, in whose dominions they had taken refuge. Thus closed 1849. 
But the reaction did not there stay its relentless coarse. Within the next 
year, Prussia had deserted the cause of the Duchies, and left them to be 
crashed by Denmark. The National Assembly of France had enacted the 
law of May, by which universal suffrage, the basis of the Republic, was 
narrowed to half the number of votes by which that Assembly had beeD 
elected ; the Pope had been reinstated by the combined armies of France 
and Austria ; the Archduke of Tuscany had returned to Florence ; Fodinand 
worked his mild will unchecked in Sicily and Naples; the old German 
Congress had re-assembled at Frankfort ; and the close of 1850 beheld the 
armies of Austria and Prussia converged upon little Hesse Cassel, to enforce 
the restoration of a detestable tyrant and a profligate minister. 

Domestic events, subsequent to the repeal of the corn-laws, and under 
the administration of Lord John Russell, we need do little more than recall 
to the memory of the reader ; observing rather an order of relation than of 
time. — ^The sugar duties and the Navigation-laws were subjects requiring to 
be dealt with on the principle of, and as a practical sequel to, free-trade in 
com. The former were twice prolonged by special acts; but before the 
recess of 1846 — and notwithstanding the opposition of the West Indian 
interest, now identified with the Protectionists, and of a section of the anti- 
slavery party — the new Ministry had eflectcd a reduction extending over 
five years Nothing^ was done on the Navigation-laws, beyond the appoint- 
ment of a committee, until '49; and the measure introduced in that session was 
not carried without some modification, and after several narrow divisions.— 
It will be remembered that opposition to corn-law repeal rested, in part, on 
denials of any extensive dearth of food in Ireland. With another season 
of potato-disease, the dearth became a famine. Before its rising. Parlia- 
ment authorized the advance of £50,000, and the employment of the 
distressed on works of public utility, on the presentment of a county or 
barony sessions. By the 2nd of October, 248 such presentments had been 
made. By the 7th of November, 10,000 persons were employed on the 
public works. In the last week of that month, 273,000 were so employed, 
at the cost of £117,591. By the beginning of December there had been 
numerous deaths by starvation in Skibbereen (county Cork) and in Mayo. 
On the 14th of January [1847], it was stated by a Dean that five thousand 
had perished on the south-west coast of the island. February opened with 
an expenditure of £1,000,000 a month, and the employment of 708,238 
persons daily. Parliament was informed, at its meeting, that nearly two 
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millions slerliDg had already been expended, and liM. nal less tHui Beven 
millioDs noold be required before the next banest; that Skibbereen had 
been depopulated, ani! other dialricta deoimaled, by famine j that food to 
the value of sixteen tnilliona had been destroyed; that instead of the two 
million quarters of cora ire had been accualomed to receive from Ireland, 
an exporiaiton to that amount would be required ; and that a acaroity oi 
grain wbb common to all Europe. Miniatera were indemnified foe ihe re- 
apoDfiibility they had incurred; the com dutiea (then at four shillings per 
quarter on wheat) and Navigation-Jaws were suspended, in preference to an 
impoctBtioti of food by Government vessels ; a proposal by Lord George 
Bentinck, to expend three millions in the cons tr lie tion of Irish railways, 
nas rejected j a loan of eight millions authorised ; a diminished consump- 
tion of com was enforced io pubLie establishments, and recommended to 
the public ; and the S'lth of March was set apart for humiliation and 
prayer. A leport presented by the Relief CommisJioncrs in July, stated 
that out of 2,049 electoral districts, 1,677 had been placed under llie Belief 
Act i that 2,920,792 rations of food were given, and 09,220 sold daily ; and 
that £54,439 had been received in money subscriptions since January, be- 
sides contributions of food from America, and even Turkey. !□ the same 
month, failures in the corn-trade to the amount of £3,027,000 were gazetted; 
a serious aggravatioD of the commercial depression, already under inreati- 
gation by a committee of the House of Commons. The 18th of October 
was observed as a day of thanksgiving for the plenteousnesB of the harvest ; 
and further appeals were made to Qtitish charity for mitigatbg the suffering 
that must yet he endured by the unhappy siatei isle. In which the pestilence 
that is born of famine slill raged, and crime seemed reviving with strength 
for its commission. In the second session of 1S4T, a bill nos carried 
fiiT the repression of crime and outrage in Ireland. Sut politicians 
of all parties had at length been penetrated by the conviction that the 
tenure of land — eiiiaustive subdivision, at extortionate rents, on the one 
band ; and nominal proprietorahip of fertile but untilled wofites, on the other 
— lay at the bottom of Irish wretchedness ; and, in July, 184S, Sir Robert 
Peel introduced a measure which was subsequently adopted by the Govecn- 
ment, and became lav under the title of the Encumbered Estates Act. A 
partial return of famine induced, in the session of '4D, a modification of Ihe 
Irish poor-law, a giant of £50,000 to the unions, and the advance of 
£100,000 for agricultural improvements, oil the security of a rate-in-aid. — 
In the last session of Queen Victoria's second Parliament, Government jura- 
posed to increase the annual giant for educational purposes to £100,009; 
the distribution of which was to be regulated by certain Miautefl of the 
Committee of Privy Council on Education. The promulgation of these 
Minutes created an excitement scarcely less than tha,l of 1843. Since IW. 
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period there had been a remarkable growth of opinion among Dissenten. 
A large proportion of them now took their stand upon a theoretical objec- 
tion to the interference of the State with public education ; and the yait 
majority were resolute in resistance to any plan calculated to increase the 
influence of the Established Church. Such a scheme undoubtedly was that 
embodied in these Minutes of Council ; and the usual reply to this objec- 
tion was, that the Church would infallibly defeat any system not so cha- 
racterised. . In the long debates that took place in the Commons on the 
proposition, only one speaker (Mr. Bright) took up the theoretical ground 
above-named ; but Messrs. Buncombe, Koebuck, and Molesworth — parties 
not supposed to sympathize very strongly with Dissenting views — urged 
various objections to the Minutes, and embodied those objections in amend- 
ments, but forbore to oppose the augmentation of the grant. In the 
same session, a bill for filling up the bishopric of Manchester — one of 
the two sees created, on the report of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, in 
1836 — and announcing, in its preamble, an intention of creating three 
other bishoprics, was introduced by Lord J. Hussell ; who seemed resolved 
on avoiding the embarrassment of former Whig ministries, by extreme 
obsequiousness to the Church. Conservatives and Radicals united in repro- 
bating the proposed increase of prelates, and the tentative clause of the 
preamble was struck out. In the General Election of 1847, ecclesiastical 
questions were almost exclusively predominant. The advanced section of 
Dissenters had resolved on breaking from the Whig alliance, in resentment 
for the indifference with which their remonstrances had been treated on 
three successive occasions, and, now that free-trade was safe, on making 
religious equality the object of systematic political effort. They acted on 
this resolve with an energy not less surprising to themselves than others ; — 
they flung out three members of the ministry — Mr. Macaulay, from Edin- 
burgh ; Mr. Hawes, from Lambeth ; and General Fox from the Tower 
Hamlets — and returned forty members pledged to oppose any further grants 
of public money for religious purposes. Lord John Hussell also received 
for a colleague in the representation of London, the Baron Rothschild, that 
the exclusion of Jews from Parliament (the origin of which will be remem- 
bered) might be fairly tested and broken down. The Premier redeemed 
the pledge he gave on the City hustings by introducing, in 1848, a bill for the 
removal of that disability, which was carried by the Commons, and rejected 
by the Lords : the consequent re-election of the Baron, and the annual 
rejection by the Lords of a measure for his admission to the House of 
Commons, are scarcely matters of history. The appointment of Dr. 
Hampden to the see of Hereford was the occasion of proceedings which a 
wise statesman or a devout Churchman would have hesitated to provoke. 
The bishop-elect was obnoxious to the Tractarian and distasteful to the 
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ETingeiicil party, because now that Arnold was no more he was the ablest 
opponent of the former, had been censured by the DniTeraity of Osford 
for heterodoiy, and was latitudinarian in his ecclesiastical politica. Thir- 
teen bishops hended the clergy and laity in urging the Premier to revoke 
the appointment ; and the Uean of Ilereford declared he would rather 
incur the penalties of prtemunire than obey the congS d'&Iire commnnding 
(he election of Dr. Hampden. But, however ready to gratify the Church 
at the expense of popular interests and feelings, Lord John Russell was 
haughty and obatinale in defending his patronage; — the bishops were 
thanked for their advice ; the dean's letter was curtly acknowledged as an 
intimation of his "intention of violating the law." A majority of the 
Chapter complied with the oongt d'elire ; Iha law courts decided tliat the 
reluctant Archbishop must proceed to confirmation; and the aeries of 
instructive fictions was olimased by the performance of that ceremony in 
Bow Church [January the 16th, 1818], when, notwithstanding that the 
objectors appeared by their proctors, and claimed to be heard, the elec- 
tion was pronounced unanimous. The Bishop of Exeter, the priinum 
mobile of the Hampden agitation, kept up this exposure of the actual 
in contradiction to the theoretical relations of the Church to itself 
and to the Stale. One of his clergy — the Kev. J. Shore — he refused to 
release from his ordination tows ; cited him into the Ecclesiastical Codrt« 
for preaching without license, and held him in prison nearly three months 
for non-payment of costs. Another clergyman — the Kev, G. Gorham — 
presented by the Crown to a living in the diocese of Exeter, the bishop 
refused to institute, on account of his disbeiitf in baptismal regeneration, 
which the bishop nfErmed to be the doctrine of the Church ; the Ecclesias- 
tical Courts confirmed that interpretation ; but the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council decided [March the 8th, 1850] that both the Traclarian 
and Evangelical views of baptism neie compatible with the exercise of 
the ministry, and that Mr. Gorham must therefore be instituted. The seces- 
sion of the defeated parly seemed imminent ; but they contented themselves 
with protesW. The Dissenting members of Parliament vindicated their con- 
ustency by opposing, several years in succession, the vole known as Begium 
Donum; but withoat luccess up to the close of the half-cenlury. The 
passage of a bill to legalize diplomatic intercourse with the court of Rome, 
Tendered necessary, in the opinion of its authors, by the influence of the 
Pontiff on the working of imperial legislation in Ireland — the Roman 
Catholic Synod of Thurles— the publication of a Papal rescript [September, 
1350] instituting a Koman Catholic hierarchy in England ; the Premier's letter 
to the Bishop of Durham, characterising that appointment as an aggression 
Upon the prerogative of the Crown and the liberties of the people ; and the 
violent agitation that forthwith arose— are the last of the eULWctaC\H^ 
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eyents that fell within the period to which we are limited. — ^In the first of 
the two sessions of 1847, Mr. Fielden and Lord Ashley sacceeded in restriet- 
ing the factory working-day to ten hours. The Poor-law Commisuoa 
was re-established, with a modification of the law of settlement. Military 
flogging was the subject of animated debates, reflecting the excitement oat 
of doors, in consequence of the death of a soldier from the effects of the 
lash : the House of Commons declined to prohibit the practice, but an order 
from the War Office limited the number of lashes to fifty. — County Courts, 
for the cheap and speedy administration of equity, long advocated by Lord 
Brougham, were established : three years' experience of their operation, in- 
duced, in 1850, a considerable extension of their powers. In the latter 
year, a bill was carried by Mr. Ewart, empowering town-councils to esta- 
blish public libraries and museums on the vote of two-thirds of the bur- 
gesses. — In 1848, about eighty members of the House of Conunons, 
including the leaders of the disbanded League, formally constituted them- 
selves " the People's party ;"->-in the same session, Mr. Hume introduced 
his annual resolution for household suffrage, the ballot, triennial elections, 
and a re-distribution of the representation. The only Governmental measure 
of electoral reform was a bill for the enlargement of the Irish county and 
borough franchise; the Lords raised the qualification from £S to £15, 
and the Commons consented to a Ministerial compromise, fixing it at 
£12. — The necessity of sanitary laws had been for some years urged 
upon the Legislature by public associations. In the summer of 1849 came 
the cholera, to enforce these appeals and punish the neglect of its former 
warnings. As before, its coming was foreseen, and its progress hither 
from the East anxiously watched. Its appearance in London was chronicled 
in the last week in June ; on the 10th of September, it had reached its 
maximum— about 450 deaths per diem ; on the 18th of October only five 
deaths were registered. The total number of its victims was nearly 15,000 
in the metropolis alone. Days of public prayer and thanksgiving were 
kept, in conformity with a royal proclamation and the resolutions of 
religious bodies. Some of the measures taken to avert or mitigate 
the infliction were made permanent, and many more were promised. 
The establishment of a Board of Health and of Commissioners of Sewers, 
with extensive powers, and the passage of the Metropolitan Interment Act, 
is all that was accomplished in fulfilment of these promises up to the close 
of our period : the last-named measure encountered considerable opposition, 
on account of the lavish compensation it awarded to the clergy, and its 
investing the Board of Health with the functions of the undertaker. — ^In 
the department of finance, the incapacity or misfortunes of former Whig 
administrations seemed to have descended on this. The budget for 1848 
showed a deficiency of nearly three millions ; yet the Ministry proposed 
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) the amount of £385j000, and not onlyn 
renewal of the income-tax, but ita augmentation from three to five per cent. 
The proposition raised a stottn of opposition such as no budget einco that 
of 1816 hsd excited. The City of London and the metropolitan patiahes 
took (he lead in petitioning and memoridizing ; and the scheme waa 
abandoned within a fortnight of its introduction. The Finoncisl RefotmerB 
took advantage of the prevalent indignation to obtain a select committee 
upon the estimates; and on their reports, the expenditure was reduced to 
the amount of £5,600,000 ; but Ministers were permitted to contract 
another loan of two millions, and the property and income-lax was renewed 
for a third term of three years. In the next session, Mr. Cobden took the 
opinion of the House on a proposition for reducing the national expen- 
diture to its amount in 1S3S ; since which period the expense of the naval, 
military, and ordnance departments had risen from eleven to seventeen 
millions. He aho submitted in this year the first of his annual motions in 
favour of international arbitration and mutual disarmament. — Notwith- 
standing the different temperaments of the two men, Lord Grey succeeded 
no better than Lord Stanley !n the administration of colonial affairs. He 
inherited a feud with the Australian states on the ground of convict trans- 
portation ; but in a year or two the feud had become a personal quarrel, and 
a question of kept or broken faith. In ]S4d, a shipload of convicts was sent 
to the Cspe of Good Hope; and the colonists, previously irritated by delay ia 
the establishment of a constitution granted them by tetters patent from the 
Crown, absolutely prevented the " Neptune " touching their shores. In 1850 
a South Australian Colonies' Act — a partial concession of self-govemment — 
was passed, after a series of debates indicating the rapid growth of interest 
among politicians in these settlements, and the presence in Parliament of a 
colonial psfty. The administr^ition of Lord Torrington in Ceylon, and of 
Sir Henry Wnid in the Ionian islands, were the subjects of repeated debate 
in 1819 and '50. Both were charged with arhitrariness and extreme severity 
in the suppression of rebellion ; upon the Ceylon charges a committee sat 
two sessions— inquiry into the Cephalonian grievances was refused. The 
slaughter of some fifteen hundred Dyaks, on the North-west Coast of Borneo, 
on the presumption of piratical habits and intentions, by a force under the 
command of Eojah Brooke [July, 1849], was repeatedly brought before Par- 
liament by Messrs. Hume and Cobden; but without effecL — The excited 
state of the continent naturally reflected itself in the debates of the British 
Parliament. The suppression of the Republic of Cracow, in 1S4S, was 
protested against by Lord Palmerslon ; both Houses sanctioned the protest ; 
and it was proposed by Mr. Hume to enforce it by withholding an annual 
payment to Russia, under the same treaty which guaranteed the inde- 
pendence of Cracow ; but the Government would, iwA ^n ■Ccm.'i. \iro.^>A. "^ 
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the session of 1849, the Hungarian war of independence was charajcterised, 
incidentally, by the Premier, as a *' rebellion ;" but the Foreign Secretary 
held a different language — abetted the SicUians at the commencement 
of their struggles, and endeavoured to mediate between them and the King of 
Naples — consented with professed reluctance to the intervention of France 
in Italy and of Russia in Hungary — ^protested, with successful energy, 
against the demand of the allied Emperors upon Turkey for the extradition of 
the refugees — and was honoured by a subscription of five hundred guineas 
among the Liberal members of the House of Commons for the presentation 
of his portrait to Lady Palmerston. In the next session, however, there 
was an accumulation of charges to answer. Our representative (Sir Henry 
Bulwer) had been expelled from Madrid for presumed interference 
with the domestic policy of Spain; and the appearance of a British 
fleet in the Piraeus, to enforce demands which had already been settled 
by a convention of diplomatists in London, had angered France and 
Bussia, the parties to that convention. In both cases, mortifying con- 
cessions had to be made. The House of Lords censured the Minister whose 
policy had led to these results, on the motion of Lord Stanley, and by a 
majority of thirty-seven. It was felt that unless a counter resolution could 
be obtained from the Commons, that Minister must retire. Such a reso- 
lution was proposed by Mr. Hoebuck, in general terms [June the 24th, 
1850], and carried, after an exciting debate of four nights, by a majority 
of forty-six. It was on this motion Sir Robert Peel delivered his last speech. 
We transcribe a few of its sentences, as alike memorable from the occasion 
of their delivery, and as elucidatory of the whole question : — " The hon. 
and learned gentleman (Mr. Hoebuck) says there shall be no mistake as to 
the purport and import of my vote; that it is not a resolution simply 
of approval of the policy of the noble lord, but a resolution the intention 
and meaning of which is this : — we are to tell the people of all foreign 
countries with whom we have any relations, that our power, so far as it is 
physically concerned, is not to be employed to coerce their rulers; but 
that in so far as the moral influence of this country and of this Govern- 
ment is concerned, the world shall know that we are friendly wheresoever 
we find a large endeavour, on the part of any body of men, to vindicate to 

themselves the right of self-government I am asked, what is 

the antagonistic principle ? I have been challenged over and over again to 
declare it. I will declare it. The principle for which I contend is the 
principle for which every statesman for the last fifty years has contended — 
^namely, non-interference with the domestic affairs of other countries without 
some clear and undeniable necessity arising from circumstances affecting 
the interests of your own country. That is the antagonistic principle for 
which I contend. I affirm that the principle for which you contend is the 
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principle eonteoded ogaioBt by Mr. Fox, when it waa employed in farouc of 
atbitrary government ; which was resisted by Lord Castlereagh and 
Mr. Canniog at the Congress of Verona; the principle which waa asaerted 
by the ConTentloQ of France on the 19th of November, 1792, and waa 
abandoned by that sume Cuovention on the 13th of April, 1793, because 
Frftnce found it utterly impossible to adhere to it consistently with the main- 
tenance of peace. . . It is my firm belief that you <nill not advance the cause 
of constitutions! government by attempting to dictate to other nstions. If 
you do, your intantions will be miataken— you will rouse feelings upon which 
you do not calculate — you wilt invite opposition to government; and 
beware that the time does not arrive, when, frightened by your own inter- 
Terence, you withdraw your oounteoaace from those whom you have eicited, 
and leave upon their mind the bitter recollection that you have betrayed 
them. If you succeed, I doubt whether or no the institutions that take 
root under your patronage will be lasting. Constitutional liberty will be best 
worked out by those who aspire to freedom by their own efforts. You will 
only overload it by your help, by your principle of interference. . . . For 
these reasons, X give my dissent, my reluctant dissent, from the motion of 
the honourable gentleman. I would not evade the difficulty by silence or ab- 
sence — I hate stated the grounds upon which I protest against the resolutioa 
— the carrying of which, I believe, will give a false impression with respect 
to the dignity and honour of this country, and will eitabliah a principle 
which you cannot carry into esecution without imminent danger." 

It was the very next day after the delivery of these luminous and pacific 
Bentiments, that the speaker, of whose character ihey were the natural 
expression, and whose long career gave them the added weight of experi- 
ence, ceased for ever from his utterances and labours. On the evening of 
Saturday, June the 29th, Sir Robert Peel was thrown from his horse, and 
was home to his bouse in AVhitehall, insensible and mortally injured. 
None who were then of age to observe, will ever forget the thrill of in- 
credulous alarm which tan through the metropolis with the circuiatioa of 
the inlelligence — how, the next day, church-goers whispered it lo each other 
in the lobbies of their places of worship— how, from nearly every pulpit 
where extempore prayer was offered, supplication was made for the illus- 
trious sufferer — how the usual gaiety of the parks on a summer Sunday's 
afternoon was overclouded — hoiv the representatives of all classes, from the 
Sovereign to the labourer, crowded to the mansion of the dying Htatesman 
— bow tad, solemn groups, kept their watch, almost as at the last houn 
of Mirabeau, till daybreak of Wednesday, the 2nd of July, when it waa 
known that all was over. A sigh of effeclionale grief, as at an unknown, 
irreparable loss, scorned to burst from the heart of the nation. Since tK% 
commencement of this last period of our nanttti^e, Kvati-g-«(V'js.t ■aa5i«a^i™'a 
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freqaently recurred in its progress, had been more or less quietly with- 
drawn by the hand of Death ; on others, that invisible but eyo^busy hand 
was about to lay hold. Mackintosh died in 1832 from the effect of a ^icken- 
bone. In the following year, Earl Dudley, the friend and colleague of 
Canning, terminated a brilliant career under the dark cloud of insanity. 
Wilberforce lived to hear the abolition of colonial slavery decreed by the 
Imperial Parliament ; and was borne to an honoured grave in Westminsttf 
Abbey by nobles and statesmen. In 1838, Lord Holland disappeared £rom 
the aristocratic council-chamber in which he had for half a century repre- 
sented, with solitary consistency, the cause of civU and religious liberty; 
and from that princely mansion whose hospitalities, elegancies, and 
intellectual reunions, are commemorated in the brilliant pages of Macanlay. 
In the same year, Lord Eldon was taken from a world whose progrev 
he had long helped to retard, but which had rolled past, leaving him 
scarce a partner in his fears and lamentations but his ancient colleagoe 
Sidmouth, who lived on till 1844 ; — ^both respected by many, but regretted 
by none. Buzdett, having gradually revolved within ten years from Radi- 
calism to Toryi^, died in 1844, the whilom " pride of Westminster " ap- 
propriately representing North Wiltshire ; — in the next year. Alderman Sir 
Matthew Wood, as staunch a Liberal, though a wiser man, as in the days 
of the Piccadilly blockade. Earl Grey departed in 1845, with the postho- 
mous glory of one who had finished ten years before a career of singular 
consistency — of fidelity to the service of the people and to the traditions of 
his order ; — followed, three years later, by his successor in the Premiership, 
Lord Melbourne, leaving the narrower reputation of a refined gentleman 
and a humane ruler. On the 15th of May, 1847, died, at Genoa, Daniel 
G'Connell, as broken in spirit as in health, bequeathing, with a mournful 
significance, his heart to Rome and his body to Ireland. On the 22nd of 
September, 1848, Lord George Bentinck was smitten with a fatal spasm, in 
a morning walk ; unrewarded for his sacrifices and uncongenial toils but by 
the gratification of honest prejudices. Sir William Follett was cut off in 
1845, and Charles BuUer in 1848 ; — theirs the saddest fate of all ? withered 
in the maturity of manhood and the pride of youthful statesmanship ; 
snatched from admiring friends and great hopes of public service. 
In the latter year, Ashburton bowed his grey hairs, wearing the added 
glory of a peace-maker. Within the six years 1843 and '49, died the Dukes 
of Sussex and Cambridge, and the Queen Dowager Adelaide ; each with a 
separate reputation. In the last year of the half-century, the discrowned 
E.ing of the French laid down the burden of an exile's life ; and respectful 
compassion mingled with the sternest judgments. But none of these was 
honoured, or missed, or mourned, in comparison with Sir Robert PeeL 
Only to him were statues voted by Parliamenti and eagerly subscribed for 
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by the public; while to his family were proffered in fnin the royal rewards 
he had rejected for himself. The son of the Lancashire ootton-apiooer had 
grown to be an apparent essential to the State. Sovereign and people had 
learned to look to him, with a confidence not altogether good, for service in 
any perplexity and direction in any crisis. The words in which he bade 
farewell to office were now literally verified — be was remembered with 
momentary anger by a vanquished party and blinded interests; but in the 
homes of all bread-winners, with gratitude approaching afTeclion. His 
early and later errors were forgotten, or leciiLled without reproach; his 
openneBS to conviction and his power to achieve — the sagacity and resolution 
of the statesman, the kindly generosity of the man — were dwelt upon by 
friends, and ungrudgingly acknowledged by opponents. He was the man 
of the era — with some of its characteristic defects, its excess of caution, its 
over-respect for material interests, its distrust of abstract principles — but 
be seemed also the man of the future, and would possibly have proved 
how inadequate are these to the new era which eventa appear to have 
marked out. 



CHAPTER X. 

1, 1830 TO IBiO— porotiucs; 



In the two former divisions of this oanative, we closed the record of 
legislative proceedings nnd political movements with a sketch of the con- 
dition of the people, the subjeols of that legislation and of these excitements. 
The materials of the former are collected and unimpeachable — of the 
latter, scattered and uncertain. The People, inorganic in their social 
capacity, are also and necessarily unreported. It is only since the 
beginning of the present century that their numerical condition has bean 
periodically tabled— only since 1838 that the natural incidence of life 
have been submitted to a process that promises to lay an adequate basis for 
a system of inductive social philosophy. The balances of trade are not fairly 
poised by the hand of statistical authority ; the antiquated and perplexing 
distinction between official and real values leaves the facts of oammerco 
almost as debateable as the inferences to be deduced. Of the prices of food 
and labour, no general, impartial averages are struck. The historian of 
another half century may find it quite otherwise: he may have access to 
archives of Industry as copious and reliahle as ItQ&o ol \ie%\diB.'C->Qti.. tit'eafci 
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Indoitry hM k philowptiy, ■ poli^, a lileratDie, * rdigiatt of ilii 
•ay nther, tha eonditioii mnd elainw of Indiuby hava givon ■ iw* h» 
plcxioD, IwTB inTiued a new eUmenl, into all philoaopfa j, pcditio^ BtTTT^r^ 
and leli^oD ; ai wa aball ahow in our few remaining page*. 

The following table exhibit* the popoUtion of K"gl»'Ml and Wakiilk 
amount expended in legal proTiuon for the poor, tha eqaivaknt of ie 
amount in qoailen of wheat, iti average price per qoartar, uid Uia n 
of criminal commitmeDta, in each of the jraara 1831 to ISfiO : — 
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It will be remembered — or, if forgotten, may be aeen bjr reference to page 
210— that the increaae in the population in the firtt decade of the century 
wal IS. 11 per cent. — on the aecond, 14.12 percent. — and on the third, 14.SI 
pet cent The census of 1841 declared, that the actual increaae during the 
fourth decade had been 34 per cenL ; while the calculated natural increaK 
would bsTe been rather less than 10 per cent. The exceea of the actnal 
OTer the caiciilated increment waa attributed to the immigration of Scotch 
and Iriah labouiert ; for the ascertained increaae for Scotland and Ireland 
was leai than that of England. Thii cenaui alto bore striking testimony to 
the accelerated force of a tendency we have before noticed — namely, the 
transference of population from the agricultural to the manufacturing 
ditUicta. The ratio of tbia proceia, during thirty yean, was shown in the 
following centenoial statement of the distribution of the population:— 

AfTlBultnnl. CommeRU. HltKlliaMBL 



Up (0 Ibu time, only the grand totals of tlie census of 1851 liave been 
published ; we are theiefore unshle to sa; whether, and to vhat extent, this 
tendency hoa continued to operate. The facta diiolosed by those grand 
totals, however, were serioas as regards England— as legardi Ireland, appal- 
ling. The population of England and Wales was shown to be 17,905,631 
—the decennial increase only 12 per cent.; that the total population of 
Great Britain and Ireland was only 668,108 mois than in 1841—27,462,262 
against 26,833,496 ; and that the increase was considerably in favour of the 
female sex — a fact at variance with the received law of population. The 
population of Ireland was ascertained to be 6,615,794 — whereas it was in 
1841, 8,175,124 ; in 1831, 7,767,401 ; in 1821, 6,801,827. Thus, instead of 
an increase of about sis per cent, as in the preceding twenty years, there had 
been a decrease of 20 per cent. Absolutely, the population which was 
believed in 1841 to have exceeded the returns, had been reduced nearly 
300,000 below that of 1821. Inferentially, had the natural rate of increase 
been followed, the population would have been two millions more than at 
present. A new power hod been at work : not alone the permanent causes 
of Irish decadence, hat the new element of emigration. Within twenty 
years, 2,566,023 persons had sailed from the ports of the United Kingdom, 
whither, and in what number, yeai by year, the following table shows : — 
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Of the 1,692,063 penoos constituting the emigration in the interval of th« 
censuses of 1841 and '51, 1,100,000 Bailed directly from Irish ports. It it 
known that of the remaining half-mitlion, a large proportion had inada 
Liverpool only • point of embwLttion for the West i andltia\«iAHWi»'ia»' 
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Bi the inereRH of population in OrcM Britain had exce«d*d tlw iwtan 
numben d( Iiiih bad Mttled in our largs town*. Still, fire hnndnd lk«- 
Mnd loult were unuoounted for. Had thoj puiahad numambt;, or «n 
tbef never botn P In iupport of tha Utter thsory , it wu laid, Ihil a 
emigrant* are uiually neitlier theold nor tb« feiy joong, bot penooi ofdi 
age to tMcame parenti, the natural ofipring of Inland had (Walled tit 
regittriea of otbw landi. With thii abatement, it miut stiU be tm 
HTerel hundredi of thoaiands had either baen prematitiAlf depriTed vfB, 
OT prevented bj abnarmal cbuh* from entaring upon it. 

The amDunt of public reTeoue and espeoditure, the innu applied to tii 
reduction of the National Debt, the Talue of onr importa and export^ ■ 
each of the years 1S31 to 1890, were as tbilowa: — 
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We have noticed, in another place, the progreu of railway legialatiog. 
It nill be remembered that the opening of the first EngUah line — the 
MsQchestei and Liverpool— was so recent a« 1830. "nie immediate 
and unexpected success of this enterprbe — unexpected, that is, of ill 
kind and to its degree ; the conveyance proving much swifter and 
the traffic Tsstly greater than had been calculated — stimulated othert, 
and procured for them Parliamentary sanction, despite the blindly 
selfish opposition of landowners. The London and Birmingham, and the 
Birmingham and Liverpool, lines were commenced in 1833 — tho London 
and South Western in 18M— the Great Western in 1636— the Eastern 
Counties, and the London and Sonlh Eastern, in 1836. The revival o/ 
commerce in 1843 developed a strong tendency to railway speculation ; in 
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1845, ihe (endencf became a raadDess. In the farmer jear, tirentf-four 
liilway acU passed — in the next, forty-eight. In the session of '45, the 
railway deputmont of the Board of Trade bad to be remodeUed, and the 
House of ComiDoiis niu obliged to set aside its standing orders, and to con- 
sider railway projects in groups. Within and witbout tbe House, the excite- 
ment was prodigiouG, The newipapern wete loaded with ndverlisements of 
lines to places before unheard of, on the proposal of men equally obscure. 
A number of joarnals etai'ted, and lived for some time, upon the railway 
interest. One hundred and twenty bills passed. The 30lh of November 
-nos fixed as the day for lodging at the Board of Trade, and with the clerks 
of the peace in parishes affected, plans and specifications. The 30th was a 
Sunday — unforeseen, of course, when appointed j and the scene of lacing 
and scuffling which prevailed till post midnight in Whitehall, was an 
appTopciaCe climax to the whole. Of the 1,200 companies started, more than 
half succeeded in registering their prospectuses, representing a capital of 
£563,203,000. The bursting of the bubble could not then be long delayed. 
The preliminory expenses of many bon^fide schemes exceeded the total oieaoB 
or their promoters — with the hundreds of projects which vere a, mere 
swindle, to obtain these expenses was the only object. A committee of the 
House of Commons in the folioning session obtained a classification of sub' 
seribers. It included men and women of sU ranks, from the Dowager 
Duchess to the shopboy. The panic that succeeded to the mania scarcely re- 
tarded, however, the construction of really needed lines. In 18-1G,272 bills 
pBSSed,andwithintheDext four years, 35S more. At the dateof the last Report 
of the Commissioners of Railways (December, 1850), there were 5,312 
miles of railway communication in England and Wales, 9S1 in Scotland, 
and 536 in Ireland : the lines authorized by Parliament extended to 12,182 
miles. Tbe number of persona employed in the conduct or construction of 
railways ^as upwards of 150,000; the nuhiber of passengers during the 
post year 00,000,000 ; and the amount of the capital invested, £250,000,000. 
And this, the creation of twenty years! How unlike the result of twenty 
yeara of narfare ! 

Other works of peace were in progress. Steam.gliips were bringing New 
York within ten days of London, and rendering the Nile nearly as 
accetiible to tourists as the Rhine ; telegraphic wires were being strung 
along the path of every railway train, and stretched beneath the Straits of 
Dover, to unite the capitals of Europe. Men of bold and philanthropic 
thought were turn bg these new-bom appliances of science to their own high 
purposes, and interweaving the unconscious agenciea of commercial enter- 
prise with the moral elements of a new civilization. Congresses were held in 
Euecessive years at Iiondon, Brussels, Paris, and Frankfort, of tbe polIticiaDS, 
'iterati, and pbilantfatopiats, of all nations, to ^totaoXe qx^-^^n^ «^^ '^'^~ 
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simsent peace. The depoUtions that bora to the Pnmnonal GovenuMBt d 
the French Republic the congratnlationsand good withes of the Engfiiii 
people were reciprocated in the following sammer bj detaehmenta of the 
National Guard, seTeral hnndred atrongy who were entertained with firateml 
cordiality in the British metropolis. So anapieiona was the a^eet of inter- 
national relations, that the design of inaugurating the new half-eentDj 
with an Exhibition of the Works of Indastry of All Nations, was ptoni^ 
gated by one in the highest rank of English society, and responded to witii 
cordiality by the OoYemments and peoples of Europe and America. Thiitf- 
five years of peace between England and these powers, often threatened, 
as we have seen, with rupture, but preserred, notwithstanding, without sab- 
mission to indignity or injury — the decay of international antipathies vith 
the growth of political liberties — ^the facilities of interconise whose cnstioD 
we have witnessed — ^the tightening of those corda of amity by the reeipneal 
relaxation of fiscal bonds — these happy circnmstanoes inspired men of 
exalted staUon, intellectual eminence, and cosmopolitan benevolence, with the 
idea of an exposition and a fete, that should at once celebrate and tend to 
perpetuate the union of all ciTilized peoples in the arts of industry and 
peace. How magnificently the project was realised — ^how the hopes, gnnd 
and beneficent, it expressed and stimulated, have been already overcast- 
it comes not within our present purpose to record. 

It was the " condition of England question," however — the elimination of 
facts and the agitation of thought concerning the social eatate of the masses 
— which gave its distinctive character to the period of which we are 
writing. The enactment of the Reform Bill was an authoritative recogni- 
tion of the doctrine which the Revolution of 1789 definitively established for 
France — namely, the right of the whole people to participate in political 
power ; a right the exercise of which it might be necessary temporarily to 
limit, but whose existence could never more be denied. Pauperism and 
ignorance were the circumstances which, in this country, were considered to 
constitute this limitation. When the Poor Law of 1834 had destroyed the 
claim of the able-bodied to out-door relief, political economists Uiought 
nothing remained but to hope and labour for the education of the masses 
In such knowledge and habits as would preserve them from the degradation 
of the workhouses on the one hand, and entitle them to enfranchisement 
on the other. Harriet Martineau, Colonel Thompson, and Ebenezer Elliott, 
were the teachers and the bard of a more advanced view — that labour was 
defrauded of its rights, education retarded, pauperism engendered, discon- 
tent nourished and justified, by food-taxes and hostile tarifiis. Contempo- 
raneously with Chartism and the League, there arose, as we have seen, a 
school of social reformers who sought to ameliorate the lot of poverty by 
legislation and charity — who propounded no principle of social reconstruct 
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tion, but Bimply enforced the old-fashioned precepts, that tlie rich should 
be kind to the poor, nnd the stioDg protect the weak. The philosophy 
and literature of ihe age eeemed remarkably affected by ita social maladies 
— either touched with the aympathy of healing Tirlue, or the infection, 
of onhealthy sentiinent. Tlie brothers George and Andrew Combe had 
taught their numeloiis disciples to hope for the mora^ regeneration of 
the morally diseased classes, only throngli an alteration of their social 
condidons. Charles Dickens insinuated the same doctrine through the 
pathos and humour of "Oliver Tniat." TIiomasHood checked his waggery 
to sing the touching lament of the ahirt-maker. Douglas Jerrold turned 
the artillery of his nit and Earcaam upon the contrasts of " St. James 
and St. Giles." Disraeli rcTealed to the fashionable world the existence of 
" Two Nations " in the heart of England. Carlyle shouted froca the heights 
of his renown as a philosopher and litttirateitr, that the legislation which to 
petitions big as cart wheels and eecorted with pikes, could answer only 
with able speeches and special commisBions, was an occursed sham. Lord 
John Russell declared from his place in Parliament that the working classes 
had not shared to their fair degree in the progress of other classes since the 
beginning of the century. In the tardy appreciation of Wordsworth's genius 
there seemed a symptom of that appreciation of humanity which inspired 
the poet of the " Excursion ; " and the poetry of Alfred Tennyson seemed 
to derive half its popularity from its participation in Ibia quality. The 
theories of Bobert Owen, experimented upon (it will be remembered) twenty 
years before at New Lanark, had taken a wide and deep hold upon the 
working classes; and retained it despite the failure of Socialist organization I, 
and the horror which the name of Socialism inspired among the religious 
and respectable, as a synonyme for atheism, licentiousness, and universal 
spoliation. When Chartism ceased its collision with anti-corn -law ism, it 
took the form of an agrarian socialism ; and no sooner had the Talue of 
forty shilling freeholds, as a political weapon, been proved, than the absolute 
possession of house and land became an object of eager ambition to ihou- 
aands of artisans and small traders, and the basis of numerous asaociations. 
The Temperance movement had rescued thousands from the dissipation of 
means and health ; and educated hundreds of thousands to habits of self- 
denial and thrift. Ragged Schools had sunk a shaft into those subterranean 
recesses of society where generations of criminals are hatched, and the 
materials of riot are collected against the moment of explosion. Factory 
laws had abridged the severity and protraction of factory labour ; and public 
opinion was being brought to bearupon the same evils in commercial towns. 
Public Baths and Washhouses in London and Liverpool challenged a com. 
nencement of sanitary reform. A Model Lodging-house here and there 
gave sign of what might be done for the habitations o£ Ihe ^ewifNa- "^m^"^S«»» 
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loop-holes into a better future eared also to refeal an appalling and almost 
hopeless present While the Irish of St Giles' and Wapping were a^aring 
on their knees before Father Matthew, their darling but destruotiye whidcyr 
the English poor of Westminster and Bethnal Green were disoovered to be 
habitual opium-eaters; while statesmen were addueing the statistics of 
benefit societies #b a proof of the providence of the people, it was disclosed 
that poisoning was systematieally practised oyer wide districts for the sake 
of the five or ten pounds ensured at death; and while enthusiastio finee- 
traders were dilating on universal employment, adequate wages, and cheap 
5Dod, as the certain results of unfettered commerce, others were asking 
whether the mere extension of the social system which left Paisley to subsist 
on diarity in 1842 — compelled starring Irishmen to see the com they had 
reaped carried off by the agents of absentee landlords, while their winter 
stock of potatoes lay a fetid heap-nimpelled the trading classes to a keenness 
of competition destructiye to morality and comfort — kept the labouring 
dasses ever within sight of compulsory idleness and consequ^it destitution 
— suspended the decent sustenance of millions upon the caprice of an 
English summer and the yield of an American cotton crop— whether the 
system which permitted these results could be rendered, by any increase of 
its yital power, either just or safe. It was in the midst of such questionings 
as these that the French Heyolution burst upon view, and revealed the 
dreaded form of Socialism, no longer in the hierarchical mysticism of 
Fourrier or the metaphysical theses of Robert Owen, but as the political 
charter of Louis Blanc, " the Kight to Labour," the " Organisation of 
Industry." The glare of the continental insurrections made visible a social 
condition in nearly every country of Europe analogous to that of England, 
and a political party fanatically bent upon its rectification. The visitation 
of 1849 deepened the impression upon thoughtful minds of the facts we have 
recited. The cholera was discoursed of from the pulpit and the press, and 
in society, in a very different spirit from that in which it was formerly 
regarded. Preachers and public vrriters did not exhibit it so much as a call to 
pious resignation, as a summons to repentance of the transgression of physical 
and moral laws. The reading of the appointed prayer for the removal of pesti> 
lence was followed by sermons tracing the progress of the malady from Indian 
jungles, over Danubian marshes, along the open sewers and poisoned rivers 
and reeking graveyards of our cities, from the fever nests of destitution up 
to the luxurious chambers of adjacent affluence ; and the lesson was brought 
home by appeals for contributions to a fund for improving the habitations of 
the poor. We have one more fact to chronicle : — ^The leaders of all reli- 
gious bodies had for some time marked and acknowledged the alienation 
fiK>m their communions of " the people ;** and the general decline of those 
communions, in consequence of their non-recruitment from the external 
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world. Bishops and eminent cler^men openly admitted tliat the Establish- ^H 

ment vns not in fact, though of right, the Church of the Foari and ^H 

enforced the partunount necessity of rectamation. CongregutioiiBl, Captint, ^^ 

and Wealeyan Uciona and Conferences reported year after year retrograde 
or stationary nuraben ; and the rapid aubstilutian of an intellectual 
hostility for mere brutish indifference towards their creeds and worship, || 

amongst the millions, by whose conTictionB and affections a Church miut 
stand or fill. The light that bad broken in led, at ffrst, only to the vigorous 
use of ordinary missionary efforta. Immense sums were raised for the build- 
ing of churches — as many as ten were erected in the one parish of 
BelhQsl Green. But it vas found in the course of a few years, that while 
the diiproporlton of church accommodation to the population was scarcely 
lessened, the new churches were not always filled — and then, not with the 
poor. It was now discovered and procUimcd that the ear of the people 
must be won to the gospel of eternal sslvatioii, by sympathy with their 
BGCular interests. The absence of that sympathy, or of its natural manifes- 
tation, wag deplored by many as a sin as well as a mistake ; and reparation 
was offered from the love of right as well aa from an ecclesiastical purpose. 
Cue of the forms taken by this spirit was that of Christian Socialism — an 
infusion of the religious principle of brotherhood into the economical doc- 
trine of co-operative kbour. The teachers of this school — attheheadofwhicb 
were two clergymen, Professor Maurice and Mr. C. Kingsley — did not confine 
themselves lo teaching; but procured the advance of large sums of money to 
intelligent working menfor the purpose of expeiimenling upon this principle. 
Perhaps this is the highest as well as the latest fact of our record. The 
mention of religious communities and beliefs has conlinuvlly j^curred in 
our prc^esa^religiouB influences have formed one of the streams whose 
coarse we have tracked through fifty years of English history. But it hai 
been usaally in antagonism with some eivil interest or right j — the stream has 
lesembled rather a brawling mountain rill, noisily forcing its way between 
rocky banks and beneatli darkening thickets, only here and there gleaming 
in the sunlight of the open plain, than a broad, serene rivei:— serene aa with 
the consciousness of might and benignity. We have seen religion, as 
embodied in a Protestant Establishment, resisting the concession of civil 
Tights to four millions of British subjects, tilt statesmen and aoidieri could 
see no alternative but concession or the horrors of civil war — resisting tba 
removal of degrading disabilities from the members of communities similar 
in faith to their oppressors, until the growth of political liberty wrested 
away the power of vengeance and tyranny — resisting the concession of 
political enfranchisement to the demands of an unanimous and indignant 
nation — resisting, in short, whatever was obnoxious to the ruling powers, so 
long M it was obnoiious; active only in defence of its own outrBteous. 
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priTileges and noisome corruptions. We have seen in Dissenting sects, it 
may be, something of a similar spirit — indifference to all but the defence of 
transmitted immunities, release from positive grievances, and retrogression 
in numerical strength ; — of united, resolute action against institutions incom- 
patible in their very existence with the spirit and traditions of Noncon- 
formiCy — of generous co-operation with the mass of the people for their 
enfranchisement and elevation — we have seen little or nothing. Doubtless, 
while the wordy war of polemics was loudest, the strife of sects keenest, the 
spirit of Christianity, common to all, was quietly operative in multitudes to 
lives of godliness and charity ; operative for strength, and consolation, and 
blessing; — as in the days of chivalry and the civil wars, v^hile courtly 
knights were spearing each other in jousts, and neighbour-barons besieged 
each other's castles, peace and contentment dwelt with many a hind, 
and in many a home of the growing cities — unobserved and un- 
recorded. But we may hope, from the latest facts of our record, that 
the most influential among Churchmen have become distrustful of 
alliance with the State, and eager for the confidence of the people — 
that Dissenters are awaking to the perception of a religious element in 
the great popular heart which they may educe and enlighten, though they 
may not turn it into the channels of their own organizations — that devout 
and thoughtful men are evoking from the new science of social life, some 
method of ensuring sustenance and culture to all who will accept it, and 
diminishing the temptation to refusal ; so that none shall enter upon life and 
find every standing-place preoccupied — none leave it with the complaint, that 
to him Heaven seemed to contain no father, and humanity no brother. What 
we have beheld accomplished, forbids us to despair of this, the supplement 
and security of all. The nation that came off victorious in a conflict of 
twenty years, with a mighty and relentless foe — that has borne up through 
nearly twice that period under an incalculable burden of debt, and yet has 
doubled its population, and probably its wealth — that has eclipsed in solid 
achievement the wonders of fable — such a nation can surely solve the 
problem, How to feed and teach, without incertitude or exception, every 
child born within its borders. Call that problem, reader, what you will, 
the Organization of Industry, or the Mission of the Church, we quit you 
with the prediction — England will demonstrate its solubility, or have fallen 
into irremediable decadence, ere the conclusion of this new Half-Century. 
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CHAPTER SUPPLEMENTABY. 

(WBITTEN FOR THIS KDITION.) 

TIIK PAPAL-AGORE8SI0N AGITATION, AKD ECCLKSIA8TICAL TITLES* BILL— mCIDElSTS OF CONTEMFORART 
CnURCH HISTORY— MINISTERIAL FALL Ain> RESTORATION — TUB ORBA.T BXHIBITION— MR. OLABSTON' 
AND THE NEAPOLITAN GOVERNMENT — KOSSUTH IN ENGLAND— LORD FALMBRSTON's EJECTION FROM 
OFFICE— LOUIS napoleon's COUP D'ETAT — OVERTHROW OF THE RUSSELL CABINET— THE DERBY 
MnaSTRY^THB GENERAL ELECTION — ^DEATH OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON — RATIFICATION OF 
COMMERCIAL FREEDOM— DISRAELI'S BUDGET — ITS REJECTION — ^RESIGNATION OF MINISTERS, AND 
FORMATION OF THE COALITION CABINET— THE GOLD DISCOVERIES, AND THEIR INFLUENCE ON 
EKGLISH INDUSTRY. 

The closing passages of our review strikingly illustrate the opening sen- 
timent of the Proem. Broad and deeply marked are the lines of action 
which run into the first year of the new Half-Century, yet have already 
found their natural termini. We, therefore, resume the pen laid aside 
twelve months since ; and will endeavour to round ofF the unfinished pro- 
jections of our story. 

The last three months of 1850, and the first six of 1851, were tro;ubled 
by an excitement violent beyond the calculations of the most eager, 
and the control of the most influential, of its promoters. We have men- 
tioned (p. 329), the return to this country, in October of the former year, of 
Cardinal Wiseman, charged with a papal rescript, dividing England and 
Wales into Roman Catholic dioceses, and appointing Roman Catholic pre- 
lates with territorial titles. The act itself was certainly calculated to alarm, 
as an indication of the growth of Romanism. The language in which it 
was announced was undeniably offensive to a people whose ancestors 
were anti-Papal long before they were anti-Catholic, and in whose estima- 
tion Protestantism is identified with all their most precious possessions. But 
the excitement that straightway arose-— alarm and anger mingling in a 
blinding storm — a simple arrangement between separate portions of one 
ecclesiastical community, neither forbidden by English law, nor claiming 
authority from it, was mistaken for a tangible aggression upon the preroga- 
tives of the crown and the liberties of the people. The bishops and clergy 
of the Established Church — their spiritual authority superseded, and their 
political status contemned — were naturally the first to assemble, protest, 
and appeal. Protestant associations, central and local, followed. Then the 
secular corporations began to adopt memorials, praying for governmental or 
legislative interference. By this time, the anniversary of Gunpowder Plot 
was upon us. That usually ridiculous commemoration was this year rendered 
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scandalous to the public morals and dangerous to the public peace. Gen- 
tlemen of the Stock Exchange, and the respectabilities of Clapham, wen 

.\ not ashamed to subscribe their guineas^ that vagabonds might parade the 
leading thoroughfares with gigantic effigies of the Pope and Cardinal, whicb 
at night were hanged and burned, in the presence of mobs thus stimulated 

' into enthusiasm for a Church to whose temples, it is to be hoped, they weie 
strangers, or whose teachings they misunderstood. On the same propitiooi 
day, there was made public a letter addressed by the Premier to the Bishop 
of Durham, promising that " the present state of the law shall be carefuOj 
examined, and the propriety of adopting any proceedings with reference to 
the recent assumption of power deliberately considered." It has been 
alleged that this famous epistle was designed to allay, rather than to stimu- 
late, the rising agitation; but with that explanation, the concluding sentence 
is scarcely reconcileable : — ** I have little hope that the propoundeis and 
framers of these innovations will desist from their insidious course ; but I rely 
with confidence on the people of England, and I will not bate a jot of heart 
or life so long as the glorious principles and the immortal martyrs of the Be- 
formation shall be held in reverence by the great mass of a nation which looks 
with contempt on the mummeries of superstition, and with scorn at the 
laborious endeavours which are now making to confine the intellect and 
enslave the soul." ' 

Certainly, if the design of the Durham Letter were such as is now alleged, 
it was as perversely unsuccessful as it was ill-adapted. Immediately, the agi- 
tation became as it were, a cloven flame, and laid hold with one or other of 
its tongues upon the whole surface of society. (The social depths, the work- 
ing-men, 'for the most part, preserved a strict, but not uninterested neutrality) 
The anti-Catholic party now set in motion every wheel and lever of tlic 
Church and State machine. The Premier's non-official epistle was unscni- 
pulously represented as an expression of the mind of the sovereign; and ''God 
save the Queen " was coupled, in every resolution, with the old "No Popery" 
cry. Every county, diocese, municipality, and parish, had its meeting and 
petition. The chapel-bell helped to swell the clangour of the cathedral 
tocsin. By the Protestant Dissenting Deputies, and in many a meeting- 
house where the ecclesiastical supremacy of the Queen is denied by every 
extempore prayer and in every ordination sermon. Parliament was besought to 

" vindicate the exclusive right of the Crown to appoint bishops. — On the other 
side, an elaborate and eloquent " Appeal " was put forth by Cardinal Wise- 
man. Mr. Roebuck renounced his allegiance to Lord John Russell, as the 
traditional champion of religious liberty. In Manchester, Norwich, and other 
great towns. Radicals and Anti-State-Church men united in indignant re- 
probation of the Premier's intolerant and insulting manifesto. Several of 
the Nonconformist journals, and not a few of the Nonconformist churches. 
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c] tefiised to go with the multitude to do wrong. £Feii from the high places 
i of the Piotestaot establishmeat, from Archbishop Whatelj and the Bishop 
^- d Norwich, issued the counsels of Christian charity and true statesmanship, 
c The Catholic gentry of the northern counties headed their fellow-religionistB 
[ IB temperate protest. And Ireland, with characteristic heat, swore her 
[ popular representatiTes to implacable hostility against the Minister who had 
cast, from the steps of the throne, at the religion of one-third of the Queen's 
mihjects, epithets usually relegated to '< graceless zealots,'' and certainly for- 
bidden by official deoorum. 

The assembling of Parliament disclosed at once the feebleness of minis- 
terial intendons and the moral strength of the numerically insignificant 
dissentients. On Friday, February the 7th, Lord John Russell introduced a. 
Billy " To prevent the assumption of Ecclesiastical Titles in respect of places 
in the United Kingdom." It consisted of four sections, re-enacting that 
^ clause in the Cath<^c Belief Act, which forbids the assumption of Eccle- 
siastical Titles, identical with those of the Established Churches of England 
and Ireland (a provision which had not been violated}, and extending the pro- 
hibition to titles derived from any other place in the United Kingdom ; 
enforcing the prohibition by a penalty of JlOO, and declaring forfeit to the 
Crown property left in trust to persons using these forbidden distinctions. 
The first reading was carried, after four nights' debating, by a majority of 
032 [S&S for, 63 against] ; but of this immense majority, there was scarcely 
(me speaker who did not object to the measure as paltry and inefficient;, 
ivhile among the minority were the distinguished names of Graham, Sidney 
Herbert, Card well, Frederick Peel, Cobden, Bright, Gibson, Roebuck, Craw- 
ford, Fox — the flower and the bloom (^ English politicians — ^and, with one ex- 
ception, the whole of the Liberal representatives of Ireland. Before the second 
leading, a ministerial £ei11 and restoration had taken place ; and from the 
fAW, three out of its four clauses had disappeared ! the crown lawyers being 
unable to agree as to theb precise operation. The debate at this stage wig 
of an extraordinary character ; it was protracted over eight nights ; it re- 
vealed an unprecedented complication of opinions (in the words of a 
^endly narrator, " No two members support it, no two members oppose it, 
with the same object in view, or even on grounds intelligibly similar") ; and 
it was signalized at once by scenes of disgraceful turbulence, and by 
oratorical displays of rarest excellence. The Opposition was now re-in- 
forced by Mr. Gladstone, and none who heard will ever forget the solenm 
beauty of his perorating appeal to the Government and House. The divisioa 
showed the increased but still comparatively insignificant |ainority of 96 ta 
438. It was the middle of May before the Bill got into committee, where it , 
was resisted almost word by word. On various pretext8,Ino less than 
five divisions wen taken. In seveial of theie, the Government wiB 
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by the more earnest section of their own supporters ; who forced into the B3^\ 
clauses condemnatory/ not only of the particular brief or rescript, appointing 
•the hierarchy^ but of ^' all such briefs and rescripts," applying the £101 ' 
penalty to the introduction into England of those documents, and vestiiig 
the power of prosecuting under the Act in private persons, with the Attoi- 
ney-General's consent. The House refused, by majorities of 79 and 50^ to 
rescind these amendments ; and finally, the third reading was carried by 
accident, without the further speaking that had been threatened, and \fj 
a majority, on an imperfect division, of 219 [263 to 64]]. In the House of 
Lords, the Conservative peers, Aberdeen, Newcastle, and St. Gemuuiis^ 
protested, but did not obstruct, and the Bill was quickly carried by majorities 
of 265 to 38. 

While Parliament was thus engaged in legislating, with much noise, strife 
and delay, for the vindication of Protestant prelacy— while the twenty 
-thousand pulpits and presses of the kingdom were discoursing almost ex- 
<jlusively on this same unedifying theme — while the zealotry and vagondage 
of the country were in inauspicious coalition ; mobs of gentlemen disturb- 
ing the service at Puseyite or Romish Churches, and inciting to pyrotechnic 
displays of unpleasant significance — the Churches between whose representa- 
tives the warfare was maintained, were making no very admirable spectacle 
^f themselves. While the lawyers were hotly arguing the probable operation 
of the Bill on the'endowments of the Catholic Church, and Ministers were 
•claiming credit for anxiety to protect those properties from perversion by an 
Italian potentate to other than English Catholic uses — while the Courts of 
Equity were invoked to rescue £7000 bequeathed by a dying miser, one 
M. Carr^, to schools in connexion with his mother Church, and to ascertain 
. -whether the heiress of the princely Talbots was about really of her free 
will to enter a religious house — Mr. Horsman was showing grounds for the 
suspicion, that immense amounts of public property had been appropriated 
Jy Protestant prelates to their own private purposes; that the majority of 
the Episcopal bench had grossly falsified returns ; that some of them had 
obtained from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, for the erection and improve- 
ment of their palaces, monies that should have been devoted to popular 
Teligious instruction; and that others had parted, on long leases, with estates 
in which they had rightfully only a life-interest — the ] Irish Protestant pre- 
lates were complaining, that their English brethren treated them as virtually 
of another commimion — the Bishop of Exeter was excommunicating his 
Metropolitan for acquiescence in the Gorham decision; and holding a diocesan 
^synod, by way tf showing how the independent action of the Church might 
be revived, despite the royal supremacy — an Evangelical clergyman, who 
had invited, in conformity with archiepiscopal example, the Genevan Dr. 
'D'Aubign6 to preach from an episcopal pulpit, was threatened by Tractarian 
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lnj^nen with Eitation before civil tribunals — and a preacher of the Ciiriatian 
Socialist school (Mr. KJcgslcf), having discouiscd in a London church, on 
the democcatic cliaracter of the Gospel, was intorrupled, when about to dis- 
miss the assomblj, bj a solemn protest from the ordinary minister agaioGt 
the doctriac he had delivered. Such were the methods bj which tho one 
Church proved its purity, oneness, and obedience to the laws; its right to 
protection, even from titubr rivalry, at the eipense of convulsinff twonaliona. 
The other showed its Apostolic meekness by modifying the hierarchieat 
arrangement eren while a prohibitory enactment was in course of manufac- 
tuce, appointing the ultra-moDtaae Dr. Cullen to the Irish primacy, and 
raiifying the decree of the synod of Thurles. To complete tills painful 
picture of distraction, we must add, that up to the present moment, the 
Eoclesiostical Titles' Act has in no one instance been enforced, or attempted 
to bo enforced, tliougli violated at first with ostentatious publicity, and now 
with habitual regularity. As a friend of political order and social welfe,re, 
■we must regret to see the defiance or evasion even of a bad law j but in 
fidelity to his own convictions, the present writer must not fail to point the 
moral of this melancholy story, — well expressed by Mr. Frederick Peel, when 
he predicted, that Parliament was about only to add another to the many 
proofe, how futUe is legislation against " the ToUintary submission, the imagi- 
native sentiments," of raaukind. 

The ministerial interregnum, incidentally mentioned above, requires far- 
ther reference, simply because it illustrates the operation of causes some 
time previously in operation — Radical discontent at the anti-reform decla- 
ration of the Whigs, and general distrust of their financial competence. 

Within a fortnight of the opening of the House, Sir Charles Wood pre- 
sented a Budget, which proposed to dissipate the existing surplus in unim- 
portant lemissioDB, and to conlinue.the income-tax, with a flippant confession 
of indiSerence to its admitted inequity. These ill-advised propositions would, 
doubtless, have sufficed to overturn Ibeir authors, unless even more tenacious 
of office than in former crises ; but they were to perish by a less expected 

On the 20th of Februarj-, Mr. Locke King moved for leave to introduce a 
hill reducing the county franchise qualification to that of borough voters, 
viz., occupation of premises rated at £10 per annum. Lord John Eussell 
resisted the notion, but volunteered, if ia office next session, to introduce an 
amendment on tlie Reform Act. Notwithstanding this conciliatory assur- 
ance, the modon was carried by 100 votes to fi2. Next day, Ministers 
remgned. The Queen, by advice of the retiring Premier, sent for Lord 
Stanley, the Protectionist chief. That noble lord, a^r fruitless overtures to 
his colleagues in tie government of Sir Hotrert Peel, relinquished Her 
Majesty's commission. Lord John was then re-called, and the whole of the 
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hie Cabinet resumed office. Veiy luijBftaciaiis to tbeir rorpeotiYe Bopportea ' 
were the ^^ explanations " gireii hj the riral ohtefs. It c^ be imagined horn 
Disraeli chafed^ when the leader of the party whidi he in troth bad create^ 
and led within sight of Tiotory, infoimed the Peeni he could not find isf* 
ficiency of administrative talent among his political fidends to justify him k 
nndertaking the Goremment. And it may be as readily oonceired ikt 
Lansdowne and Russell did not help in closing the Liberal ranks, wiien tte 
one deplored the advantages given by crises Hke that just cxperieneed to 
'' politicians of not the most respectable class ;^' and the other congvatolated 
himself on never having taken office, save with men of i^pioTed integrity. 
The thoughtful reader will remember we have had, in the course of dak 
History, several other illustrations of government by fiunily ministers, as wdl 
as by hereditary sovereigns. 

It had been intended that this should be but a very short sessioB, in order 
that Parliament might duly honour and enjoy the Exhibition of the ladustiy 
of All Nations. The session was protracted to quite the uaual leng&, bat 
the Exhibition lacked nothing of its grandeur or interest. On the 1st of 
May, as had been announeed, despite apparently insurmountable ofastadei 
to its completion, was inaugurated, with regal pomp and religious serfie^ 
an edifice and a spectacle such as the world had never before b^ield. Beneath 
a roof of glass, covering eleven acres, were gathered the del^;ated represen- 
tatives of nearly every people — specimens of the natural, manu&ctured, and 
artistic productions of every clime. The capacity of the structure is best 
imaged to the mind by the fact that a hundred thousand persons could, 
and repeatedly did, assemble at one moment within its walls. The oobi- 
pleteness of the Exposition can only be judged &om the volumes in wkidi 
are inscribed and classified its constituents. Its success as an sssthetie and 
commercial experiment, is recorded in the facts, that six, millions of visits 
were made during the six months it continued open ; that £505,107 were 
paid for admission, besides the £60,000 previously subscribed ; and^hat a 
surplus of i^250,000 remained in the hands of the Royal Commissioners. 
That it did something to promote social fusion, may be hoped from the cir- 
cumstance that everywhere a disposition to secure its universal enjoyment 
was manifested; landlords and clergymen bringing up their rustic depen- 
dants by tribes, employers facilitating the attendance of their work- 
men, and the managers of public schools providing for the presence of 
their charges. Nor can the good cause of international amity have £uled 
of being strengthened by the entertainments given and exchanged. Stil^ 
the results of the whole on the advancement of intelligence, the elevatioa 
of taste and morals, the weakening of antipathies between classes and coun- 
tries, may not yet be fairiy estimated. The former class <tf influences 
are quiet in working and sbw of manifestation— the latter will be tested 
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tiry the strain of emergencies whose approach no one would desire t^ 
iCMselerate. 

In this congress of the nations there was one kingdom unrepresented. It 
ivas Naples^ — self-sequestered, because angry and consciously unworthy. 
In the previous winter, among the hundreds of Englishmen who resorted to 
southern Italy, was the Right Hon. W. £. Gladstone, M.P. On his return to 
Sngland, Mr. Gladstone made public discoveries that had filled him with 
tiorror, and that humanity forbade him to conceal. In ** Two Letters to the 
Barl of Aberdeen, late Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs," he portrayed, 
with the natural reluctance of a conservative and the moderation of a states* 
man, but the warmth of a philanthropist, the conditicm of a country whose 
sovereign had violated sacred promises— for whose solemnly ratified constitu- 
tion an unmitigated despotism had been violently substituted — whose best 
citizens, to the number of twenty thousand, were suffering loathsome and 
prolonged imprisonment,' tortured in mind and perhaps in limb, for unproven 
and improbable offences. This pamphlet had an immense circulation— > * 
attempts to damage its authority were signally unsuccessful — and copies of 
it were presented by Lord Palmerston to the representatives oi all the 
European States, for transmission to their respective governments. No further 
political action was taken upon the subject, but the publication itself was a 
conspicuous and influential event. 

While Europe was yet thrilling with the sensation thus excited, M. Kossuth, 
ex-governor of Hungary, arrived in England. After a compulsory residence of 
two years at Kutayeh,— whither he had been sent by the Turkish government 
to prevent either his seizure or escape,— -the Sultan definitively refused to com- 
ply with the demands of Russia and Austria f(N* the surrender or continued de- 
tention of the illustrious fugitive and his followers. To this honourable result, 
the appeals of the British and United States governments (themselves moved 
by their peoples) contributed ; and in was to an American naval commander 
that the Hungarian leader was confided. Refused a passage through France, 
Kossuth was compelled to make the entire journey to England by sea ; and 
though released on the 7th of September, did not arrive at Southampton till 
the 23rd of October. His reception by the corporation and people of that 
port was such as had never before l^en- accorded to a foreign visitor. The 
ancient cathedral city of Winchester added its hospitalities and hQpours. The 
capital was utterly moved from its accustomed stolidity. The court of alder- 
men and common council adopted an address which Kossuth was invited to 
receive in an apartment of the Guildhall. His progress thither, on the day 
appointed, from his residence in Pimlico, was a scene of extraordinary 
enthusiasm. The younger citizens had seen nothing like it before — the elder 
<iompared with it their recollection of Queen Caroline's ovations. From 
IHccadilly to Cheapside business was suspended fbr several hoursi the people 
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of nearly all ranks blocking up the thoroughfares in their eagerness to behold 
and salute the man who had but narrowly escaped the death of a rebel. 
Twice in his slow procession, the idol of the day was compelled to stop and 
address a few words to his enthusiastic votaries. The favoured few admitted 
to the council-chamber, heard from him an oration delivered in their natiTe 
tongue, and transcending, in the highest qualities of oratory, the high ex- 
pectations formed from the newspaper reports of his previous speeches. 
Birmingham and Manchester were the only provincial towns whose pressing 
invitations the hero's feeble health permitted him to accept. At the former, 
all previous evidences <^ his hold upon the public heart were outdone. It was 
estimated that half a million of 'persons were assembled in and about Bir- 
mingham to witness his entrance ;Iand the procession which escorted and 
defiled before him was miles long. At the banquet which followed, he 
delivered probably the greatest of Ins speeches in England. The Manchester 
Free Trade Hall was crowded to the utmost of its vast capacity to hear him ; 
and ninety thousand applications for tickets were made in vain. In the town- 
hall a banquet was also given. During his residence in the metropolis^ 
Kossuth received numerous deputations from public bodies ; met a hun- 
dred thousand of the working men in Copenhagen Fields, — the scene of so 
many political demonstrations ; and on the eve of his departure, attended an 
aggregate meeting of delegates from the metropolitan boroughs. On Novem- 
ber the 20th, after a stay of four weeks, he embarked at Southampton for 
the United States, leaving behind him a greatly increased reputation for in- 
tellectual power and political wisdom. 

On the 18th of the same month, a deputation from certain inhabitants of 
Finsbury, went up to Lord Palmerston with an address of thanks for his 
zealous service to the cause of humanity in having aided to procure the 
liberation of Kossuth. In acknowledging this compliment, the Foreigii Secre- 
tary reproached the people of England, generally, with indiflerence to conti- 
nental liberty ; and invited them to back him in his future efforts on its behalf. 
Within a few weeks he had ceased to be a member of the Cabinet. The two 
events looked like cause and effect, but in truth a greater had intervened. 

The relation of Louis Napoleon, as President of the French Republic to 
the National Assembly, had long been of a disturbed and portentous character. 
After frequ^t changes of ministry, and as the termination of the presidential 
term drew near, it became evident that Napoleon had determined on wresting 
from the Assembly the restoration of universal suffrage, preparatory to obtain- 
ing an alteration of the constitution, and his own re-election. Resolutions 
proposed by the leaders of the majority in the Assembly *' defining" the Pre- 
sident's " responsibilities," intensified the struggle. Still the crisis was generallv 
believed capable of a pacific solution. On the morning of Tuesday, the 2nd 
of December, however, the Parisians awoke to find their city in a state o^ 



siege — the politico] and military cbliis of all purties, to the mimbei of seventh- 
eight, in prisoD — the journab forbidden to issue — and an appeal U> tbe pei^le 
proclaimed. Tbe Aaaemtilj, attempting to consCLtule itself, vas Cocciblj 
diesolved, and two hundred of ila membcis mttcched off to barcocka, theoeeto 
be distributed among the priaona of tbe ei( j-. The High Count of Justice, hke- 
vise, attempting to eierciaa its function a, and in tlie act of pionouscing Cho 
President a ttaitot, was broken up. The next morning, sjuiptomE of re- 
sistance were Tisible. The workmen of the Faubourg St. Antoioe, seemed 
lesolved 10 maintain tbe picacriptive function of tbeir bcalitj. But llie few 
barricades raised were instantly demolished, and immense bodies of troops 
swept tbrongb tbestieetfi. On Thursday, a massacre was made upon tbe Boule- 
1 laids that will ever rank that day with tbe anni-versarits of infamous deeds, 
Aeoordiug to a multitude of cooeuiring and independent witnesses, a fire of 
musketiy and cannon was suddenly cominciiced, at noon-day, by on immetise 
body of troops, at whom not a single shot Lad been discharged — whose patU 
sot a hillock of stones obstructed — but whose march through tlie gay and 
busy thoroughiare stretchiug from tbe Rue de Klcbelieu lo the Porte St. 
Martin, was merely looked upon &om tbe windows and pavements as a 
liarmlcss though significant spectacle. Of course the footwaysand doorsteps 
were quickly cumbered with the bodies of the fallen; men, women, and 
childrcR stumbled oyet each other in their heedless flight, and were pierced 
by bullet or bayonet where tliey lay; ahop-lronts were beaten in by cannon- 
balla, and stray shots penetrated to tbe back rooms of upper floors. Blood 
lay in hollows round the trees even till the next morning. The wounded 
crawled painfully to hiding-places, sud missing relatives or friends were dm idly 
aougbtramong the hideous rows of corpses exposed for recognition. Lists and 
calculatioiiB tliat have nevet been invalidated, reckon the victinis of this day of 
tenor at twelve hundred; and 6om autliority that cannot be impugned, we 
know that the soldiers Lad been stimulated by money and drink to inthct 
tbts crushing blow upon the resistance tlireatened by a coalition of royalists 
and republicans in the common cause of law, country, and humanity. The 
whole enterprise was conducted witb a cunning so consummate, a resolution 
so inflexible, a coolness so utterly tree &om those moral considerations 
wbich ^ve hesitancy to all but tbe greatest criminals, tliat it coald not but 
succied, — could scarcely fail of that temporary triumph which is all that 
UeaTen permits tbe most colossal sinner to achieve. The coup d'etat was so 
made that it did not need to be repeated. Tlie vote of the plebisoite, the 
grantofacoDSti^tion, the establishment of the empire, followed inasciiucnce 
OS natural and unforced as the rifliag of s prostrate man follows on his 
deprivation of conacioustiess and power. Thenceforth, Napoleon was free to 
csle, epa&Kote, oi amnesty, at Us own sweet will. France could make no 
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sign^ save through the ironical adulation of time-servers, and the echoed 
denunciations of foreign presses. < 

It was not his speech of Novemher 18, but his approval cf the coup d^etatd 
December 2, that cost Lord Palmerstonthe distinction to which he had clonal 
with but short intervals, through forty cliangeful years. Not that in Ids 
approbation of the Napoleonic feat, the Foreign Secretary was singular 
among his colleagues. It came out, in the explanations that ensued imm^ 
diately on the re-assembling of Parliament, that Lord John Russell, the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, and Mr. Labouchere, shared in that feeling. Palmer- 
ston had simply given an unauthorized expression to the general sentiment of 
his colleagues. He had been dismissed, not for an offence against English 
love of liberty, and honour, and law ; not for the misprision of princely 
treason and perjury ; — ^but for a breach of the etiquette of courts and cabi- 
nets. Whilst, therefore, his fall was little deplored by the public, by 
whom he had been greatly admired, it was deemed not more dishonourable 
to himself, than to those by whom he was overthrown. 

But the fall of Palmerston, if little lamented, was not long ' unavenged. 
Faithful to his promise of last session, the Premier, very early in this, intro- 
duced a bill for the amendment of the Reform Act. It was proposed by this 
measure — ^&rst, to extend the suffirage, by reducing the voting qualification, 
in counties to £20, and in boroughs to £5, yearly occupancy ; and by creating 
a new class of voters, persons paying forty shillings a year in direct taxation ; — 
secondly, to extend the boundaries of boroughs having less than 500 electors ; 
— thirdly, to abolish the property qualification required of English and Irish 
members ; — ^fourthly, to substitute for the several oaths taken by members, 
one general form of words, unobjectionable to either Catholic or Jew. A few 
days later. Lord John Russell moved in committee a resolution for the estab- 
lishment of a Local English Militia ; supposed to be rendered necessary by 
the state of our defences, and the altered relation of France to the rest of 
Europe — though the dynasty of December had been promptly recognized by, 
and was on quite amicable terms with, her Britannic Majesty's Government. 
At the next stage of proceedings on this matter (Friday, Feb. 20), Lord \ 
Palmerston moved (according to notice) a resolution to make the militia 
general instead of local, both in name and fact — which was carried^ after two 
or three hours' debate, by 136 to 125. Lord John immediately threw up the 
bill. On being pressed to explain his intentions, he said the House had ex. 
pressed a want* of confidence in Ministers, and ^' the usual course must 
follow." The next day, the whole of the Government resigned ; and the 
Queen, on the advice of her retiring Premier, sent for the Earl of Derby 
(heretofore Lord Stanley). f 

There was little of diiOidence or delay on the part of the Protectionist 
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leadei, this time, io accepting her Majesty's commission. Want of of&cial 
experience was a defect still attacIuDg to tlie great niajoritj of his lordsliip's 
political friends, but it was not suffered to deter him from leading them ovec 
to the Treasury benches. Eighteen privy councillors were sworn in on ono 
day. Benjamin Disraeli, from being simply one of the members for Bucking- 
hamshire, became a Bight Honourable, and. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Sir John Pakington, a Worcestershire Baronet, was elevated from the Quarter 
Sessions to the SeeretarjEhip of State 'or the Colonics. Mr. Walpolc, a 
modest Chancery barrister, went to the Home [Office. Men smiled, and 
vondeied how these unpractised hands would do their work — disliked none 
of the appointments but that of Earl Malmesbuiy to the conduct of Foreign 
Affairs — and remarked that the Tory Ministry had done a democratic thing 
in compassing its own existence. The Houses adjourned for a week, by 
the expiration of which brief term, all the principal ofSces had been filled up, 
and the new Premier was ready with a declaration of his intended policy. 
As only a few weeks before (on the Address), Earl Derby had avowed con- 
tinued adherence to the Protectionist doctrine, there was no surprise at his 
now expressing an opinion that " there was no reason why foreign com should 
be the only article of import exempted from'duty.'' "This was a question', 
however," ho went on to say, " which could only he solved hy reference to the 
well-undeistoodandcloarlycspreaaedopinion ofthepeople.'' Admitting that 
he was in a minority in the lower House, and doubting whether he had a 
majority in theii Lordships', he asked the forbearance of Parliament until the 
despatch of necessary business would permit an appeal to the constituencies. 
Both Houses then adjourned rill after the re-elections. Notvrithstanding 
the aasuraacea of the Premier, the certainly', of a Free-trade majority in 
the Commons, and the known state of pubhc feeling, the Anti-Com-Law 
League was revived in a meeting at Manchester (March the 2nd) ; Iho 
Queen was memorialized to dissolve Parliament immediately ; and £27,fiOO 
was subscribed (conditionally on the necessity for its expenditure in renewed 
agitation) within half an hour. For the Manchester men, who had never 
ahovrn any tendemesa to party relations, but only untactious dcvotiou to 
Free-trade, this was not indecorous, though austere. But scarcely can so 
much be said for the meeting which followed, in a few days, at Lord John 
Russell's own bouse, in Chesham Place ; where it was sought to tighten the 
bonds between Whiggism and lbs Radicals, by intimations of mysterious 
danger to untaxed food, and promises that the next Liberal cabinet should be 
constructed on awider basis than the last. Notwithstanding these threats of 
no gentle opposition to the new Ministry, as many of its members as required 
re-election obtained it without the trouble of a contest. — On his first appearance 
(March 15th) in his new capacity of Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
Leader of the House of Common, Mr. Disraeli was asked by Mr, VilUata,^.*. 



Jmd been anuBged among the kadkig Libenls, wlictkei Governwent intimimtl 
te piopoM a ie<-]iiipoali0B of ihe GomrcbUaes. Mr. Bisndii in 9^pfy> Tf^fflitnl 
tiiaadiaiaBiQPg aadf aawManofls madB by Eaii Deibj, and enwneittted tke tkngi ' 
Beeesmy to he 4oiie befeie & diMoludoB (▼oting tha eadoMites^ csIiJk 
liahoig tlia MUilaa^ diflftaachiakig St AUmuiSji fitting yf tbe 'vacant seati^ 
and affiMting the Chancny refoini eooimenced Iqr the late Miaiatiy). 
Lnd John Boasd], Sir J. Qfahamy Mr. Gladfitone^ and Laatl PahuestoB^ 
spoke Btiongly for the mtogntj of ova new CMunaekd systmn, and the 
geeessitj of an early disBefaition; but the first money Kote of the sesaioa ma 
tiken without opposition. In both Houses, Ministers wese subjected to a 
aspetidon of these attacks, until Locd John Sussdl fisraially aBBouBced (Man^ 
the 22nd) a suspension of hostilities. The annual financial statement (made 
«n Apnl the dOth) was Uua year an extremely able and lucid one^ and a 
tEfumphant exposition of tiie beaefidal opeiatioa of free-tmde jnioe^iles; 
doong with the zeeonunendation that the income-tax be eoaiinued ior 
anothex year, and other finandal questions ranain in Haiu ^tco— to which the 
House unanimously assented. The Militia. Bill-— whioh pxevided fi>£ the 
nising of 80^000 men by bounties of i;5<» at a total coat of £aa(X,000— waa 
cacried by a minority of two to oa» over Lord John Bussel'a unintelligihle 
<^po8iti<»u Lord Chancellor St LeonaidV efieetuated a measuie of Chan- 
oeiy reform that was justly described by Mr^ DisraeU as seciniQg^ ^radtude 
and renown to its authors. The eleotoral comq)^n of St AlKaiyi waa 
thoroughly iuTestigated, and the borough dia&anchised. The suppression of 
intEamuraLAHirials,. and the better supply of the metrc^olis with water, were at 
length pioyided for. A constitution for the youngest of our colonies — New 
Zealand — obtained the cheerful sanction of the Imperial Parliament. Only 
Hie ministerial proposal for redistributing the vacant seats incurred defeat 
The abolition of the Maynoeth endowment, yiolenily agitated out of doots^ 
was the subject of renewed debate, but not of a decisive dtvisioit. The 
appointment of the Bev. Mr. Bennett (extruded mcumbent of St. Panl'^ 
Pimlico) to the vicarage of Frome, was several times discussed, on the mo- 
tion of the Church Beformezs, but failed to damage the Qovemment The 
Ministerial leaders were, therefore, justified in boasting, when the 
closed, that they had not fruitlessly pnotraeted its duiation. 

On the 7th of July, Queen Victoria dissolved the third Parliament of 
reign. The elections commenced within a few days, and were got through 
witii such rapidity, that, within a fortnight, 64d returns were known. Thej 
were thus classified — ^Liberals, 328 ; Ministerialists, 286; Liberal-Coaserv*^ 
tives^d6. It was at once evident that Oovemment could survive the meetings 
o£ the new PasUoment only by the forbeamnce, or throngh the disunicst, of 
the Oppotttiiin. But ftom this latter circumstaiice, mu^ might he hepedL 
The alntlpna had tuned hni m few ioataoeet m the commeteial-poiiagr 
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qnEBlion. Mt Dlsmeli, in an addiesa lo liig constitnenta, soLoiting re- 
election, had tecogniaed in " iIib spirit of the age" a " tendency to free iotet- 
couiae," — avowed that "no statesman con disregard with iuipunily the genius 
of [he epoch in which he lives/'^nod held out none other promise of agri- 
cultural relief than from the opctatioQ of " new phenomena " in finance, and 
the indication of "« possibility" that "seems to loom in the future." These 
TBgne but sigTiificant nnd now memorable phrases, were influential in oppo- 
site directions. In the (owns. Ministerial candidates were Free-traders — in 
the counties, Protectionists. As the former out-numbered the latter, it waa 
naturally Kqieoted that Ministers would formally renounce their now hope- 
lessly impracticable opinions, and trust for the support of their general poli^ 
to Conservative sympathies and Radical refraetorioess, — There was another 
mrcametanoe that signalized the elections, and complicated political rela- 
tions. In England, anti-papal, anti-state-chureh, and pro-catholic parties, 
were severally active — in Liverpool, for instance, the first-named carrying 
I Orangemen; the second, maintainingon the whole the ground taken in 1847; 
the third, defeating, by revengeful abstinence from voting. Sir E- N, Buxton 
in Essei, nnd Colonel Thompaon in Bradford. In Ireland , this eeclesiaslioal 
element bad absolutely ruled tDie constituencies, and returned men pledged ta 
oppose Derby and ttusaell indiffijrently, except on certain conditions. (In 
both countries, these religious BDimositiea broke into tumult and even blood- 
shed ; StocXport was the scene of a riot in which tvio Catholic chapels were 
demolished, one man killed, and some sixty wounded; Belfast and Cork were 
similarly disgraced; and in County Clare, six men were shot by a mili- 
tary escort of voters for the unpopular candidate.) In this multiplication of 
dUBcnllics for any Oovemment, the existing Ministry, it was reckoned, would 
find advantage- 
In the brief space that could legally intervene between the complelaon of 
tod elections and the assembling of Parliament, the anxious silence of sus- 
pense was broken by a death-knell, tolling from one of the highest piscea 
to which mortality oan climb. Within a year or two of this time, a mul- 
titude of celebrities had dropped into the tomb. The King of Hanover and 
tlie Duke of Newcastle, more regretted than they would have been at some 
former periods of their "unpopular caroer-^jord Bexley, whom we bava 
known aa Vansittart — Matthew Hill, more honoured for the public services of 
his sons than for his own — the Eatls of Derby and Shaftesbury, making room 
for Stanley and Ashley among hereditary senators — R. Lalor Shiel, suc- 
cessively agitator, placeman, and diplomntist, but always the patriot and 
man of genius — Mrs. SheDey nnd Joanna Bailey, Pye Smith and Dr. Lin-. 
I gsrd, whose works commemorate and praise them— 'had all died in 1851-2. 
It was now, at last, the Duke of Wellington whose turn had come to die. 
■On tbe morning of Tuesday, the Hlh of September, the Duke's servant me«. 
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to rouse his venerable master, at the accustomed hour of six, from his haidj 
couch. The hale old man refused to rise, acknowledged that he felt unwell, 
and desired that a surgeon be sent for. The medical gentleman quickly 
attended, and detected nothing to alarm. But an hour or two later, speech- 
lessness and insensibility seized the veteran. He recovered consciousness, 
but not speech—- and in the afternoon sank beneath the blow that had missed 
him in a hundred battle-fields, and through eighty-three years. Univeisal 
and profound was the sensation created by the announcement of this event, 
sudden though long anticipated. The Queen received the intelligence ^tli 
poignant grief. Of course, few could pretend, with sincerity^ to this depth 
of emotion ; for it is one of the privileges of old age to excite at its termina- 
tion only a subdued sorrow. Nevertheless, the heart of the nation was 
visibly moved. More honourable to the departed than his countless titles, 
his galaxy of decorations, his statues, palaces, and vast estate, was the effect 
of the news of his decease — everywhere expressions of kindly regret, and of 
anxiety fitly to celebrate his obsequies. Far more eloquent in his praise, the 
million and a half of decorous spectators at his interment, than the panegyrics 
of parliamentary and pulpit orators ; or than the gaudy, trophied pomp of his 
funeral car. In truth, to the whole English people, the Duke was an object 
of unbounded pride and admiration. Appreciation of his services made 
men forgetful of the extravagance of his rewards, —and what was fax worse, the 
questionableness of the cause in which they were rendered ; and the con- 
spicuous merits of his character blinded the eyes of most to its real and 
grievous defects. " Very remarkable," the present writer elsewhere wrote, 
as an historian of current events :— 

"Very remarkable is the unanimity of opinion on the character and 
career of the Duke — and very illustrative of the secrets of popularity. A 
vast amount of thoughtful and eloquent writing has been expended upon 
the theme, but very slight [is the diversity of judgment. The eminently 
practical character of his intellect is universally remarked as at once the 
strength and defect of the whole man. Clear-sighted, but not^far-looking 
—intent upon the completion of the thing immediately before him, without 
much thought of the next — inflexible in the execution of independent reso- 
lutions, but readily adapting himself to unforeseen circumstances — ^he did to 
perfection the work of a soldier, and of a ruler so long as men were con- 
tent merely to be ruled. It was in applying the maxims of the camp to a 
worldjof discordant opinions and antagonistic interests, that he failed. But, 
even then, his native humanity and good sense came to the rescue. His 
heart revolted from settling by the sword conflicts of opinion, as soon as his 
understanding perceived that it was only opinions that were in conflict. In 
military and civil life alike, the motive power of his deeds was the selfsame 
— ^not ambition, nor vanity ; not theories or speculations, but simple loyalty. 
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' The Becvice of hia Majesty' — tiie ' conduct of the Queen's Government — 
'weie tha considemtions vrhicli overruled in an instant every rebellious 
inatinct, every factious prompting. But hia loyalty was not the chivalrous 
fidelity of personal attachment to a sovereign or a dynasty— or not that 
alone. It was the synonyme of duly — of obedience to the pnblic authority 
— of devotion tOi his country's weal. When the sovere^n superseded him 
at Lisbon, two deep, by flngrantly iuconpetent offiaiaJs, he submitted ^th- 
out a murmur to, the mistaken censure of the pnblic, as wellss to the private 
slight. When the same sovereign appomted him -with twenty thousand men 
to fight fifty thousand, he acceptedi the commission, and resolved to do his 
best. Certainly, this is not what a man is made for — and Wellington would 
have been grealer had loyalty been modified by a higher estimate of his ovm 
personal importance in the state. The one blemish on his escutcheon — 
refusing to interfere for the life of Ney — would then have been avoided ; 
and diffidence of giving advice unasked, would not have permitted his 
Peninsular soldiota to go unrewarded for forty years. The grandeur of his 
militaiy achievements mB.de him great — the turn of his intellect, and the 
habitfi of his life, so essentially English, made him popular — his kindnesses 
made him widely beloved. It was pleasant to see the white-haiccd warrior 
saluted at every step of his daily ride, by rich and poor ahke — still more so, 
to read of his winning the hearts of little children and young maidens. His 
was the pictures queold age, so finely iloscribed by Hartley Coleridge : — 

...... , ' a rugged wrinkled thing 

To AV'hicb yoong flweetnesB may deliglit to cling.' " 

Parliament assembled in time to attend the funeral of the Duke, hut de- 
corously postponed a trial of party strength till the tomb had closed, and 
further honours been voted. The Queen's Speech contained, instead of an 
intimation that the country had definitively adopted Free-trade, only an 
allusion thereto, ambiguous and almost sarcasdc. As had been previously 
agreed among the Opposition leaders, Mr. Villieift gave notice of a resolution 
declaring the legislation of 184G "wise, just, and beneficial." Mr. Disraeli 
added notice of an amendment, ratifying but not eulogising the new com- 
mercial pohcy. At. 'he close of the first night's debate [November the 23rd]], 
Lord Pahnerston interposed for the salvation of the Ministry, by suggesting 
" a form of words " to which ail but pecsistent Protectionists might agree, 
■without reserve and without humiliation. The House broke up in agitation, 
and on its re-assembling some indignation was expressed at the party pur- 
poses to which it bad been intended to subordinate the strongest existing 
public sentiment. Mr. Villiers persevered with his resolution ; but it was re- 
jected by a majority of eighty [336 to 256], and Lord Palmerston's adopted 
by 1 majority of II 5 [168 to 5G~| — twelve being the number of Liberals who 
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^teid ia the iabter, and fi£t7<4iuee Hihe numeneai at K BgOk of the frindple 
'vrindi ten jems heSan liad but hegaxt to -te Bssifled^ — K iSbw diqpB later. Ml 
Btsncdi preeeDted tlie bndg^ wkidfa, though long in pxopmae^m^ haite 
aanowiy escaped the peril of abortioiu It was iiM^Bpuiably a scheaiB Ik 
ODoe fliilosopliical and iagcsuoiis, based on the pEBtc^pieB of tlienew finncal 
en, and cumiDglj adapted to die eonffict of mterests in die state. Tkt 
'< mireBtriotod eompetitian " can onl j be sustaiBed by cheap -food — lifaat wSk 
a system of free impotts, tasstioa mnst be direct — and that direct JM-ratmn^ 
to be et&caiaat, mast be witboat ocemptions and withoot partiaiity — were die 
anaxims propounded by Mr. Diisraeli in iSkoB speech. As am applieatioB d 
these doctrines, he proposed to renew and extend die inc^ame-tKa, and to 
discrnnimvte between permanent and precarious incomes (^w4iicb Ins prede- 
cessors had refused to do), but alao to extend and double tihe Jiofse^si. 
As more than compeDsating for these new bmdens, he psopcsed the zedno- 
don of the malt-tax, hop-duty, and tea-dnties. The Badieals -v^eze induced 
te unite widi the Peelites and Whigs in opposxdon to the scdiemey wlnelicsdi 
party dislflced for special Teasons. Over socb a coalition, die Oavemment 
could scarcely hope to triumph. Hiey made, however, a bold a&d prottneted 
fight — 'Were beaten only in one division, and by the narrow nai^erity of aioe- 
teen [305 to 286}— but instantly resigned [I>ecen^>er the ISth.^ Tbe Eari ef 
Aberdeen and die Marquis of Lansdowse, were joindy aannnoined hy her 
Majesty in this emergency. The latter had formally vetired Ixom pabiic life, 
but gave his aid in forming the Coalition Ministry now in office. 

Without trenching on the region of contemporary polidcs, we may be per- 
mitted to express our belief that the Government whose origin and extincdon 
i^ese few pages have sufficed to record, did not fail of service to the popular 
^use. We have noted that its establL^ment was deemed matter for cengia- 
Ration by its sternest opponents, because it broke up the monopoly of 
aaministradon by men bom in, or duly apprenticed to, the craft of states- 
manship. Here we may add, that at its fall it was remarked in democradc 
journals and places of popular assemblage, that one at least of Lord Dcrby^ 
eighteen privy councillors had proved himself possessed of a vigour that would 
search into every department of state affidrs — of an intellect that could master 
and elucidate the mysteries of finance — of an insight into the wants of the 
nadon, a sympadiy with the youthful mind of the people, that marked Kim 
out for attention and hope. And to that man, die reader who remembers 
how Canning was sdgmatized as an adventurer and persecuted as a parvenu, 
as well by aristocratic Whigs as by Tory colleagues, will the more readily 
accord the tribute of observance and expectation. 

And what were the social phenomena of die two years in which these greac 
polideal and personal vicissitudes transpired } Greater, perhaps, and pr^s^ 

* 
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nant with more important novelty^ Chan any we liaTe recordod under tliat 
head^ in all this volume. The discovery of gold in Australia promises to 
work a change in the industrial relations of England, of scarcely less magm- 
tude than that effected hy the invention of the power-loom and Bteam*^ngincu 
In the last year of the half-century, 280,000 pe^ons emigrated from the 
United Kingdom, but of these only 16,000 went to the Aostzalias. In 1851, 
the total number had increased to 336,000, and the proportion emigrating to 
those colonies to more than 21,600. It was not tfll the autumn of this yen 
that intelligence of the gold discoveries arrived here. How rapidly and 
efiectually it wrought on the moveable part of our population, is visible in the 
fact, that in the first six months of 1852 the emigration to Austrafia amounted 
to nearly 26,000 persons. Meanwhile, the tide of transference from Oreat 
Britain and Ireland to the United States, Canada, and " all other places^** 
was scarcely at all narrowed — showing that two distinct movements were is 
progress. At the close of the year, the total number of emigrants was found 
to have exceeded a thousand per diem, and that fully four thousand a week 
had gone to Australia. The effect of this multitudinous exodus was alrea^ ■ 
felt to the very extremities of society, and was visible on the labour-^narket n 
early as the harvest. Much fewer Irish came over than in former years, to earn 
the rent of their own little fields by reaping the growth of ours— 'the workhouses 
were drained of the few able-bodied males who were not already *' on tramp*' 
— and in several parts the soldiery were employed in the unwonted use of the 
sickle. The winter disclosed a prosperity more general and real than this 
generation remembered to have experienced. In nearly every department of,' 
industry imd commerce, b cheerfod activity prevtuled. As we write these 
concluding sentences, intelligence of frequent and successful strikes— -of 
merchants securing their clerks by proffers of higher salaries and prospeetivo 
engagements— of tradesmen treating with liberality and courtesy the human 
material heretofore too cheap to inspire respect — of economists and philan- 
thropists recognising new conditions of calculation and effort— come to us 
from every side. And we finish this Supplementary Chapter with the ex- 
pression of the fervid hope, that now may the work of industrial organizataoa 
and spiritual teaching be neither wrongly performed nor presumptuously 
postponed. God seems to have delivered into our hands our ancient 
foes. Poverty and Ignorance. May we prove ourselves equal to the glo- 
rious opportunity, by a prompt recognition of Human Bights in the spirit of 
Christian Brotherhood ! 
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Bridge Street Gang, 138. 
Bright, Mr,, elected the Free Trade Jleipber for Durham, 202 j his CommitWo 

on the Game laws, 300. 
Bmtol, Reform Riots at, 229. 
Brooke B^ab, 311 ; and the Borneo Pirates, 331. 

Broughsm, Mr., on the Cnirency Question, S3 ; on the Corn-law, 04 ; on tho 
Income-tax, OS ; his attacks on the Tolnptnousness of the Prinea 
Begent,S7; his Committee on Education, 117; acts as Attorney General, 
to Qaeen Caroline, 133; his Educational Scheme, 137; reprobates tha 
Holy Alliance, 110; his Attack on Canning, 160 ; Advocatofor the Gatholia 
Association, 170 ; his Speech on the Martyrdom of Mr. Smith, the Mia- 
sionary at Demeiara, ID2, on the SoltUer La office and the Schoolmaster 
abroad, 100 ; his Committee on Law Refarm,2nl ; his MoUon on Slaveir, 
una; elected for yoriishire,2aa; created Lord Chflncellor with a Peerage, 
334 ; his appeal to the Lords to pass the Reform Bill, S2T ; his attack on 
Lord Durham, 246 ; obtains a Reform in Chancery ,S19 ; jirootirea a Grant 
for Education, 249. 
BnmsTick, Clabs IBO. 

Bordett, Sir F, Chief of the Democratic Party, 4 ; his Bill against Bribeiy at 
Elections, 48 ; opposes the Pririlege of the Honse of Commons, 60 ; la 
oommittadtothe TQwer,60; his" Resolutions" for Reform of Parliament, 
114; fined for Sedition, 138; his Catholio Relief Bill, 1T2, his Delrth, 

sat 

Ilurmeso Wnr, The, 160. 
Purlio, Edmund, 1. 
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Boston, Sir T. F., presentB a Petitkm ftnm the Spitalilelds WeKvm, 161; 
porpoeas ft Beaolntion on (Colonial Skrerj, 190; his Motioo on Slaia;, 
347. 

Cabul, Betreatfrom [1642], 812. 

Cadiz, Blodcade of; 62 ; leUerdd, 68. 

Canada, Bebellion in, 269 ; Lord Diirbsm*8 ICssion to, 278 ; liOOEd SydeiAsDi's 
saeoeesftil Policy, 276. 

Canning, George, 41 ; his Dnel irith 0a8llerea§^ 48 ; Ins position on tk 
Catholic Question, 58; proposea Cathofie EmancipatiagQ, 76 ; Ins £iilogj 
on Wellington, 78 ; missioo to liiAxin, 92 ; Foreign SecrBtary:, 144; his 
Policy, 145; hia Difflooltiea and Trimni^ 146; his Speeoh at Plymouth, 
147 ; vindioatea his Policy, 152 ; on tha Balanoe of Power, 154 ; on the 
Catholic Question, 168 ; his Snppoaed Unfiuthfalneea, 169 ; Scene ^th 
Mr. Brongham, 169 ; his allusion to bis Bepresentation of the Universitf 
of Oxford, 171 ; Premier, 175 ; his Blneas and Beath, 176 ; his Gireukr 
on Colonial Slavery, 190 ; his Family provided for by Parliament, 198. 

Canningites, The, retire from Office, 200. 

Cape of Good Hope, and Convict Immigration, 3dL 

Caroline, Qaeen, complains of her Treatment abroad, 133 ; j w tunm to Eng- 
land, 133 ; her Beception by the Government, 134; her Trial and As- 
qnittal, 134; her Intense Popularity, 135; her Dfaiess, Death, nd 
Burial, 186. 

CasUereagh, Lord, advocates Umon with Ireland, 14 ; Colonial Secretary, 41 ; 
Duel with Canning, 48; Foreign Secretary, 64; at the Congress of 
Vienna, 71 ; votes for Catholic Emancipation, 78 ; Speech cm the soUt^eti 
of Taxation, 96 ; commits Suicide, 148. 

Catholic Committee, in Dublin, 58. 

Catholic Association, Act for its Suppression, 170. 

Catholic Emancipation, King George HI., opposes, 15 ; Position of the Question 
[1804], 26; causes the Break-up of the Fox-Grenville Ministry, 39 ; Mr. 
Grattan's Motion, 50 ; Debates on, 53, 76 ; Duke of York on, 139 ; three 
Eras of the Question, 168 ; Sir F. Burdett's Bill, 172 ; Bnke of York's 
Declaration, 172 ; Speech from the Throne, 181 ; Debates in both Houses, 
184; Triumph of the Cause, 185 ; Befl^ctions on the History, 188. 

Cato Street Conspiracy, 132. 

Cavignac,* General, Dictator of France, 320. 

Census of [1851], 337. 

Chalmers, Dr., 268 ; and the Free Kirk, 302. 

Chancery Eeform, 194 and 249. 

Chartism, 267, 278 ; its imprisoned Leaders, 297 ; in [1848], 322 ; on the 10th 
of April, 322. 

Chartist Petitions, 279, 298. 

Charitable Bequests Act, 307. 

Charles X. of France takes refuge in England, 210. 

^harloUe, Princess, her Marriage, 98 ; her Death, 113. 
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China, War mih, 283, 810 ; Treaty of Peace, 810. 

Church of England, Dissensions in the, 303 ; its Distracted Condition, 848. 

Church Bates, Lord Althorp's plan for settling the •QuestioB, 250; Mr. Spring 

Bioe*s plan, 268 ; Defeat of the Project, 264. 
Church, Scottish Extension, 268; Great Excitement, 301; Secession of the 

Free Kirk Party, 302. 
Church, Irish, and the Appropriation Clause, 244, 276. 
Cholera [1849], 330. « 

Cintra, Convention of, 58. 
Clare, Election, 179 ; 0*Connell re-elected, 187. 
Clarkson and the Slave Trade, 35. 
Clark, Mrs., and the Duke of York, 47. 
Clontarf, Monster Bepeal Meeting at, 305. 
Clubs, Parliamentary and Social Beform, 101 ; Brunswick, 180. 
Coalition, Anti-Gallican, 3, 31, and 65. 
Cobbett, Wm., and Beform, 101 ; his Flight to America, 100. 
Cobden, Hchard, Urst Speech in Parliament, 288 ; Scene with Sir B. Peel, 

291 ; receives a National Teslsmonial for his exertions in removing the 

Com-law, 295 ; Ids Budget [1849], 331. 
Cofleges, Irish, 307. 

Colonial Misgovemment, 309 ; AfiEiirs, 331. 
Coercion Act, 244. 
Combination Laws [1824], 163. 

Commercial Apprehension, 267 ; Depression in [1847], 327. 
Congress at Vienna, 87 ; at Aix-la-Chapelle, 90 ; at Terona, 91 ; at Carlsbad^ 

141 ; at Vienna, 141 ; at Yerona, 143. 
Conquests in India, Morality of, 24. 
Conspiracy, Pretended, 103 ; Cato Street, 132. 
Constitutional Bights Suspended, 103 ; Association, 138. 
Continent, State of, after the Overthrow of Napoleon, 90, 91 ; [from 188033], 

236 to 240. • 

Convicts not allowed to Land at the Cape of Good Hope, 381. 
Copenhagen, Battle of, 43. 
Copyright Law, Passed, 308. 
Coronation of George IV., 136. 
Corunna, Battle of, 58. 
Com Law [of 1815], 98 ; Prophetic Protest against, 95; of [1829], 166 ; Fixed 

Duty attempted by the Melbourne Ministry, 282; Debates on Six B. Peel's 

Bill [1842], 290; Free Trade Declared for by the Whigs, 294; Carried by 

Sir B. Peel, 294. 
County Courts Established, 330. 

Crime, Progress of [1800-15], 80; [181530], 210; [1830-50], 836. 
Criticism of Literary Characters, 84, 
Criminal Law Beform, 115, 137, 193, 190, 205, 264. 
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Cracow, Independence of, '^^olated, 272 ; Protest against Suppression of the 

Kepublic, 832. 
Guidad Bodrigo Stormed, 63. 
Currency Debates, 53 ; Settlement of [1819], 121 ; Respite of Paper Conency, 

164. 
Ciirwen, Mr., his Bill against Bribery at Elections, 48. 

Danish Constitution, 272. 

Dardanelles, Forced by the English Fleet, 43. 

Dawson, Mr., converted to Catholic Emancipation, 180. 

Debt and Revenue [1800-15], 83 ; [1815-30], 212 ; [1830-60], 338. 

D'Enghien, Due, Murder of; 33. 

Denman, Mr., Solicitor General to Queen Caroline, 133 ; Attorney Greneral, 231. 

Despard's, Colonel, Plot [1803], 23. 

Devon, Land Commission in Ireland, 307. 

Derbyshire Insurrection, 106. 

Disfranchisement of Grampound, 138 ; of Penryn and East Betford, 195. 

D'Israeli, Mr., and Sir R. Peel, 293, and 295. 

Dissenters, Lord Sidmouth*s Bill against, 54; their Grieyances stated, 249; 
Marriage Bill, 250, 260; their Course on the Government Education 
Bill, 303 ; Chapels Bill, 308. 

Distress and Disturbances [of 1816], 100; [of 1826], 166 ; [of 1830], causes 
Retrenchment, 205 ; [of 1837-38], 281. 

Disturbances in the Midland and Northern Counties, 299. 

Domestic History [1812-15], 78. 

Dorchester Labourers and the Trade Unions, 252. 

Dresden, Napoleon at, 66. 

Drilling of the People [1819], 124. 

Drury Lane Theatre, Anti-Corn Law Meetings held in, 292. 

,Durham, Lord, Lord Privy Seal, 224 ; Ambassador to Russia, 258 ; his Mis- 
sion to Canada, 274 ; his Death, 275. 

East India Company's Charter, 205, 249. 

East Retford disfranchised, 196. 

Ecclesiastical Commission, 251, 260. 

Ecclesiastical Controversies, 267, 301. 

Ecclesiastical Exdtement [1821-22], 190. 

Ecdesiastical Tides Bill, 347. 

Eckmiihl, Battie of, 59. 

Education, Mr., Brougham's Committee on, 177; Adult, 214; i^raat for the 
Purposes of, 246 ; Government and the Dissenters, 303 ; Minutes of Coun- 
cil on, 327. 

Egypt and Turkey, 239. 

Elba, Napoleon returns from, 72. 

Eldon, Lord, Lord Chancellor, 26, 40; Attends the Funeral of the Duke of 
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Tork, 174 ; opposes the Bepeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, 178 ; 
his account of George lY., and his Ministers on the Catholic Question, 
186; his Death, 334. 

Electric Telegraphs Established, 339. 

Election, General, [1812], 78; [1826],173; [1830],222; [1831],22C; [1835], 
254; [1837], 266; [1841], 287; [1847], 328. 

Election, Purity of, 195 ; Compromises [1842], 307. 

Ellenborough Lord, his Proclamations in India, 313. 

Emigration, 193, 337. 

Emmet and Russell's Insurrection in Ireland, 23. 

England, State of Parties and the People [1800], 4; Maritime, Confederacy 
against, 12 ; Union with Ireland 14 ; Comparative Condition with France, 
16 ; Alliance with Spain, 59 ; Visit of the Allies, 71 ; Relations with United 
States, 75 ; War with the United States, 75 ; Battles by Sea and Land, 
77 ; Treaty of Peace with the United States, 77 ; Peace necessary [1823], 
148; effect produced by the French Revolution [1830], 222; Condition 
[m 1850], 340. 

Encumbered Estates Act, 327. 

Erskine, Thomas, 4 ; Lord Chancellor, 29. 

Europe, its settlement jby the Congress at Vienna, 87 ; Revolutions [of 1848], 
321 ; Counter Revolutions, 324. 

Exeter, Bishop of, and Mr. Shore, 329. 

Exhibition [of 1851], 339 ; its Inauguration, its Success, and Effects, 350. 

Expenditure (National), Income, and Debt, 212, 338. 

Exports and Imports [1800-15], 83; [1815-30], 212 ; [1830-50], 338. 

Eylau, Battle of, 44. 

Factory-laboub, 300; Education BDl [1843], 303. 

Fmance of the Whigs, 261, 331. 

Foreign Policy, Debate on our [1850], 332. 

Foreign Powers, Subsidies to, 6. 

Forgery, Punishment of Death for, commuted, 207. 

" Forties," Disfranchisement of the Irish, 187. 

Forty Shilling Freeholds, 292. 

Fox, Charles James, 4 ; Secedes from the House of Commons, 6 ; his Speech 
on the Reply to Bonaparte's Letter to George III., 9 ; opposes the War 
[of 1803], 20; Foreign Secretary, 30; hisJEamest Endeavours for Peace, 
33; his Death, 34; his Character and Career, 34; his Course on the 
Slave-trade Question 36, and 37. 

Fox — Grenville, Cabinet broken up by the Catholic Question, 39. 

France, its relative Condition with England, 17; War proclaimed against 
England, 19 ; Disaffected to Napoleon, 67 ; Invaded by the Allies, 69 ; 
its Defence by Napoleon, 69 ; Indemnities and Securities demanded by 
the Allies, 87 ; its Condition under Charles X., 201 ; what she Gained by 
the Revolution [of 1830], 236 ; incensed a^«ans\, Y.Tvg^BSL^*X'$a» s^^^^^sS^^^ 
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with England, 310 ; Elements of Discontent in, 315 ; Revolntioii [of 18^'^, 

316 ; Provisional Government, 319 ; Constitaent Assembly, 320 ; Carndgnac, 

Dictator, 320 ; Louis Napoleon, President, 320. 
French Revolution [1793], Events conseqiieiit therecm, 3; Bevdntkn [d 

1830], 220; its Effect on England, 222 ; BevolnticaL [of 1848], 316. 
French Natiolial Guards visit England, 339. 
Frankfort Diet, Constitution of^ 88 ; Padiamoo^ Dispersed, 325. 
Free Trade Budget [1841], 282 ; Elections, 292 ; Questions CoBtemponj 

with, 297. 
Free Church of Scotland, 302. 
Friedland, Battle of, 42. 
Frost, Williams, and Jones, Chartist Leaders — ^InsnsrectioxL at Newpcxt, 280; 

transported fog Li£e, 281. 
Fry, Mrs., and Prison Discipline, 215» 



Game Laws, 196, 204. 

Gas-lighting, 116. 

Genoa, Siege of, 3. 

German States, Division of, at the Congress of Katishon, 19 ; Ijeagne for the 

Liberation of, 67 ; re-distribution of, in [1815], 88 ; Insurrections in, 237. 
German Unity, 321. 

George IIL, o|^oses Catholic Emancipation, 15 ; his Illness, 25 ; his Blind- 
ness and Insanity, 51 ; Debates in Parliament consequent thereon, 51 ; 

custody of, 121; his Death, 129; his Character and Domestic Yirtues, 

130. 
George IV. as Kegent, 52 ; his Indolence and Extravagance, 97 ; assaulted, 

102 ; Conduct to his Consort, 133 ; Conduct on Catholic Belief Bill, 186 ; 

his Illness, and Death, 208 ; his Character, 209. 
Gorgey in Hungary and his Surrender to the Russians, 325. 
Government Security Bill, 322. 
Graham, Sir James, First Lord of the Admiralty, 224 ; his Economv in the 

Navy Department, 243 ; resigns Office, 245 ; Home Secretary, 289 ; his 

Post Office espionage, 308. 
Grampound disfranchised, 138. 
Grattan, Mr., Motion for Catholic Emancipation, 50. 
Great Britain, Union with Ireland, [1800] 14; connexion with Naples and 

Sicily, 89. 
Greece, Turkey, and Russia, 204. 

Greece constituted a Kingdom, 205 ; Otho of Bavaria declared King, 239. 
Greek War of Independence, 141 ; Settlement, 155 ; the Greek Question, 197. 
Grenville, Lord, his Reply to Napoleon's Letter 'to George III., 8 ; Premier 30. 
Grey, Mr., Motion for Reform rejected, 6 ; opposed Union with Ireland, 15 ; 

Urst Lord of the Admiralty, 30 ; opposes Habeas Corpus Suspension 

Act, 109 ; his bitter Speech against Canning, 176 ; Premier, 224 ; moves 
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the 2iid Beading of the Eeform Bill, 227 ; resigns Office, 232; recalled, 
233 ; retires from Public Life, 24:5 ; his Death, 334. 

Habeas Corpus Act suspended [1800], 5 ; Prolongation of its Suspensicm 10; 
again suspended [1817], 103. 

Hansard v. Stockdale, and Privilege of Parliament, 267, and 286. 

Hereford, Bishopric of. Agitation respecting, 328. 

Heligoland captured by the English, 43. 

Hohenlinden, Battle of, 11. 

Holland, Louis Buonaparte King, 56 ; annexed, to Fiance, 64 ; United to Ne- 
therlands, 88. 

Holy Alliance 71 ; English Feeling towards it, 92 ; virtually broken up bjr 
Canning, 146. 

Hone, Mr., Three Trials, 1X0. 

Homer, Mr., 53 ; his Opinion on the Com Law, 94. 

House of Commons, and Privilege, 49, 267, 286. 

Howick, Lord, and the Cathohc Question, 38 ; and Slavery, 247. 

Hume, Mr., his Beform Besolutions, 330. 

Humanitacians in Parliament, 300. 

Hundred Days, The, in France, 72. 

Himgary, Bevolution in, 321 ; invaded by Austria, 324 ; and Russia, 325. 

Hunt, Mr., and Beform, 101 ; Attends the Radical Meeting at Peterloo, 125 ; 
tried for Sedition and Imprisoned, 128. 

HusMsson, Mr., 41 ; Secedes from the Minialzy, 49 ; his Opinion on the Com 
Law, 94; President of Board of Trade, 158; his Com Bill [1827], 167; 
Secretary for the Colonies, 176; resigned Office, 200 ; his Death, 222. 

IMPOBTS and Exports, [1800 to 1815], 83; [1815 to 1830], 212; [1830 to 

1850], 338. 
Income Tax, Successful Opposition to its Benewal [1816], 96; the Act of 

[1842], 290. 
Income, National, Expenditure, and Debt, 212, 338. 
India, 'Victories in, 7 ; ftirther Conquests, 24 ; Empire is consolidated, 118. 
International Arbitration, 331. 
Ireland, Bebellion in 1799, 7 ; Union with Great Britain, 14 ; Insurrection by 

Emmett and Bussell, 23 ; the Church and the Appropriation Clause, 243 ; 

Coercion Bill, 243; Poor Law, 264; Government in, 269; National 

Schools, 269 ; the Colleges, 307 ; Conciliatory Measures, 307; Sedition 

and Bebellion, 323; Famine, 326; Franchise, 330; Decline of the 

Population, 337. 
Italian Independence, 321. 
Italy, Campaign in, 11 ; Napoleon's Aggression, 19 ; Be-distribution of^ 89 ; 

Bevolutions, 141 ; Absolutism restored, 142 ; Insurrections, 237. 

Jauaica, State of Aifaus in, 270 ; its Position with the Home Government 
275. 
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Jena, Battle of, 42. 

Jewish DisabUities, 179, 328. 

Jews admitted to Municipal Offices, 309. 

Joint Stock Mania [1824], 165. 

Jones, Mr. Gale, and the Privilege of the House of Commons, 50. 

Kent, Dnke of, his Marriage, 114 ; his Death, 129. 
King, Lord, his Opinions on Currency, 53. 
Kirk, Disruption of the Scotch [1843], 302. 
Kotzebue, Assassination of, 92. 
Kosciusko and Napoleon, 43. 

liAMABTiNE and the French Revolution of [1848], 319. 

Law Beform — Mr. Brougham's Committee, 201.] 

League for the Liberation of Germany, 67. 

Leipsic, Campaign of, 68. 

Littleton, Mr., Irish Secretary, 244 ; his Compact with 0*Connell, 245 ; created 

Lord Hatherton, 258. 
Liverpool, Earl, 41 ; Premier, 54 ; his Illness and conseqtient Betirement, 

from Office, 174 ; his Death, 209. 
Locke's, King, Mr., Motion to Extend the County Franchise, 349. 
London Corresponding Society [1794], 5. 
Londonderry, Marquis of, Commits Suicide, 143. 
Lords, House of, and the Badicals, 262. 

Louis the XVIII. proclaimed at Bordeaux, 63 ; his Death, 151. 
Louis Philippe declared Lieutenant-General of France, 221 ; the Character 

of his Beign, 270 ; the Spanish Marriages, 315 ; his Indecision at the 

Bevolution [1848], 317; Abdicates the Throne, 317; Escapes from 

France, 318. 
Luneville, Treaty of, 11. • 

Machineby, Eflfect of its Use on the Poor, 82 ; Breaking of, 211. 
Mackintosh, Sir James, his Defence of Peltier, 21 ; on the Abolition of the 

Slave Trade, 38 ; his Attempts at Criminal Law Beform, 137, 193, 
Madrid, Wellington enters, 63. 
Mahratta War, 24, 313. 
Malta taken by the British, 12. 
Manchester, Blanket Meeting, 105. 

Manufactures and Agriculture, Comparative Expansion of, 213. 
Marengo, Battle of, 11. 
Maria Louisa, Marriage with Napoleon, 64. 
Maria, Donna of Portugal, in London, 203. 
Marriage Act [1821], 189. 
Marriages Boyal, 114. 
IMatthew, Father, in Ireland, 269. 
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Maynooth, Opposition to Endowment of, 303, 307. 

Mazzini and Post Office Espionage, 308. 

Melbonme, Lord, Home Secretary, 224; Premier, 246 ; again Premier, 258. 

Melville, Lord, Impeachment of, 27. 

Miguel, Don, usurps the Throne of Portugal, 203. 

Military Flogging, 252, 330. 

Ministers, Indemnity to, 112. 

Ministry of "All the Talents," 29. 

Mohammed Ali and the Sultan, 283. 

Monster Meetings in Ireland, 181, 304. 

Moore, Sir John, his Expedition to Spain, 58 ; his Eetreat and Death, 59. 

Moreau Banished from France, 33. 

Morpeth, Lord, Irish Secretary, 258; his Irish Tithe Bill, 260; his Re- 
jection for the West Biding of Yorkshire, 288 ; his Subsequent Election^ 
294. 

Moscow, Campaign of, 66 ; Betreat £rom, 67. 

Municipal Reform Act, 259. 

Murat, King of Naples, 57 ; turns against Napoleon, 68 ; Shot by order of 
Ferdinand of Naples, 90. 

Naples, taken by the French, 3 ; Joseph Bonaparte created King, 57 ; Murat 
succeeds as King, 67 ; Conduct of the Bourbons, 89 ; Constitution Con- 
ceeded, 141 ; Revolution [1848], 321 ; Massacre and Pillage, 824; 

National Convention, 278, 298. 

National and Complete Sufi&age Union, 298. 

Naval Impressment, 252 

Navarino, Battle of, 197. 

Navigation Laws, 162, 326. 

Necrology of the Period, 120, 209, 334. 

Negro Emancipation, 246. 

Netherlands United to Holland, 88. 

Ney, Marshal, death of, 90. 

Newcastle, Duke of, and "His Own," 207. 

New Poor Law, 246^ 

Newport Insurrection, 280. 

Nile,Bataeofthe, 3. 

Normandy, Marquis of, Irish Viceroy, 258, his Pohcy, 269. 

No Popery Cry of [1850], 346. 

Oaths, Lord Denman's Measure on, 285. 

O'Connell, Daniel, his Course on the Catholic Question, 53; his Agitation in 
Ireland, 170, 171, 172 ; elected for Clare, 179 ; refused to take the Oath 
of Supremacy, 188 ; re-elected for Clare, 188 ; his Motion on Reform, 207 ; 
opposes the Re-election of the Speaker, 240 ; the great Irish Difficulty, 
243 ; agitates for a Reform of the Peerage, 262 ; reprimanded by the 
House of Commons, 285; his Agitation, for Re^^«3^ ^^^ ^<3^^ 'vs^^'js^ 
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for Sedition, 305 ; his Trial and Impriaoomenty 306 ; hifl zdeaae aod » 

newal of agitation for Repeal, 306 ; his Death, 334^ 
O'Connor, Feargus, and the Charter, 278 ; arrested foac Sedilioii, 280; it tht 

National Convention, 298 ; at Eennington CeiMnop, 322. 
Oliver and Castles, the Infamoiis Government Spie8,.109. 
Opposition to Canning's Ministry, 175. 
Oporto, Battle of, 60. 
Orange Clubs, 180. 

Orange Conspiracy, [1836] exposed, 262. 
Oregon Dispute, 155 ; Settlement of, 310. 
Orders in Council, 45 ; Considerations thereon, 46. 

PAL3IEBST0N, Lord, his Entry upon Public Life, 40; Foreign Secz8taiy,234; 
his Conduct as Foreign Secretary 111^849], 332 ; Testunonial to >»™i^ 332. 

Panic of [1825], 165. 

Paris, captured by the Allies, 69 ; Treaty of^ 70 ; again taken, by the AUies, 
75; Eeform Banquets in Paris [1848], 315; State of the Oily on the 
22nd Febmaiy and following days, 316. 

Parliament, Heform of, 48 ; Privilege of, 49 ; Mr. Brand's Motion, for Bdbna 
of, 50 ; Discussions in, on occasion of the King's Biness, 51 ; Arhitrazy 
Measures of [1817], 103 ; Proceedings in [1813 to ISISQ, 117 ; [1819], 
123; [1821],137; Keformof,124; P:roceedingsin[1830],225; [1831],227; 
[1832], 230; First Reformed, 241 ; the work before it, 241 ; Honses burnt 
down [1834], 252 ; Privilege of, and the case of Stockdale v. Hansard, 267. 

Paul, Emperor of Russia, Alliance with Napoleon, 12 ; his Death 12. 

Pauperism and Vagrancy, 116, 210. 

Pauperism, Progress of [1800 to 1815], 80; [1815 to 1830], 210; [1830 to 
1850], 336. 

Peace, Preliminary Treaty of [1801], 13; Signed at Amiens [1802], 14; the 
World at Peace [1815], 87 ; necessary to England, [1823], 147% 

Peace Congresses, 339. 

Pease, Mr., the first Quaker M.P., 251. 

Peel, Sir Robert, Irish Secretary, 54 ; his Defence of Wellington,. 78 ; and the 
Currency Question, 122 ; Home Secretary, 143 ; Member for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, 171 ; refuses to hold Office imder Canning, 176; resigns 
Representation of Oxford University, 182 ; his Reasons and Expectations, 
182 ; his Speech on Catholic Relief BiQ, 183 ; his Consolidation of Crimi- 
nal Law, 196 ; moves for Committee on Finance, 198 ; amends the Law 
for Forgery, 205 ; his Patriotism at the time of the Reform BiQ, 233 ; 
Premier, 253 ; his Letter to the Electors of Tamworth, 254 ; Speech on 
his resigning the Government, 257; unsuccessful Attempt to form an 
Administration, 276; his "Chief Difficulty," 276; his Ministry [1841], 
289 ; the Scene with Mr. Cobden, 291 ; his Last Budget [1846], 206 ; bids 
Farewell to Office, 296 ; his Last Speech in Parliament, 332 ; his Accident 
and De«ith, 333 ; Grief of the Country at his Loss, 333. 
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I Peerage Keform, Agitation for, 262. 

Peltier, his Trial, and Defence by Mackintosh, 21. 
t Peninsula, Straggle in the, 60. 

Penryn Disfranchised, 196. 

People, Condition of the, [1815 to 1830], 210; Party of the, 330; in their Social 
Capacity [1830 to 1850], 335; their Occupations, 336. 

Fercival, Spencer, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 41 ; Premier, 49 ; his Course 
on the Begency Question^ 52 ; his Assassination, 53 ; Parliamentary Grant 
to his Widow and Childr^ 53. 

Peterborough, Bishop of, his Eighty-seven Questions, 189, 

Peterloo Massacre, 126. ' 

Petitions, Monster Chartist, 278 and 298. 

Philanthropists and Public Benefactors, 215. 

Piccadilly Blockaded [1810], 50. 

Pichegru, Death of, 33. 

Piracy, Suppression of Algenne, 118. 

Pitt, Wm., Premier [1800], 4; his Speech on Bonaparte's Overturea for 
Peace, 10 ; Advocates Union with Ireland, 14 ; his Course on the Catholic 
Question, 15; resigns Office, 15; Resumption of Power, 26; his Illness 
and Death, 27; Character and Career, 28. 

Plenty, The Plague of, 93. 

Plunket, Mr., on Insurrection, 173. 

Poetry and Poets [1815], 84; [1830J, 217; [1850], 341. 

Poland, Napoleon's conduct towards, 43; Struggle in [1830], 238. 

Pole, Mr. Wellesley, and the Catholic Committee, 53. 

Police, London, 116. 

PoUtical Philosophers [1815], 85 ; [1830], 217; [1850], 341. 

Poor, Effect of use of Machinery on tiie, 82. 

Poor Law [1834], 248 ; proposed for Ireland, 264 ? the Act renewed [1843], 
308 ; Commission r&-estabfished [1847], 330. 

Pope, The, a Reformer, 821 ; his Flight from Rome [1848], 324 ; his Agres- 
sive Policy towards England, 329. 

Population, Progress of, [1800 to 1815], 80; [1815 to 1830], 210; [1830 to 
1850], 336; Decline of in Ireland, 337. 

Portland, Duke of, his Mmistry [1807], 40. 

Portugal, invaded by the French, 57 ; Alliance with England, 58 ; struggle in, 
58; Constitution granted; [1820], 141^ Revolution and Counter-revolu- 
tion [1825], 151 ; Don Miguel usurps the Throne, 203 ; the Liberals the 
Government, 204 ; Civil War m, 240 ; the Queen and her Ministers, 272. 

Post-Office Espionage, 308. 

Postage, Penny [1839], 286. 

Potato Rot and the Bad Harvest [1845], 293. 

Press, The, and the Jury-box, safeguards to Liberty, 109 ; Prosectttions of the 
Press in France, 202 ; and in England, 207. 

Presburg, Treaty of [1805], 32. 
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Prevalent Dearth [1800], 10. 

Prices, Bise of, but not of Wages, 81. 

Privilege of the House of Ck>mmon8, 49 and 267. 

Protection, Demands for [1816], 95. 

Protectionists, Bevenge of, towards Sir B. Peel, 206. 

Prussia, Neutral, in the War of 1805, 31 ; Conquered by Napoleon, 42; nibi 
Peace at Tilsit, 44; joins Bussia against France, 67; Aeqmsitiacf 
Territory at the Congress of Vienna, 88 ; and the ZollTerein, 272; tiv 
King visits England, 310; Bevolutionary [1848], 324. 

PubKc Burdens [1797], 81. 

Public Works, 213. 

Public Libraries and Museums, 330. 

Pui^jab, Annexation of the, 314. 

Purity of Election, 196. 



Badicals, Bamford's Sketch of, in London, 104. 

Badicals and the House of Lords, 262. 

Bailway Legislation, 309; Growth of the System, 338; the Mania [1845] 
338. 

Batisbon, Congress at, 19. 

Bebecca and her Children and the Welsh Turnpikes, 209. 

Beform, Parliamentary, 6, 48 ; Mr. Brand's Motion for, 50 ; Petition from 
London Corporation for, 102 ; Scotch Municipal and Parliamentary, lU; 
of Criminal Law, 115 ; of Parliament, Benewed Agitation for, 124, 138; 
Marquis of Blandford's Motion, 206; Bill of 1830, 225; its Beception 
by the Country, 225; Bill of 1831, Thrown Out by the liOrds, 227; Bill 
of 1832, again thrown out, 232 ; Petitions Presented in its Favour, 233 ; 
Bill of 1833 passes into Law, 234 ; its Character, 235. 

Begistration Act of Births Deaths and Marriages, 260. 

Begent Prince, of Wales appointed, 52; his Indolence and Extravagance, 
97 ; Assault on, 102. 

Beligious Spirit of the Age, 218. 

Beligious Liberty, 249. 

Beligion, New Belation of, to the People, 341. 

Bepeal Agitation in Ireland, 304. 

Betrospect [1846 to 1850], 326. 

Bevenue and Debt, [1800 to 1815], 83 ; [1815 to 1830], 212 ; [1830 to 1850,] 
338. 

Bevolutions in Spain and Italy [1820] , 141 ; in Portugal [1825], 151 ; in 
France [1830], 219 ; in [1841], 316. 

Bhine, Confederation of the, 32, 88. 

Itick-buming, 211. 

Biot on Snow Hill, 102 ; at Bristol and Nottingham, 228 ; Arrests and Con- 
victions for [1848], 322. 
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Boman Catholic Aggression in England, 329; Dioceses Established in 
England and Wales, 345. 

Borne, Bevolution in, 321 ; taken by the French, 325. 

Bomillj, Sir Samuel, his Eulogy of Wilberforce on the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade, 38 ; on the Spy System, 108 ; his Course on Criminal Law Beform, 
115; his Death, 119. 

Boyal Family, Marriages in the, 114. 

BasseIl,Lord John, Amendment to the Address [1816], 96 ; on Parliamentary 
Beform, 124; his Debut as a Beformer, 136 ; obtains the Bepeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts, 177; his Motions on Beform, 195 and 206 ; Pay- 
master of the Forces, 224; his Beform Bill [1830], 225 ; re-introduces 
the Beform Bill, 230; his Motions respecting the Irish Church, 256; 
elected for London, 287 ; moves for a Fixed Duty on Com, 290 ; declares 
for Free Trade, 294; fails to form a Ministry, 294; Premier, 326; his 
Course respecting the Bishopric of Hereford, 329 ; Letter to Bishop of 
Durham, 346 ; its Effect, 346 ; the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, 347 ; resists 
Mr. Locke King's Motion to extend the County Franchise, 349 ; resigns 
Office, and is again re-instated in Power, 349. 

Bussell and Emmet's Insuirection in Ireland, 23. 

Bussia, Defection of, from the Anti-Gallician League, 12; Death of the 
Emperor Paul, 12; Succeeded by his Son Alexander, 12; joins the 
Coalition against France, 31 ; makes Peace with Napoleon at Tilsit, 44 ; 
alienated from France, 65 ; invaded by Napoleon, 67 ; Territory acquired 
at the Congress at Vienna, 88 ; its Belations with Turkey and Greece, 
204 ; the Emperor Nicholas Visits England, 310. 

Salahanoa, Battle of, 63. 

Saragossa, Siege of, 58. 

Sardinia, King of, Heads the Bevolutionary Party, 321 ; his Overthrow, 325. 

Saxony converted into a Kingdom, 43. 

Savings' Banks, Bill for regulating, 117. 

Science, Men of [1815], 84; [1830], 217; [1860], 341. 

Sdnde Conquest and Annexation of, 313. 

Scottbh Martyrs [1794], 5; Municipal Beform, 114; the Church, 301; 

Secession from the Church, 302. 
Sedition, Prevalence of, [1817], 100 ; conduct of the Govenunent with 

reference to, 107. 
Shieks, Invasion and War with the, 314. 
Sicily and Great Britain, 89 ; its Connexion with Naples, 321. 
Sidmouth, Lord, Lord Privy Seal, 30 ; Home Secretaiy, 54 ; his Bill against 

Dissenters, 54; his Opinion of the State of the Country, [1817], 103; 

employs Spies, 108; his Circular to Lords Lieutenants of Counties, 

109 ; retires from Office, 143 ; his Death, 334. 
Silk and the Silk Duties, IGl. 
** Six Acts," The, 129. 
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Slate Trade, Debates on, 36; Abolition oi, 38; Actioii of the Euxopen 
Govermnents on the, 119. 

Slavery, Mr. Buxton's Beaoliilioiia xesg^eoting Colanial, 190 ; Cnming's Gb- 
enlar, 190; Excitement in Englaod, 192; Paidiamentazy Debates, 192; 
m the Col(Hiieei, 205 ; Emandpatian from, in the Bzitiali CcApnie^ Ul. 

Sliding Scale [1842], 290. 

Smith, John, the Demerara Martyr, 191. 

Social AxBelioratioQ, SymptomB of £1815], 86. 

Socialism, 341. 

Sonlt, Marshal, in the Peninsula, 60 ; a^^^Knited to the Snprame Cknmuffld 
of the French Forces, 61 ; hia Straggle -with Wellington, 63u 

Bpa Fielda, Meeting at, 102. 

Spain, InTaded by the French, 67; Joseph Bonaparte created TTing, 57; 
Alliance with En^^d, 59 ; Grand Struggle with France, 61, 62 ; evacu- 
ated by the French, 63 ; Bevolution [1820], 141 ; Invaded by France 
[1823], 147; Coloniea acknowledged Independent [1824], 148; Civil 
War, 240 and 27L 

SpitaMelds and the Silk Duties, 161. 

Spy System, Exposure of the, 106 ; and ThisUewood's Conspiracy, 132. 

St Domingo, Expedition to [1802], 19. 

St Jean D'Acre, Storming of; 282. 

St Sebastian, Storming of; 63. 

Stanley, Mr., Secretary for Ireland, 224 ; Colonial Secretary, 244, 289. 

Stanley, Lord, unsuccessfully attempts to form a Gt>vemnient, 349. 

Steam Navagation, 339. 

Stockdale v. Hansard and Parliamentary Privilege, 267, 286. 

Strikes and Riots [1824], 163; [1842], 299. 

Subsidies to Foreign Powers, 6. 

Sugar Duties, Beduction of attempted, 282 ; Alteration of; 326. 

Supplies, Attempt to stop [1844], 308. 

Sweden joins the Coalition against France, 31 ; Bemadotte elected King C5. 

Switzerland, Insurrection in, 237, 

Sydenham, Lord, his Mission to Canada, 275. 



TuAVERA, Battle of, 60. 

Tarilf [1823], 159; [1842], 290; [1845], 293. 

Taxes and Loans [1800], 10. 

Temperance Movement in Ireland, 269. 

Ten Hours' Bill, 300; passed into Law, 330. 

Test and Corporation Acts repealed, 177. 

Thorn of Canterbury, 277. 

Thistlewood Conspiracy, 132. 

Tilsit, Treaty of, 44. 

Tippoo, Sultan, Fall of, 7. 
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Tithes, Colleetion of, in Ireland, 243 ; Lord Altiiorp*8 plan for Commnting, 250 ; 

in England and Ireland, 260. 
Tooke, Mr. Home, his Trial and Acquittal, 4. 
Torres Vedras, Lines oi^ 62. 
Toulouse, Battle of, 63. 
Trafalgar, Battle of; 82. 
Tmkey, War with England, 196 ;. Gxeeoe separated from, 204 ; its Relations 

-with Egypt, 239 ; War in CHrcassia, 272 ; War with Mohammed AH, 282. 
Tyrol, The, occupied by the £!rench, 58. 

Vim and Austeilitz, Campaign of^ 32. 

Union Hymn sang at the Reform Meetmg in the Mdland Counties [1632] , 232. 

Unions, Proclamation against, 230 ; Meetings at Birmingham, 231 ; Trades, 

and the Dorsetshire Labourers, 252 ; Complete Suffrage Union, 298. 
Universities, Attempt to open Ozfcnrd and Cambridge to Dissenters, 250. 

Terona, Congress at, 91 and 143. 

"Victoria, Queen, her Accession, 266 ; her Education and Personal Popularity, 

266; her Marriage, 266. 
Vienna, Treaty of; 71 ; Congress at, 67 and 141 ; Bevolution in, 321 ; its Bom- 

baardment, 824. 
Tilliers, Mr., Motion on the Com Laws, 281. 
Tittoria, Battte of, 63. 

Wages not rising with Prices, 81, 

Wagram, Campaign of, 59. 

Walcheren, Disastrous Expedition to, 46 and 60. 

War between England and France, 20 ; its Progress [1805], 31 ; Cost of, 79. 

Warsaw, evacuated by the Russians, 42. 

Ward, Mr., Motion on the Irish Church, 244. 

Washington taken and burnt by the British, 77. 

Waterloo, Campaign of, 73. 

Watsons, The Seditious Conduct of, 101. 

Wellesley, Marquis, Foreign Minister, 49; proposes a Settlement of the 
Catholic Question, 78 ; Viceroy of Ireland, 144. 

Wellesley, Sir Arthur, in India, 24 ; Chief Secretary for Ireland, 42 ; Mission 
to Denmark, 43 ; in Command in Portugal, 58 ; returns to Dublin, 58 ; 
again in command in the Peninsula, 60 ; created Viscount Wellington, 61. 

Wellington, Lord, Defeats the French Marshals, 63 ; enters Madrid, 63 ; De- 
tails of the Struggle in Spain, 63 ; defeats Napoleon at Waterloo, 73 ; 
Eulogies on, 78 ; Rewards and Honour to, 79 ; in Command of the Army 
of Occupation in Paris, 87 ; at the Congress at Verona, 145 ; Premier, 
176 ; his Duel with Earl Winchilsea, 182 ; his Speech on Civil War, 184; 
prosecutes the Press, 207; his Anti-Reform Declaration, 223; the In- 
terregnum of his Ministiy, 233 ; his Speech on Lord <3T^'^''^'^^'^^^«^^^^^ 
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245 ; Interregnum again, 253 ; Seeores the passing of the Aa&XMim 

Bepeal Bill, 295. 
Westphalia, Jerome Bonaparte, King of, 57. 
Wetherell, Sir Charles, Opposition to the Reform Bill, 226 ; the Occasion i 

Riots at Bristol, 229. 
Wheat, Prices of [1800 to 1816] ,80 ;[1815 to 1830], 210; [1880 to 1850], » 
Wilberforce, Mr., his Opposition to the SlaTe-trade, 85 ; Speech on thelnooBB 

Tax, 97 ; supports the Goyemment in their Arbitraiy Measures, 118; Ids 

Course on Queen Caroline's Case, 134; his Death, 334. 
William IV., IQng, 219 ; his Conduct towards the Duke of Wellington, 219; 

his Visit to the City Postponed, 223 ; his Course on Heform, 233; In 

Death and Character, 265. 
Wiseman, Cardinal, and the Papal Rescript, 345 ; his ** Appeal" in Answer to 

the " Durham Letter,»» 346. 
Women, Employment of, in Mines and Collieries, 300. 
Wool — ^Duty on, and Woollen Manufactures reduced, 161. 
Wurtemberg, created a Kingdom, 32. 

York, Duke of, his Generalship, 6 ; his Conduct towards Mrs. Claire, 47; re- 
signs the 0£&ce of Commander-in-chief, 48 ; his Coarse on the Cathofie 
Question, 139 ; his Declaration on the Catholic Belief Bill, 172 ; his 
Death, 174. 

ZoLLYEREiN, established in Germany, 272. 
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